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In 1947 the metal and non-metallic mining industries spent $306,000,000 
for machinery, repair parts and supplies. Best available estimates indicate 
this market will be maintained for some time to come. 


The mining industries plan BIG and far ahead — and ACT on their plans. 
Witness: 
@ 2 of every 3 mining companies in 10 western states alone are 
engaged in expanded activities, buying new equipment and de- 
veloping properties. 
@ The extractive divisions are increasing electrification — 1.4 bil- 


lion KWH consumed in 1946, a 38% increase over 1939 


@ The smelting and refining divisions show an increase of 5.9 
billion KWH of power consumption, 98% more than in 1939 


@ They move more earth and loosened material than any other 
industry, ranking FIRST in industrial use of high explosives (ex- 
cluding permissible types) 


These brief statistics are but sign posts that point to the BIG market 
mining offers manufacturers of a wide variety of products. A complete 
list of materiel bought would fill this page and many more. But if you are 
not thoroughly familiar with the market in mining for your company’s 
products, ask your ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL representa- 


tive about your place in this three hundred million dollar market. 


At home and abroad, wherever mining is done, ENGINEERING 
AND MINING JOURNAL is looked upon as the industry’s leading 
publication. Its pages are carefully studied by operators and execu- 
tives to keep them up-to-date on products and methods which will 
help them in their jobs. In circulation, intensity of readership and 
advertising volume, E&MJ is the accepted publication of the industry. 


Engineering and Mining Journal 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


? 


330 WEST 42nd STREET * ABC—ABP + NEW YORK 138, ! 
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IN METALWORKING. ..YOUR BIGGEST INDUSTRIAL MARKET It’s pacar 10 


\merican Machinist readers boss production lines finding this out right now in the advertising pages of 
which build every kind of metal product. And they know American Machinist. 
why it’s important to buy the metals that can do any given 
job best. American Machinist editors in the past year have 
given them over 200 pages geared specifically to a better 


understanding of modern metals and their applications. 


No matter what your product or service, if America’s 
biggest industry can use it, you can sell it faster and at less 
cost in American Machinist. In a year’s 2,000-plus editorial 
pages, Metalworking’s biggest and most influential produc 

Their keen alertness to the advantages of buying the tion-executive audience® will have found many reasons for 
right metal for each job makes American Machinist read- wanting the kind of things you sell. 
ers an unusually responsive audience to informative metals 
advertising. Thirty-four advertisers of modern metals are And this audience has the power to take ac! 


GOOD advertising in Metalworking’s No. | mag«a=ine:: 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, Febrvory, /948 
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Ay Now...most readability for subscribers ( Q~” | 
\\) NL ... best value and visibility for advertisers 


With the January issue, PRACTICAL BUILDER once again sets a To Subscribers: a more readable, better organized how-to-do-it 





iene 
a 





new standard, and a new pace, for magazines in the building field magazine 
7 wth anew format that solves modern publishing and advertising To Advertisers: The most value with highest visibility for their 
problems 
-_ sales messages. 


°B pion 1 12 years ago when it came out with a new type of Comments from readers and advertisers alike have been enthusiastic 
uuding magazine based on a practical how-to-do-it editorial formula because the ‘‘New Look” solves today’s problem of producing a 
‘ver successfully imitated. Now PB again breaks with tradition readable magazine with large volume of advertising and reading 





e hol o f: ite ace edi + ¥ oe ane — ; ) ; . oe w : 
f holding fast to its basic editorial formula so successful for 12 matter. It gives both advertisers and readers a ‘“‘break”’. We predict 
$0 ts. PB now pioneers a new format—new arrangement of advertis- that PB’s new format in standard size will be widely imitated by 
gand editorial, welded in such a way as to produce the best, most other business pApers 
readable y-to-use magazine for builders , , : 

6 See the new size PB and judge for yourself the soundness of its new 

ica’s ‘eres wl PB’s new format in standard size (7x10 type size) means: format—for its readers—for its advertisers. Write for your copy. 

: less — ee —————————————————— 


orial Wh Z about PR4 in its more convenient size. This book is “Congratulations! ‘Now you have gone and 
day surely a treasure chest of ideas, informa- done it’! I think the new Practical Builder 


duc- Cf / a tion and news and there is something in its improved dress is a 100% step for- 
‘ COYANG Ct onmad about the way these sections are presented ward. The publication is much more read- 





; for that makes the material easy to digest able and I think your readers will univer- 
The issue of ‘Practical Builder’ in its Looking through this book, you sense an sally approve the new dress " President 
new { makes a eplendid madasine. Its audience and an industry that ts practi- 
ai : . pn cally screaming for action, materials and 
. have always been exc ellent better methods ” Manager, 
shen ; Sales Manager Sales Promotion 


Just te to congratulate > 6“ ‘ 
; congratulate you on the Practical Builder terrific in its ‘Practical 


+ ! appearance that PRACTICAL Size’! Advertising Manager 

VIL has taken on in its new ‘dress’ - RACTICAL WILDER 
Certa ou and your associates are to be “But best of all is the fact that the new 

ngr ted on doing a bang-up job , book looks like, reads like, and 1s Prac- 

















Vice-President tical Builder, despite the change in size. I Also publishers of BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, 
wes: Cong intians om ary canny ot pe think that this is important to readers and : esi ; _ 
publi. i. ahaha: > atk ertivere —_ Bvery body on ¥ ~nd nee Leading Lumber and Building Material Dealer trade publication 
Pon . who has worked to bring about these sig- 
. Vice-President, Sales Manager nificant improvements deserves sincere 5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, (3) 
op 0king with real enthusiasm at congratulations . and here they are” 
me i ssue of PRACTICAL BUILDER Account Executive 
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SUREST, AND 





LOWEST-COST 


WAY 


to reach your 
best prospects in 
both ‘big’ and “little’ 
business 





ee in 1942, when The 
Wall Street Journal’s cir- 
culation was 35,000, business 
advertisers agreed that it 
reached the top decision makers 
of important industries. 


Today, with a total of more 
than 115,000 daily subscribers 

-The Wall Street Journal’s 
readership is just as influentially 
concentrated as ever. This sub- 
stantial increase in circulation 
has come mainly from the heads 
of smaller businesses and a 
deeper penetration among the 
operating executives of larger 
companies. 


Now, your best prospects 
in both “big” and “‘little’ 
business read The Wall 
Street Journal. 


Why do executives in all types 
of business subscribe to The 
Wall Street Journal? Because 
they need its daily reporting 
and interpretation of business 
news to guide their decisions. 
They read its columns thor- 
oughly every day. Reader traffic 
averages 75.6°> per page. 


The Wall Street Journal 
reaches more decision-makers 
per advertising dollar than any 
other publication — newspaper 
or magazine. If you advertise 
to business, The Wall Street 
Journal should head your list. 


THE 
WALL STREET 


JOURNAL 
ONLY National Business Daily 


The 
. New York 4, N. ¥- 


44 Broad Street 
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Ceco Ad Read into 
‘Congressional Record’ 

To the Eprror: On Monday, Jan. 
12, Senator C. Wayland Brooks of 
Illinois read Ceco’s January ad into the 
Congressional Record. 

This ad is titled, “101 Displaced 
60,000,000 Employed,” 
and appeared in the following pub- 
fications: American Builder, Architec- 
tural Forum, Architectural Record, 
Building Supply News, Business Sup- 
ply News, Constructor, Engineering 
News Record, Practical Builder, and 


Progressive Architecture. 


Persons vs. 


| am attaching a slick proof of the 
ad which can be used for reproduc- 
tion purposes if you deem it worthy 
of that honor.—CuHar.es O. PuFFER, 
Goodkind, Joice & 
Morgan, Chicago. 


vice-president, 


More Tips on Tipping 

To the Eprror: May I commend 
you for your fine service in giving us 
the Travel America table of sophisti- 


cated tipping. I was -particularly 


Readers are invited to use this department in which to express + 
on subjects which have been treated in these pages or genera! 
interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publicatic 
signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if osted. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, Februe | 948 





pleased with the erudite explanation 
that “tipping is not a vicious, insult- 
ing social weakness. Rightly under- 
stood, it is a logical and worth while 
aid to friendly living.” 

My only objection to the feature 
(IM page 108, December, 1948) is 
that it does not go far enough. May 
I suggest just a few additions: 

Media buyers, 15%; media sellers, 
15%; business paper readers, $1 each; 
President of the U. S., billions; small 
sons, 25 cents each time encountered; 
editors, $25 per week; traffic police- 
men, $5 when they catch you; com- 
pilers of lists like this, 10° of al! tips; 
bill collectors, $1; company publica 
tion editors, 10 cents per copy Cif 



























culated, and innocent by-stand $1 
each. 

But all in Confederate m« for 
my list, and in Chinese dollars the 
Travel America list. And it deal 

. make everyone tip you 50 =‘ more 
than you tip them. And in tl orth 
while aid to friendly living, it in 
the income tax collector—n the 

(Continued on Page 2 
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Experience... 
the CORVER-ST 


Good agency service, like a well designed, well constructed 
building, is composed of many materials— all of them essential. 





For the corner — stone there's only one right choice 
Experience; the only sound basis for counsel on marketing 
policies and methods. 

To “‘know ourselves” we recently tabulated the Experience of 
the seven men who are the creators, counselors and contacts of 
this agency. It was found that these men have Experience 

in 35 markets, only 17 of which are shown here. 


We find the record impressive--a composite fund of valid, 
useful experience. 


You, too, may find it so. 





RG Primary Experience 


MMB Secondary Experience 





Adverlis ing 
CEBUARDT and BROCKSON, Ine. 


600 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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A” “there's a reason.” For nearly 
nine decades, The Urner-Barry 
Company has collected and dis- 
seminated price information 
about perishable foods. It covers 
the world's most concentrated 
market — the New York Metro- 
politan area. So “fair and accu- 
rate" has been its work that its 
quotations are regarded as final 
in large transactions, the country 
over. It has accordingly won, 


and consistently holds, the friend- 


It pays to sell the top executives. 


MEMBER 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY, 175 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 





ship of the industry's leading 
organizations. 

With such a background, small 
wonder that AMERICAN MILK 
REVIEW is read with 
from coast to coast. The Review 


respect, 


offers more than twice the Milk 
Plant circulation of its nearest 
competitor; a nation-wide cover- 
age; and, incidentally, the lowest 
page-per-thousand-readers cost in 
the entire field. Its roster of ad- 
vertisers reads like a Who's-Who 


of the industry. 


Investigate, and you will invest. 


=) AMERICAN & 


Quality Trade Publishers Since 1858 


Midwesern Representative 


UY W. WHITCOMB, 570 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |! 
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FRED WRIGHT CO., 411 North 10th St., St. Lowis 
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Letters to the Editor 


tips deductible, of course. And 
when you tip—don’t cuss unti 
are out of sight. 

Come on, everybody. Tip the 
car conductor, tip the orchestra 
ductor, tip the electric conduct: 
the groceryman, tip the apple 

Yours for rightly understa 
this worth while aid to friend! 
ing.—Epcar P. HERMANN, Ch 


* + ns 


Objects to Author's Views 


To the Eprror: I suppose it’s con- 
trary to my nature to be completely 
satisfied with anything, but I almost 
had a hemorrhage when I read the 
lead article in your December issue 
written by Robert F. Dick (“Does 
Your Ad Department Measure Up?” 
Page 33). I’m afraid of this kind of 
stuff because I think it gives the young 
men in the industry an entirely wrong 
impression of industrial advertising. 


It has been my experience over a 
period of 20 years that the men in 
industrial advertising who stick to the 
advertising business as such, progress 
in their companies in direct propor- 
tion to their own ability as advertis- 
ing men. If any young fellow started 
out to assert himself as recommended 
by Mr. Dick, he wouldn’t last very 
long in most of the organizations | 
know anything about. On the other 
hand, I would hate to work in an or- 
ganization where it was necessary for 
the advertising department to take 
over the functions of the sales depart- 
ment, which is just about what Mr. 
Dick recommends when his article is 
studied very carefully. 

However, I guess everyone 
titled to his own opinion, and if 
Dick really believes that the 
tising manager can successfully 
over the jobs of the sales manag 
president of an industrial con 
maybe there are some who can a 
be inspired to accomplish this 
Louis J. Orro, manager, ad\ 
department, Ohio Brass C 
Mansfield, O. 


Promotes L. E. Crist 


Luther E. Crist, formerly west 
ager of Factory Management « 
nance, has been named to a new 
post as sales manager of Chen 
neering and Food Industries 
Hill publications. Mr. Crist 


company in 1929 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, Februe 
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Market Research Combats High 
Distribution Costs 


Marketing director tells how to trim prospect lists, 
analyze high-cost sales territories 


By RICHARD D. CRISP 


f Market Research 


«| Aird 


1D’ SPITE all the hullabaloo about 


ostwar planning,” it is now 


appar 


pre id L 


that marketing industrial 


in the postwar period isn’t 


ferent from prewar operations. 


postwar, industrial market- 
gs management face to face 
varade of problems. The main 
is that the problems are now 
d tougher than they used to 


they’re marching closer to- 


npensating feature, however, 
rent trend in industrial mar- 
ward a greater reliance on 
icts are “sales intelligence,” 
tactics for the war 
Here’s a brief 


ce of 
high costs. 
of some of the more impor- 
s of facts which industrial 


marketing executives are finding use- 
ful... and using. 
source as well as the application of the 


In each case, the 


facts are indicated. 
How Big Is Your Market? 


Today as never before, the com- 
pany making and selling an industrial 
product needs an accurate picture of 
When the 


(now in 


the current market size. 
Census of Manufactures 
process) is completely reported, much 
helpful information will be forthcom- 
ing. The time lag involved in census 
likely 


that such data will be made available 


reporting, however, makes it 


too late to help much with current 
problems. 
You have 


expanded your own 


plant’s Competitors have 


also expanded their productive capac- 


capacity. 


ity. In some cases, new areas of com- 
petition are developing out of wartime 
product, process and material devel- 
opments. In the face of this general 
expansion of productive facilities, it 
is vital for you to have a picture of 
current needs for your products as 
well as the most realistic estimate you 
can develop covering the next several 
years. 

It is dificult to see how any sound 
forecast of probable demand over sev- 
eral years could be prepared for any 
industrial product without consulting 
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the customers who are counted on to 
supply that demand. Too often in- 
dustrial market executives think of 
“customer research” as something 
which applies only to consumer prod- 
ucts. Actually, there is a great deal 
of worth while information and guid- 
ance, which any industrial company 
By seek- 


ing their help sincerely and frankly, 


can get from its customers. 


you can often build a personal relation- 
ship which will remain as an important 
by-product of your fact-finding. 
Sources which will help you to de- 
velop an increasingly accurate esti- 


Trade 


publications 


mate of market size are many. 
associations, industrial 
serving the field, your customers, non- 
competitive companies selling your 
field who have prepared their own 
estimates—all can contribute to a de- 
veloping picture. In some cases, par- 
ticularly where a major capital invest- 
ment is contemplated, the use of an 
organization specializing in industrial 
marketing research represents an ex- 
cellent value. 

Applications of this basic market- 
ing fact are obvious. You can de- 
termine your present share of the 
market. By referring to known bench- 
marks in prewar census of manufac- 
whether 
you’ve been gaining or losing com- 


tures, you can determine 


petitive ground over the chaotic war 
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and early postwar years. You can 
double-check your production sights, 
and determine whether those sights are 
set too high or too low. Be tough and 


realistic on this Remember 


point. 
that even though it may take much 
longer to tool up and produce than 
to sell, your sales “potential” is still 
subject to sudden contraction as well 


as ¢ Xpansion. 


Where Is the Market? 

Industrial executives are more for- 
tunate than those in consumer-prod- 
uct selling in that they can define 
their market more specifically. How- 
ever, this has its disadvantages. Often 
the sales promotion funds are so tight 
there is little room for fact-finding 
expenditures. How little you may 
have to spend to develop useful in- 
formation may surprise you. A smaller 
number of customers, greater size per 
customer, and relative freedom from 
any but gradual shifts in location and 
potential are characteristics which sim- 
plify marketing research on many in- 
dustrial products. 

Despite the relatively low cost of 
developing current marketing facts in 
the industrial field, many industrial 
marketers are still basing their plans 
and activities on a picture of the mar- 
ket as it used to be. This is particu- 
larly likely to be true of companies 
which have been “sold out” over an 
extended period of time. Bringing 
that picture up-to-date is important. 
Despite the fact that changes in in- 
dustrial markets occur rather grad- 
ually, the last few years have seen 
major shifts in some lines. Here are 
the points you'll want to cover in a 
check of your facts on a single indus- 


trial product: 


1. How many customers are there 
for this product? 


If you’ve been spoon-feeding an old 
list of customers on your limited pro- 
duction, it’s worth while to make a 
thorough search for the new customers 
or prospects which may have devel- 

« gped while you were “sold out.” This 
“is particularly true if you anticipate 
any major change in your own pro- 


ductive capacity. 


Who are they? 


In your prospecting, be on guard 
against too strict classification of cus- 


tomers and prospects. Wartime ex- 
cursions into new fields have become 
permanent, but are often not reflected 
in company titles or descriptions. 
Consider the entry of some rubber 


companies into the plastics field, and 
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the diversification of some airplane 


manufacturers as examples. 

ye W here are they? 

Explore the Pacific Coast and 
Southeast with particular care. The 
marketing picture may be consider- 
ably changed by shifts in plant loca- 
tions, or increased specialization which 
has resulted in the transfer of produc- 
tion. In this respect, every industry 
is a law unto itself. It isn’t safe to 
generalize—get the facts! 

4. How important are they? 


In making a realistic estimate of 
the potential of a particular customer, 
get down to cases. Be specific. You 
ought to get into the customer’s plant, 
Wide 


shifts in relative production within 


and get the picture first-hand. 


industries create major distortions in 
potential volume for companies serv- 
ing those industries. “Averages” can 
be mighty misleading. 

Perhaps you feel that the above 
check - list 
which you're developing on a current 


represents information 
basis, as the result of the regular re- 
ports and activities of your salesmen 
who are “in touch with developments 
in their territories,” Don’t kid yourself 
on that point! Salesmen, even in the 
industrial field, haven’t changed that 
much! You'll get some of this in- 
formation, sure. But you can’t expect 
to get it all unless you make a planned 
effort to get the facts, with crystal- 
lized responsibility and a carefully 
timed schedule. Some of the things 
to watch for in using your salesmen 


for fact-finding are discussed below. 


Reach That Market Effectively 


Once you get a current picture of 
the location and relative potential of 
your customers and prospects, and ap- 
ply it to your present territorial or 
account assignment, you’re on the 
trail of a major refinement in sales 
In the past, territorial as- 


There 


was no real attempt made to measure 


planning. 


signments often “just grow.” 


sales potential of individual territories. 
Some territories represented a “soft 
touch,” while others represented 
“backbreakers.” In setting up ter- 
ritories, present volume was used as 
a yardstick in determining whether 
you could “afford” to use one or two 
salesmen to cover a chunk of 
geography. 

There’s a major trend in this area 
which you should explore. That trend 
is one of measuring manpower require- 
ments. It starts with a recognition 


that no two territories are alike. It 


translates individual territories into 
man-days of selling time by combin- 
ing the answers to such questi 
these: 

How many accounts are th 
the territory? 

How are they divided by ty 
size? 

How often should our salesm 
on each account? 

In the type of calls he'll have to 
make, what’s a fair and reasonable 
expectation in terms of calls-per-day? 

Suppose the salesman makes as many 
calls as we expect him to, on each ac- 
count—then how many selling days 
will that require? 

It’s easy to see how this thoughtful 
approach can show that some terri- 
tories represent one-half a sales job, 
while others represent enough hours of 
work for two or three salesmen 

Perhaps you feel that “your busi- 
ness is different,” and that the meas- 
urement of the salesman’s activities 
in this way isn’t possible. You can 
close your mind on this point if you 
like. But don’t be surprised if your 
competitors apply objective measure- 
ment in this way and reduce their 
sales costs below yours! 

This approach tends to reduce the 
number of unnecessary, unproductive 
and repetitive calls the salesman makes 
on “cousin” accounts, where he has a 
good friend, or where he can make 
himself look good by picking up an 
order which might otherwise be mailed 
in. A salesmen’s time is money 
you. You should take care to see that 
it is “budgeted” and “spent” with due 
regard to opportunities for business. 
Isolate High-Cost Territories 

You do not have effective control 


over sales activities and sales costs 


until you have a sales budget for each 


territory which relates your antict 


pated volume to the expenses incurred 
This means 


breakdo 


in securing that volume. 
keeping your 
Charge all direct sales 


expense 
practical. 
penses, like salesmen’s \ salars 
expenses, automobile expenses, ¢! 


Rela te eX 


in each territory to the territory) 


individual territories. 


ume to get a picture of variat 
this important point. 

Once you turn the spotlight 
tention on out-of-line territori 
you'll be surprised how quick! 
of those costs move under con 
some cases, however, excessi' 
pensive territories are no refle: 


(Continued on Page 128 
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BROADSIDE—Six-page, 8 by I! direct mail folder typifies 
Sales claims are all specific—''No acid wash is needed 
How-to-do-it copy is used. 
showing how to make acidproof pit. 


Wise Buyers Buy by Mai 





TER nearly 50 years of building 


highly specialized business in 


cal cements by direct mail ad- 


1g, it is hardly surprising that 
es philosophy is summed up in 
tence, “Wise Buyers Buy by 
course, this philosophy needs a 


Not 


be bought « by 


xplaining. everything 


mail. You 
t buy a race horse by mail, or 


Why? 


wants to see his 


, or a yacht. Because 


buyer pur- 
ght under his own eyes, or in 
that 


what he’s buying. So 


iy be assured he knows 
let’s 
he title of this article to read, 

‘wise buyer buys by mail’ 
vhich are thoroughly described 


ed in sales literature. 

ved Is Biggest Advantage 

ng these conditions, what big 
does the buyer gain by di- 

That can be 


word—/ime—the 


purchasing? 
in one 
uable of all commodities. I 
scores of purchases by mail 
expenditure of time than is 


y involved in interviewing 


SuGcGcesTep Uses 


Lower left, how to mix cement. 
Complete prices and 








HATA 


Sauereisen's factual copy. 
“Joints set in 24 hours .. ." 
Center, sectional drawings 
specifications are included. 


Factual copy and product samples save buyer's time — 
case history of Sauereisen’s direct mail campaign 





And if the litera 


ture on the product is properly pre- 


several salesmen. 
pared, I know just as much about the 
product, as it relates to my needs, as 
many salesmen can tell me. 

After all, the final decision to pur- 
chase in bulk will usually be based on 


T he 


salesman can add little to the direct 


testing with sample amounts. 


mail description which will substitute 
for such testing with most buyers. 
Many the 


Statement 


readers will object to 
that the 


add to the understanding of the prod- 


salesman cannot 
uct gained by reading the literature. 
Of course; there are many exceptions. 
But with products such as our tech- 
nical cements—and I am sure they are 
similar in this regard to thousands of 
others—this is literally true. If the 
literature does not tell the story, the 
fault frequently lies in how it was 
prepared. 

I can quickly illustrate this by re- 
ferring to the incident which inspired 
I was asked by the Na- 


Associa- 


this article. 


tional Industrial Advertisers 
tion to comment on whether I followed 
up inquiries at industrial exhibits, and 
My reply, printed in the NIAA 


how . 
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newsletter, drew a large number of 
responses, among them a request for 
this review of our mail selling meth- 
ods. The reply said, in brief, that we 
did not follow up sales inquiries be- 
cause the person who inquired already 
had the literature; and if he couldn’t 
figure out from that whether he was 
interested, his employer would have 
keeping him home 
Send- 
ing him more of the same type of lit- 
a bit. 


saved money by 
swapping stories in the office. 


erature wouldn’t stimulate him 





Make Literature Practical 


The fact is that the buyer, in ad- 


dition to knowing what he _ needs, 


must have good, practical descriptive 
literature from his source of supply. 
This is where direct mailing programs 
often break down, both from the pur- 
chaser’s and the seller’s end. So this 


1S where a few remarks on our own 


experience may prove helpful to others 





By C. FRED SAUEREISEN 
Sauereisen Cement 
Pittsburgh 


Company 


> Seeciry Savercisen | 
a CEMENTS - COMPOUNDS 


eed ememnembied ports or chetehes ber techmmet etvane by oe: enperts 
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@ WRITE FOR INDEXED PRICE CHART 
@ YEARLY OVER 2008 000 POUNDS OF SAUEREISEN CEMENTS 
AME USED IM THE WORLD'S FINEST PRODUCTS 


SAUEREISEN CEMENTS COMPANY 


TECHMICAL CEMENTS queue 


IMOUSTRIAL COmPOUNDS 
Saver ms wise ree 


—— —— oe -_ 


Puteburgh 15. Penne | 


ADVERTISING—Business paper ads back 
up direct mail campaign with same helpful 
copy. Lead paragraph encourages sampling— 
"Test on your own applications, or send un- 
assembled parts for advice by our experts.” 


in encouraging buyers to respond to 
direct mail. 
In the preparation of literature de- 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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Education on the Selling Line 


Shell indoctrinates buyers in general petroleum “know-how” 
to develop long range industrial lubricants markets 


By P. R. WILLMARTH 
Collaborators, Inc. 


St. Loui 
_ fashion the postwar progress it 


is seeking, private industry’s most 
potent tool will be information—edu- 


Busine 


cation of its workers and its custom- 
ers. Shell Oil Company has proved 
the wisdom of this modern concept of 
sales promotion through an_ educa- 
tional series extending over the past 
12 years. This “industrial indoctrina- 
tion program” is credited with a major 
role in the company’s rapid advance- 
ment in the highly competitive field 
of industrial lubricant sales. 

In 1934, Shell started a major cam- 
paign to increase its sales of industrial 
lubricants. This involved marketing 
its products to technicians with highly 
specialized knowledge in their par- 


ticular fields—an acid test of a sales 


BUYER EDUCATION—Since the machines themselves are the “con- 
sumers” of industrial lubricants, Shell begins its marketing program 
by the “Panorama of Lubrication” series. This explains, for each in- 
dustry, the how, what, and why of machine and engine construction. 
Page (center) from “Aviation Engine Lubrication” is an example of 
the simple text and drawings used to explain what makes an airpalne 


To B. 


G. Symon, manager of Shell’s lubri- 


force’s knowledge and ability. 


cants department, it posed the prob- 
lem—shared by all other companies— 
of establishing a bridge of understand- 
ing across the chasm between the pe- 
troleum salesman’s specialized know!l- 
edge of petroleum chemistry and the 
buyer’s equally specialized knowledge 
of his industry’s mechanical require- 
ments. That chasm represented a 
potential pitfall of customer dissatis- 
faction. It existed because of the lack 
of basic information which could be 
interpreted into a common “language 
of lubrication” that would provide the 
means of establishing mutual under- 
standing between the buyer and the 
With rapid advances in all 


phases of industry, there was an in- 


seller. 


creasing need for industry to “inter- 


pret” these advances to its public. 











Three Phase Program 


That was the theory that launched 
Shell’s industrial indoctrination pro- 
gram as a_ vital marketing tool. 
Subdivided into three concurrent edu- 
cational, institutional, and product- 
promotional phases, a plan was worked 
out to familiarize Shell’s employes 
with the 
which dictated manufacturing, sales, 
and service procedures. At the same 


customer’s requirements 


time, the plan was designed to over- 
come the petroleum buyer’s indiffer- 
ence to the difficulties met by the 
petroleum industry in filling his re- 
quirements. 

These objectives called for a con- 
sumer’s rather than a producer’s ap- 
proach. The real “consumers” of 
petroleum products, however, are the 
machines which use them—not the 


Thus, the 


customers who buy them. 


fly. This series is purely educational (Shell's name is mentioned only 
on title page) and is designed to give the buyer a background in 
the physical and engineering concepts of his industry so that he 
can approach the industrial lubrication problem with greater under 
standing. These booklets, of which more than 500,000 copies have been 
distributed, have received wide acclaim from the various industries 


. QRNORAMA OF Lipp 
“Ay, 
he 


ENGINE AND AUXILIARY 
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success of a petroleum product—and 
ts acceptance by the customer—often 
depends as much upon the characteris- 
tics of the machine in which it is 
ysed as upon the characteristics of the 
product itself. In other words, the 
“reason why” a petroleum product is 
made in a certain way is found in the 
nature of the machine that is going to 

In view of this, the job of 
“indoctrinating” Shell’s employes and 
customers in the “whys” of manufac- 
turing and marketing petroleum prod- 
ucts was approached by showing them 
why the machines that used the prod- 
ucts were designed and operated in a 
certain way, and why these factors of 
machine design and operation set up 
certain basic requirements for a satis- 
factory fuel or lubricant. 


Valuable Research 


Data Distributed 


With the enthusiastic sponsorship of 
P. E. Lakin, Shell’s vice-president in 
charge of marketing, the lubricants 
department dug into the job of com- 
piling, arranging, and simplifying the 
information this objective called for. 
In 1936, Shell published the first of 
a series of books called the “Panorama 
of Lubrication.” These represent the 
educational phase of the indoctrina- 
tion program. Care was taken to 
avoid any mention of Shell products 
in them, by brand name or otherwise. 
Written in easily understandable style, 


INSTITUTIONAL SERVICE—So well re- 
ceived was the "Panorama" series that Shell 
undertook as a public relations service to 
show how the same technique can be ap- 
plied to other industries. The result was 
@ 160-page study of the metal-working 
ndustry entitled “Changing The Shape Of 
Metals With An Engine Lathe." Again, 
Shell's name is mentioned only on title page. 
Produced at $7.50 unit cost, hundreds of 
copies went to metalworking executives. 
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Biggest Breadwinner 


: 
- ; 
SHELL 
SMELL (INDUSTRIAL LUBRIC ARTS 


PRODUCT PROMOTION—Shell followed up 
the educational-institutional effort with a 
hard-hitting advertising and product man- 
ual series. Ad campaign (above) on indus- 
trial lubricants is currently running in 
business and general press. Product manuals 
(right) are all-out name brand promotion 
and distributed to lubricant specifiers prev- 
iously indoctrinated by “Panorama” series. 


the series dealt solely with fundamen- 
tal factors that control the manufac- 
ture and use of petroleum products. 
Each book discussed a specific type 
of “consumer” machine, showing how 
that machine’s operating principles 
and characteristics determine the na- 
ture of the lubricant that should be 
used. Whether the reader’s problem 
was the selling or buying of lubricants, 
these basic factors applied. 

In the first two years that the in- 
doctrination program was under way, 
it received more than 13,000 lines of 
unsolicited publicity in various busi- 
ness publications. This might have 
been expected, but Shell had not an- 
ticipated the lively interest shown by 
institutions and industries only indi- 
rectly concerned’ with petroleum 
products. Up to this writing, nearly 
a half million copies of the books have 
been distributed. 

The books are in magazine format 
of 8'2 by 11 inch size, using colored 
charts, illustrations, phantom views, 
and diagrams to dramatize the main 
points of the text. To avoid the charge 
of “exploitation,” Shell’s name appears 
only in the copyright line, on the title 
page, and in the trademark design on 
the back cover. 


Fundamentals Clearly Explained 
The basic approach typical of each 

book in the series is shown by the first, 

‘The Fundamentals of Lubrication,” 


which launched the program from 
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COVER PICTURE STORY 














HELL Oil Company continues the 
institutional phase of its indus- 
trial lubricants campaign by boosting 
good customers in Shell-sponsored ads. 
IM’s cover features the striking art- 
work symbolizing the Flintkote Com- 
pany, a user of Shell’s industrial lubri- 
cants for 16 years. Copy reads: “At 
Flintkote’s East Rutherford, N. J., 
a single machine, in a 


plant, year, 


could produce enough fire-resistant 


roofing to cover Manhattan over 


635 million square feet 7 
International-Harvester ad featur- 
ing giant loaf of bread on I-H truck 
(preceding page), is another in the 
series. Shell advertising policy, as ex- 
plained in adjoining article, is to em- 
phasize the idea—‘Call in the Shell 
Lubrication Engineer.” 

This campaign is currently running 
Business 


in Time, Newsweek, and 


Week. 





answering the basic ques- 
Shell’s an- 
simple lay- 


bedrock by 
tion, “Why 


swer was a dramatically 


a lubricant?” 


man’s interpretation of the basic 


scientific reasons why the nation in- 


vests more than a half-billion dollars 
annually in slipperiness to counteract 
the destructive effects of friction. 

This same sort of simplicity was 
used to explain the structure and char- 
acteristics of a lubricating oil film 
and to clarify one of the industry’s 
newer innovations, the solvent-extrac- 
tion process used in the manufacture 
of lubricating oils. 

Number five in the series tackled 
the endlessly disputed problem of au- 
tomotive engine lubrication by ex- 
plaining an oil’s four functions of 
sealing, and 


cooling, lubricating, 


cleansing—another new concept to 
those readers who thought that an oil 
fulfilled its job only by being slippery. 

Other books in the series give sim- 
ilar treatment to the problems of 
Diesel engine, steam engine, aviation 
engine, steam turbine, and hydraulic 


machine lubrication. 
Data for Each Industry 


At the same time that this series 
of books provided a vertical study of 
the problems of lubricating the prime 
movers used in many industries, a sec- 
ond series of panorama books was in- 
augurated to present a horizontal study 
of the lubrication problems of the 
many different machines used in a par- 


38 


Typical of 
these is “Marine Engine and Auxiliary 


ticular single industry. 
Equipment Lubrication,” an 80-page 
book covering the lubricant demands 
of the complete gamut of shipboard 
machinery from main propulsion units 
to cargo winches. 

Although both the horizontal and 
vertical series in the “Panorama of 
Lubrication” were originally conceived 
as a source of basic knowledge of ma- 
chine characteristics for Shell’s em- 
ployes, salesmen’s copies were seen by 
technicians and executives of consumer 
industries who requested them by the 
thousands for the seemingly opposite 
purpose of acquainting themselves 
with the problems which Shell—or any 
other oil company—faced in serving 
them. In this way, the series did its 


job of educating the oil salesmen 
about the problems of the customers 
and at the same time, by presenting 
helpful and unbiased facts, indirectly 
became a powerful sales tool by stress- 
ing machine performance requirements 
to buyers as the only sound basis for 
judging lubricant quality. 
Institutional Study of 

Metal Working 


Among the hundreds of letters that 
poured in to Shell indorsing the indoc- 
trination program were many from 
seemingly unrelated 

frankly asked for 


ideas and assistance in developing sim- 


corporations in 


industries which 


ilar programs for their own employes 


and customers. It was from thes 
that the institutional phase of Shell’; 
program took life. 

To render this service, Shell decided 
to apply methods it had used in train- 
ing its own organization—the fundi- 
mentals of “how to think” rather than 
“what to think”—to a field of wid 
(the 
demonstrate how the 


general interest metal-working 
industry) to 
panorama technique could be adapted 
for the interpretation of other indus- 
Shell selected the metal-work- 


ing industry for the experiment be. 


tries, 
cause it was one in which the “why” 
of procedures had been neglected in 
the rush of war production. It was 
one where “interpretation” of the job 
of the metal-shaping tool operator was 
badly needed. 

The result was an exhaustive, 160- 
page bound book “Changing the Shape 
of Metals With an 


which explains the “why” of metal- 


Engine Lathe,” 


working tools and procedures. 

book is not an instruction manual on 
the engine lathe. Rather, it is a me- 
dium for developing worker initiative 
It gives the operator, beginner or ex- 
perienced, the concrete reasons hidden 
behind the design and operating tech- 
As the book itself 


explains, the follower knows hou to 


nique of a lathe. 


do something when he is told, but the 
leader has the knowledge and ability 
to do things without having to be told 
because he understands the _ reasons 
why the job must be done in a specific 
manner. 

Copies of the book were distributed 


among executives, factory managers 
and supervisors in the naetal-working 
industry. Again, hundreds of enthusi- 
astic letters poured in from many o 
America’s largest corporations landing 
the job, requesting copies for use in 
their training program, and urging 
continuation of the work. Sever 
thousand copies were purchased out- 
end in- 
Again 
n the 


right by interested companies 
dividuals at the cost 
Shell’s name will be found on! 
copyright line, but the letters praising 
,0ugh 


oublic 


price. 


this unobtrusiveness are proof 
of its value in consumer and 


relations. 
Ad Campaign and Product %! inuals 


The product- promotional ise ol 


. . . 1 Pn 
the indoctrination program !\'s bee 
pany $ 
cation 


largely carried out by the c 
intensive dual campaign of p' 


e- <$ 
advertising—consumer and  usine 


, which 
magazines, and product mani 


(Continued on Page 8 
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Industrial executive gives quick review o principles of correspondence 


By S. D. DISTELHORST 


Sales Promotion Manager 
Cochrane Corporation 


Ve 


Philadelphia. 


N the interest of stimulating better 
business letters, a local business 
organization has figured that the cost 
of a dictated letter, including the 
writer's time, typist’s time, stationery, 
postage, supplies, and overhead, is 
from 35 to 75 cents. The same conclu- 
sion was reached by Dr. Benjamin R. 
Haynes, professor of business educa- 
tion at the University of Tennessee, 
who estimated the cost of a finished 
letter at 60 cents. One hundred letters 
a day for a five-day week cost more 
than $15,000 a year, not counting the 
value of a good or bad impression left 
with the prospective customer, user, 
or sales representative. 

All this emphasizes the importance 
of a little forehand planning. Here 
is a quick review of letter-writing 
fundamentals that too often slip from 
mind. 

A few notes in the margin of a letter 
to be answered are of inestimable value. 
Spelling out unusual words in the 
margin aids the new stenographer in 
familiarizing herself with the techni- 
cal terms commonly used in her or- 
ganization. For example, a good cus- 
tomer of ours recently asked for our 
publication on “continuous blowoff 
systems forwarder tube boilers.” The 
“forwarder” was finally interpreted 
as “for water-tube boilers.” 

This leads up to the first principle 
for writers: BE PRECISE; and for 
typists: IF YOU ARE IN DOUBT— 
ASK! 


Opening and Close 


Stercotyped openings make letters 
unimpressive, weak, and completely 
Letters 


lackir in attention value. 


that rt with “referring to” or 
Tegar ‘ing your letter of February 
third” should be rearranged to make 
4 Sparling impression. If necessary, 
the subjects to be covered by the letter 
should be listed separately before be- 


ginnin the text. Ninety-nine times 





Technical Letters and Reports 














(and die) by the blue pencil. 
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Lincoln's Gettysburg Address (Revised Version) 


As a warning to unrestrained “purists,” Mr. Distelhorst shows what can 
happen to one of the most beautiful pieces of English prose ever written when 
corrected and improved after the manner of certain editors, copywriters, ad- 
vertising managers, and instructors in the gentle art of journalism who live 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth 


dedicated to the proposition tha 
engaged in a great civil war testing whether that 
any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
t on a great battlefield of that war. We 


rtion of that field as » final 


resting place for tnose who! > gave their iives that that 
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we should do this. 








Yow» deal 





It is altogether fitting and proper ‘hat 


Why use Unnrerssonf 















out of a hundred the letter will flow 
along smoothly if a good beginning 
is made. One authority has listed two 
simple rules for making a good start: 
1. Express pleasure or regret. “It 
was certainly fine to hear from 
you.” Or, “Sorry, but it’s im- 
possible to 
quest.” 
2. Indicate that some action has 


grant your. re- 
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been taken. ‘Your order is al- 
ready being filled.” Or, “Just 
as soon as your letter came in 
we took immediate steps to... 
The close of the letter is extremely 
important. When the subject has 
been covered, sfop. At first, the writer 
has an uncomfortable feeling that his 
letters leave the reader suspended in 
However, letters ended at 


mid-air. 
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You will remember—‘you hay: 


Standard Proof-Reader’'s Marks forgotten, or never knew, becauy 
I don’t.” 
Feedwater deaerators are built of a Transmitted to you—“you hold 


the bag for a while—I’m tired of 
Sig 


Use this mark 
- r 
for paragraphs variety of materials. Welded rolled-plate 


Concur generally—‘‘haven’t read 
Marking lower case construction using Zow farbon steel, the document and don’t want tok 
bound by anything I say.” 
Marking capitalization + ee monel, and other metals is In conference — “gone out— 
= don’t know where he is.’ 
Transpositions supplied €y6"a11 (capa citieafand pressures. Kindly expedite reply — “for 
God’s sake try and find the papers.” 
_—, Passed to . . . —‘‘Pigeon-holed in 


Bridging elisions For pressure and #er vacuum “~ 
a more sumptuous ofhce. 





” 


In abeyance—'‘a state of grace 
ervice, cast-iron shells of for disgraceful state.” 
Appropriate action — “do you 


A. sectiona) ; = ‘ 
deeply plates know what to do with it? I don’t.’ 


Insertions; deletions 
Giving him the picture—"\ong, 
confusing, and inaccurate  state- 
ment to a newcomer.” 
Taking the writing in The Reader: 
Separating letters f sol if ings for pressures up Digest and Time as an adult standard, 
Dr. Rudolf Flesch of Columbia Uni- 
Indicating figures and Chirtygounts per square inch) are versity has evolved three rules for 
abbreviations wanted writing that will be more readily un- 


derstood: 


1. Shorten your sentences to an 


r 7 
Joining letters 








also available. 


er “ i average of 17 words. 

Indicating spelled ochrane h 1 some 

out forms wanted 2. Shorten your words to 150 
syllables per 100 words. 
Retaining matter rated horsepower re omenenemmeateninsse : , 
crossed out by aisteke 3. Use about six personal refer- 
ences per 100 words. 


Snes : - As an example of the improved 
feedwater heaters since 188 pondator bs 
< ae. @ readability, the following rewrite of 
Ls : an OPA regulation is quoted in 3 
ring illi x ties, th - SP 

oS a oe oe booklet prepared for the United States 

Civil Service Commission: 
Delete; take out - generally used combinations. Unless the Office of Pri Ad 
£ ministration or an authorized repre 
sentative thereof shall, by letter to 
applicant within 21 days from the 
date of filing application, disapprove 


. : ic ed such 
terest than those which taper off with and stilted bromides and even gram- the maximum price as reported suc 
. price shall be deemed to have been 





Accomy 














this logical point have more vital in- There are other forms of archaic 


some of the ultra-formal bro s atic: . . roided in ; we 
| ‘ omide matical errors to be avoided in a approved, subject to non-retroactive 
that have been in use for the past literate and interesting letter. In gen- written disapproval or readjustment 


hundred years. eral, brevity should be the watch- at any later time by the Office o! 


> » y. . : . 
Body or Text Material word. Early in the war the Air Forces Price Administration 


News Letter compiled a glossary of Here is the intelligible version: 
You must wait three w 
fore you can charge the 
Here is a typically confused sentence ington: ae é OP 

, : es prices you applied for i 
resulting from the use of “we”, taken Under consideration — “never always change that price 
rs do, they will write you a 


The old custom of referring to one’s 


self as “we” produces stilted results. red-tape ‘officialese’ in wartime Wash- 


trom our own company cor heard of it. 
respondence : [ 'nder active ( onsideration— 


Technical Reports 


‘The writer knows Mr.——— “will have a shot at finding the 
very well and we will be glad to file.” These general rules appl) 
the meeting of .. .” Has received careful considera- equal force to writing reports 
tion—"‘a period of inactivity cover- preparation of a well written r 
ing a time lag.” accurate and complete in it 
sound in its logic, attractiy 


address 
Even though the letter is signed 
with the company name, the writer as 


an agent of the company is a single Have you any remarks?—“‘give 
all mechanical makeup, and co 


in its conclusions—is a task 
ing the best efforts of the writ 


person. “Nobody,” said Mark Twain, me some idea of what it’s 
“ys entitled to refer to himself as ‘we’ about!” 

except kings, editors, and persons with The project is in the air—“‘am 
tapeworms.” completely ignorant of the subject.” (Continued on Page 6 
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apers.” 
led in 


grace 
» you 
lon’t ; 
“long, 
State- 
ader’ 


idard, 
Uni 


states 


Ad 


LONG-RANGE GOOD WILL—Large industrialists use “institutional 
films for long-term merchandising. Left, elaborate sound stage for 
Aluminum Company of America's technicolor film, “Unfinished Rain- 


bows," where Napoleon III is shown introducing aluminum dinnerware 
at banquet. Right, Pullman Company's industrial film “Look Into To- 
morrow’ teaches value of public good will during time of shortages. 


Do You Need a Business Film? 


By CARL DUESER 


¥™ probably have heard this at 
a social gathering: 
Yes, sir! The doctor prescribed 
pills for me and they did u'on- 
Here—try a couple!” 
unfortunately, you hear this 
mong some business men: 
"A film is just what we needed. 
You ought to have one!” 
or pills, it makes no differ- 
th statements are equally fal- 
cious because there is no “formula” 
answer on the use of industrial films. 
like a doctor’s prescription, it de- 
pends on the circumstances. 
This mrst 


prescription” or a special plea for the 


article, then, is not a 
ise hlms; instead, it is a list of 
symptoms,” of circumstances where 
the use of films have proved profitable. 
ust, the uses of films are discussed, 
and the the costs. The third and 
nost vital step—does this apply to my 
“Mpany’—is up to you. You are 


urown film doctor. 


What Films Have Done 


} ’ 1 : o 
Here’s what films may do for you, 


s of what they have done 
t othe: 
l. In ase sales. 
ims ca 
Product, 
WSers. or | 


methods 


create a demand for your 
xplain its advantages to 


iin your sales force in better 


Example: Several major oil com- 
panies use both sound slide films and 
motion pictures to train dealers in 
methods of station cleanliness and sales 
of both oil and accessories. A random 
survey of proprietors and attendants 
reveals application of the principles 
enunciated. 


Example: A manufacturer of paint 


COMBUSTION CHempeR*; 


MEAT €xCHANGE® 


GRAPHIC EDUCATION—How heavy ma- 
chinery works is demonstrated in scene above 
from Procter & Gamble's "Scrub Game." Be- 
low, Allis-Chalmers uses film "Tornado in a 
Box" to show basic principle of compressor. 
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for home use determines areas having 
sub-par sales, then arranges a minute- 
movie sales campaign in the neighbor- 
hood theaters of such areas. Immedi- 
ate sharp rises in the sales curve have 
invariably resulted. Demand was cre- 
ated by showing housewives painting 
their own furniture and cupboards 
with the product. 
2. Create good will. 

Face the situation; there may be sim- 
ilar products perfectly interchange- 
able with yours. Consumer preference 
is an intangible factor in this case. 
Or perhaps your company is a “soul- 
less corporation” subject to some de- 
gree of public regulation which is in 
turn subject to public pressure on leg- 
islators. You may wish to build gen- 


eral good will. 


Example: Films produced during 
the war showing the contributions 
made by fathers at work in heavy in- 
dustrial plants while sons were in the 
service. 

annual re- 


Stockholders’ 
port films which operate two ways: 


Example: 


The stockholder is shown where dol- 
lar income goes and all factors ex- 
plaining the profit level are graph- 
ically explained. At the same time 
the employe can see that he receives 
the major portion of gross income. 

driving 


Example: Films on safe 


sponsored by manufacturers of auto- 
They 


contain no advertising other than the 


4| 


mobiles, tires and accessories. 





SALES DEMONSTRATION—Allis-Chalmers 
shows how gas turbine uses heat fom blow- 
torch to spin pinwheel. (‘Tornado in a Box."') 


opening and end titles and in no way 
promote the product directly. Indi- 


rection, or goodwill, is the aim. 


Example: A major oil company 
sought high-type, financially responsi- 
ble lessee-proprietors for its stations. 
In a story-type film which soft-ped- 
alled the company’s interests, it was 
shown how a civic minded proprietor 
gained social standing, reputation and 
good financial remuneration through 
his connection with the company. 

3. Attract desirable employes and 

establish attitudes. 
Your firm has its own methods and 
policies. You may offer advantages 
which other firms do not; such advan- 
tages may attract and hold a desirable 
type employe far better when shown 
in a story-type film than when ex- 
pounded by an enthusiastic speaker. 
Words may be misunderstood or not 
understood at all, whereas an idea may 
be put across pictorially. 

Example: A pioneer manufacturer 
of business machines requires employes 
of high mental and mechanical ability. 
Regular employment is reasonably as- 
sured, special recreational areas are 
maintained near the plant. In _ the 
film, an applicant sees the plant and 
the types of work done on a conducted 
tour, and looks over the recreational 
areas on his own. There is no **sale,”” 
no actual hiring. The decision is left 
in the air, with an open attitude de- 
void of high pressure. Prospective 
employe and prospective purchaser 
alike have obtained a good idea of 
manufacturing methods and attained 
a good opinion of the product, the 
plant and its policies; further, the 
film serves as a screening medium by 
delineating the kind of positions which 
are open and what is required. 

4. Shorten technical training periods. 
Write the Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., for a copy of “The 
Index of Training Films,”’ which lists 


films for sale, or write the US ofhce 
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of Education, 1230 Temp. M Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C., for its list 
of films available on a loan basis at a 
For training operations 
the turret lathe 


nominal fee. 
on such machines as 
and vertical borer, available films may 
fill your need. In event, they will 
serve as a guide in the development 
of the technical training phase of a 
film program. 

5. Render your product transport- 
able. 
Heavy equipment, e.g., road machin- 
ery, tractors, printing presses, lathes 
and the like, cannot be taken to your 
prospective customer. He may go to 
the scene of actual usage, but in pre- 
liminary contacts a film will eliminate 
lost time and travel time, in addition 
to showing use under field conditions 
in a variety of locations. 


Example: A tractor and farm equip- 


ment manufacturer uses films shot in 


SALES INCENTIVE—Basic principles get at- 
tention-getting presentation in Quaker Oats 
Company film, “Double-Barreled Selling.” 


part by its own representatives. Field 


shots are incorporated into a story- 
film with additional commercially pro- 
duced scenes, showing the uses of its 
equipment in all parts of the country. 
The fact that such films are in color 
and embrace operations in historic and 
scenic areas added much to its attrac- 
tiveness. The manufacturer’s name 
was nowhere mentioned in the film, 
although it appeared on equipment. 


The Economics of Film Needs 


Now let’s look at the economics of 
these five propositions, from the stand- 
point of both dollars and practicality. 

1. Increase sales. 

To adequately cover all prospects may 
require hiring additional sales represen- 
tatives. Which is 
idditional qualified men or making a 
personnel 


cheaper—hiring 
film and providing sales 
with copies and projection equipment 
so they may reach large groups with 
more than a sales talk? Figure it out 
carefully. You are now considering 


major cost items. 
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If your film were to be shown before 
professional societies and trade groups, 
or in theaters, without demanding the 
time of salesman, balance your profits 
from anticipated sales increases against 
the costs of production plus distribu- 
tion costs. (Distribution costs will be 
discussed in a later article.) 

2. Create good will. 

What per cent of the market is your 
product getting in comparison to sim- 
ilar products? If it’s not a fair share, 
based on comparative capital invest- 
ments, there’s a reason. Eliminate 
possible causes one at a time: Trans- 
portation, location, distribution, sales 
effort and the like. If goodwill re- 
mains, then a film is one effort which 
may help—if it’s made right and used 
right! 

3. Attract desirable employes and 

establish attitudes. 
Gather the facts: What is your turn- 
over, how much training does each 
employe require (and receive), who 
gives it, how long does it take? Add 
up the time losses of both trainer and 
trainee, multiply by their salaries, and 
balance against the cost of film pro- 
duction and showings, considering 
that training time may be consider- 
ably cut by the use of films. 

The exact reduction in time cannot 
be positively established, but exhaus- 
tive tests by the Navy during the war 
established that men learn up to 35 
more in a given time, and remember 


fond 


facts up to 55% longer, when motion 
pictures, sound slide films, charts and 
models equip- 
ment and recordings are used. (pp 
2-3, Basic U. S. Navy manual on the 
Educational Use of Training Aids.) 


pictures, and actual 


4. Shorten technical training periods. 
Borrow films on technical operations 
from the U. S. Office of Education 
Study them. Determine the useful- 
ness of these or similar films and com- 
pare with your own methods. Again, 


> 


(Continued on Page 82 
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669M sorry that the factory couldn’t 

get me a sample of our product, 
and I haven’t any photos or literature. 
But it’s about so long, so wide, and so 









high; it weighs about 16 pounds and 
t will sell like hot cakes. 
there any questions?” 





Now, are 






The foregoing remarks are reported 
to have been made by a manufactur- 






er’s representative at a meeting of 





alesmen on the staff of one of his 
They 
were quoted at one of the regional con- 
manufac- 






company’s leading distributors. 






ferences of the groups of 


turers and distributors (of mill tools 








and machinery) held recently as part 





of a long-range program for improv- 
distribution 





ing sales and lowering 


costs through the joint efforts of all 






concerned. 





The subject of conducting the dis- 







tributor sales meeting is receiving 
plenty of attention from the three 
major industrial associations in the 





mill supply field, which, since 1944, 
have been pooling their efforts toward 
bringing about better conditions for 
thir member companies. The three 
are: The American Supply & Machin- 
try Manufacturers’ Association, repre- 
senting manufacturers; the National 
Supply = & Machinery Distributors’ 
Association and the Southern Supply 
& Machinery Distributors’ Association, 
fepresenting distributors. 













Survey Results 
Memb 


for a lo 





rs of these groups have felt 
‘g time that the distributor 
sales m¢ ting is a potentially useful 
method for 







educating distributor 








tilesmen—that it is, in fact, a plank 
0 the mtinuing program of sales 
‘aining which is even more urgently 
meded for distributors’ staffs than for 





ther ty res of little 


id been done on the subject 


salesmen. But 





research 
until it 


t 


ime up for study a couple 
part of the three 
peacetime 


years ago as a 
‘ssociaty 
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objectiv e to 








Better Distributor Sales Meetings 
Cut Merchandising Costs 


How to get increased efficiency from distributor sales force 


worth of in- 


billion 


dustrial equipment annually. 


merchandise $5 


To gather information on the way 


in which distributor sales meetings 
were being held, and on ideas as to 


should be held, question- 


naires were sent to manufacturer and 


how they 
distributor executives. Their sugges- 
tions were pooled and their recommen- 
dations compiled into a report which 


was issued to members of the three 
associations. 
Results of the program are now 


bearing fruit, as may be gathered by 


By JAMES J. DE MARIO 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Passaic, N. J. 


discussions which have been held at a 
series of joint regional sales confer- 
ences in five key industrial centers: 
Chicago, Boston, Memphis, Cleveland 
and Philadelphia. 


More Meetings Advocated 


During the past year, talks have 
been made at these conferences on the 
distributor sales meeting, both from 
the manufacturer’s and distributor’s 
standpoint. In one of these, it was 
brought out that manufacturers felt 
that No. 1 on the list of nine ways in 
which distributor salesmen could be 
given a satisfactory knowledge of the 
products they sell was: Conducting 
more meetings of distributor salesmen 
and manufacturers’ representatives. 

Points on which spokesmen for the 
distributors seemed practically unani- 
mous were these: 

1. The manufacturer’s represen- 
tative at the meeting should be emi- 
nently well qualified to speak, pre- 
side, or otherwise act for his com- 
pany. 

2. A should be 


determined in advance, and adhered 


time schedule 
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to. The should not be 
long. (One specified an hour and 
1§ minutes as ideal length; another 


said two hours should be the outside 


meeting 


limit. Several stressed the value of 
brevity.) 

3. It is a good plan to let sales- 
men participate—to encourage ques- 
tions from the floor, to let those 
who have done well with the manu- 
facturer’s product tell “how they 
do it,” and, in short, to use the con- 
ference, rather than the lecture, 
method. 

4. Follow-through is important 
and necessary. One company sends 
a questionnaire to salesmen after a 
meeting, to measure its effective- 
ness, and keeps a record of sales re- 


sults for 30 days after the meeting. 


That distributor sales meetings have 
not always been properly planned and 
conducted was acknowledged by both 
manufacturers and distributors. Both 
are accepting responsibility for raising 
the standards of such meetings, which 
have been the subject of discussions at 
the joint regional sales conferences 
mentioned above. 

Many of the participants stressed 
the need for advance planning, in de- 
tail, and well ahead of the scheduled 
date of a meeting. Speaking for the 
distributors, E. E. Stvan of Strong, 
Carlisle & Hammond Company, Cleve- 
land, said that his company allows six 
weeks’ time for the preparation of a 
meeting; and that it inquires how the 
manufacturer (whose product is to 
be the subject under discussion) will 
make his presentation. Other points 
determined in ‘advance are whether 
or not there will be sound pictures, 
and if so, if a screen must be fur- 
nished; whether or not there will be a 
product demonstration, and if a bench, 
drill press or other accessories must be 
provided. 

That company also makes it a prac- 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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Industrial editor 


By E. M. VAN DUZER 
Editor 
Eastern Airlines. In 


Great Silver Fleet News, 


New York 


HE industrial press is in a posi- 

tion to wave the flag of truce be- 
tween labor and management. It is 
confronted with the opportunity of 
a lifetime. It is important, however, 
that management—which controls 
this press—realize the potentialities of 
develop 


company publications and 


them intelligently. 

What better way is there to get 
management's message over to its em- 
ployes than through its magazine or 
newspaper? Such a publication has a 
potential reader interest that far out- 
mimeo- 


weighs the most brilliant 


graphed memorandum ever con- 
ceived. In most companies there is 
a steady flow of directives, orders, an- 
nouncements, changes in procedure, 
memos, and other bulletins that flow 
out from the executive offices into the 
hands of various segments of the em- 
ployes, or are dutifully thumbtacked 
to a bulletin board where they’re not 


read half the time. 


Bulletins do not command the in- 


terest or attention many executives 


think they do. 

On the other hand, people have 
been trained to look to newspapers and 
magazines for real news. This respect 
of the printed word can be taken ad- 
vantage of by the progressive business 


man who recognizes the dire necessity 
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Challenge to 
Company Publications 


of having his workers pull in the 
same direction that he is going if both 
are to prosper and be happy. 

This is a country of readers. Publi- 
cations mould opinions every day, and 
surely there is nothing wrong with 
management trying to acquaint labor 
with the facts of industrial life, so 
that harmony and understanding ex- 
ist instead of suspicion and bitterness. 
Yet in too many instances, manage- 
ment has seemed completely unable to 
comprehend that company publica- 
tions can be a powerful weapon for 


good employe relations. 


Employes Are Mature 

The day is past when such a pub- 
lication was published with the rather 
vague idea that printing four pages 
or more of employes’ pictures and 
trivial news items automatically cre- 
ated the tie that binds between em- 
ployer and employe. 

Yes, the day is past, but unfortu- 
nately a lot of businesses don’t seem 
True, within the past 10 
remarkable 


to realize it. 
years there has been a 
change for the better in the industrial 
press. Progress is being made every 
year. But of the 6,000 to 7,000 pub- 
lications that K. C. Pratt, authority 
on company publications, estimates 
are being printed in North America 
today, too many are still of the “cat 
and dog” variety. 

The main trouble with industrial 
publishing lies with management, for 
a good percentage of top men still 


tells how, why and what on employe relations 


cling to the idea that the old-fash 
ioned “house organ” is industrial pub- 
lishing at its best. They fail to realize 
that all of their employes are adult and 
that a number of them are intelligent 
They resent being handed a publica- 
tion smacking strongly of a high 
school paper. 

One of the greatest assets a com- 
pany can have is, of course, a stead) 
customer. Another great asset is 3 
steady employe—one who sticks. Is 
order to sell an employe on the value 
to him of working for a company, « 
is necessary to impress him with the 
fact that the company is worth work- 
ing for and represents quality and 
stability. He must know that it 1s 3 
winner. 

Show Your Company as a Winner 

The desire to be associated with 4 
winner is fundamental with all of us. 
High school and college students will 


shriek themselves hoarse as their team 
But let 


continues a winning streak. 
ot the 


that team lose and _ the attitud 
change—the boys 
bums instead of heroes. 

This desire to be associate 
winner is carried over into 
We want to be with “a 
“a big company 


strong little company,” in 


hecome 

students pecome 
with 4 
lult lite 
20 xd com- 


pany” or 
assure ourselves of that lity 
life that we want. 

It is for this reason t! 
pany publication must b 


com- 
rrefulll 


° . . 1 lire $0 
conceived and intelligent ited 
that it gives off an aroma e 


€3) 
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tu present a picture of a quality com- 
pan) that the employe can be proud 
to | ack. 

There are millions of workers who 
are open to a real sales job by man- 
Out of the 55 to 58 mil- 


lion people working today, only 15 


agement. 


million belong to unions. The remain- 
ing 40 million or more are potential 
backers of management if intelli- 
gently appealed to, and naturally, in- 
telligently treated. 
bers are fed labor’s side of the story 


The union mem- 


through an active labor press and or- 
I 
They certainly should be 


given management’s side of the story 
> 


ganization. 


too 
People today are saturated with 
reading matter. The newsstands are 


























PROFESSIONAL EDITING 


Ford Motor Company's “Edge- 
water News" (above) presents 
management's message in a 
straightforward editorial style. Mr. 
Ford's address deals with basic 
ssues facing the American eco- 
nomic system at home and abroad. 


Professionally done feature 
tories dramatize company's prod- 
icts and make employe realize im- 
ortance of job he is doing. 
op left, Remington-Rand's “Ink” 
tells story of how tabulating equip- 
ent “keeps ‘em rolling" on the 
reat Northern Railway. Right, 
Telephone Review" of New York 

ephone Company shows how 
juipment is used on shio-to-chor> 


witchboard of “Qveen Elizabeth.” 
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heavy with stacks of good magazines 
and excellent newspapers with which 
the company publication is competing 
for the employe’s limited reading time. 
It is wrong to think that employes 
wait with bated breath for their com- 
pany publication to be thrust into 
their hands, and that they immediately 
sit down and read every word of it. 


Professional Quality Needed 

The truth is they’ll read it if they 
find something in it worth reading, 
and if that something is presented in 
the professional style they have un- 
consciously become used to through 
reading outside newspapers or maga- 
zines. In other words, it must be a 
quality job. 

Getting quality and real interest 
into a publication naturally involves 
a number of things, but it all starts 
with an experienced editor being 
brought into the company. No mat- 
ter how limited or how extensive his 
budget—whether he gets out a 40- 
page magazine or a 4-page newspaper 
every month—whether he uses color 
or black and white—an editor who is 
a professional can doa professional job 
with the tools given him. 

But strange as it may seem, this im- 
portant factor of choosing the right 
man to edit a publication is competely 
lost sight of in many instances. This 
is puzzling, because if a man is needed 
to run power machines, an expert 
machinist is hired. If a man is needed 
to supervise the keeping of financial 
























records, an expert bookkeeper or ac- 
countant is hired. Then why is it so 
often the case that a company pub- 
lication is assigned to some earnest 
young lady or man who was on the 
staff of the high school paper 10 years 
ago, with the actual layout and com- 
position of pages left to the tender 
mercies of a small printer who delights 
in using ornaments and fancy rules? 

Recently, Kent State University in 
Ohio conducted a survey of 443 in- 
dustrial editors which revealed that 
most of their publications are edited 
by personnel ranging from volunteer 
workers and stenographers to company 
presidents and outside advertising 
agencies! In most cases, getting out 
the publication—the most important 
link between employer and employe— 
is a part time job. Only mediocre 
publications can originate under such 
conditions; mediocre publications that 
do a correspondingly mediocre job of 
really “selling” the employes on the 
company. 
Amateurs Cost Money 

It stands to reason that an experi- 
enced man in any profession, or at 
least specialized outside advice and 
supervision, can better guarantee sat- 
isfactory results. It is an easy matter 
for a tyro to waste hundreds of dollars 
in resetting type, remaking cuts, re- 
making pages or in other errors; while 
the professional knows the short cuts 
and the way to do things right the 


(Continued on Page 132) 





















Simple Copy Preparation 
for Offset Printing 


By RAY M. HOGAN 


DVERTISERS using planograph 

or offset printing in many in- 

stances can prepare page copy them- 

selves, thereby reducing costs and sav- 
ing time. 

Planograph or offset is generally 

used for office and shop forms, simple 





STEP ONE in preparing simple office form 
for planograph. Using blue pencil (which 
does not photograph), draw in page size and 
type page. Pencil in ruled lines and layout 
of typewriter characters. With a ruling pen 
and Black India ink, trace over guide lines. 


advertising pieces printed in black and 
white, text matter reproduced from 
regular typography, typewriter copy 
and Varityping, and reproducing illus- 
trations made from photographs or 
line drawings. The copy preparation 
work can be done by anyone with a 
little drafting or art experience. More 
elaborate jobs using colors generally 
require the services of a commercial 
artist. 

The offset process 1s largely a pho- 
tographic one, and offers the designer 
great latitude in arrangement of illus- 
trations and type material. A work- 
ing drawing must be made of each 
page to be reproduced, and this work- 
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ing drawing is always a facsimile of 
the desired printed page. A _photo- 
graphic negative is made from this 
working drawing which is used to 
make the offset press plate. 

A simple effect or planograph job 
might include reproducing a shop or 
office form consisting of ruled lines, 
with text matter in regular typewriter 
characters. For the sake of demon- 
stration, we will say that we have a 
shop production form to print in black 
on one side of an 8'% by 11 page re- 
producing ruled lines and typewriter 
characters. 

The page is designed for a one-half 
inch margin all around, which means 
that the “type page” is 7% by 10 
The type page on any printed 


inches. 
job is the area within which all “live’ 
material must fit. 

The working drawing for a job like 
this would be made “‘same size,” which 
means that the drawing is the same 


RECORD 


PRODYCTION 
Account Number 
Job Number 


Delivery Date 





Superintendent 








STEP TWO—On standard typewriter, type 
material required to complete form. Use 
good white paper and a fresh, black ribbon. 
Hit each letter twice for firm impression. 


size as the printed sheet required. 
The first thing to do in making the 
working drawing for this simple job 
is to cut a piece of drawing paper, 
preferably regular illustration board to 
a size larger than 8'% by 11. Then in 
blue pencil draw in the page size (81 
by 11), and then put in the one-half 
This will 
give you the type page within which 
all live material will fit. Blue pencil 
is used because this color will not re- 


photographed, thus 


inch margin all around. 


produce when 
avoiding erasures. 


The next step is to pencil in the 


ruled lines and the location of the 
typewriter characters. After this pen- 
cil work is done, the next step is to 
ink it in, using a ruling pen filled with 
black India ink. 

Next, type out on a standard type- 
writer the material required to com- 
plete the form. In doing this, always 
use good white paper and a fresh, black 
ribbon. Hit each letter twice to give 
a firm, strong impression. 

The job is all finished now except 
to mount down the typewritten ma- 
terial. The pencil guide-lines on the 
working drawing show you just where 
this material fits. Cut apart each sec- 
tion, and mount it in position, using 
rubber cement, never paste or glue. 

In using rubber cement, first coat 
the surface of the area with a thin 
coating of rubber cement, applied with 
a brush or a palette knife. Allow it 
to dry until it becomes “tacky.” Then 
coat the back of each piece to be 





STEP THREE—Cut apart and mount 
tion, following blue guide lines. Use 
cement for pasting. Mark copy ‘ 


mounted down in the same n 
and lay it in position while the 
cement is still wet. Using a I 
and triangle for correct alignme 


(Continued on Page 58 
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ee years advertising men have 
held meetings for the primary 
purpose of improving the “profes- 
sional” standing of the advertising 
manager. Every so often the “brass” 
is invited with a program designed 
to show presidents and vice-presidents 
how important their advertising per- 
sonnel is. No one can quarrel with the 
motive behind such meetings, which 
is to raise high the banner of indus- 
trial advertising. One only wonders 
why it has to be stressed, when it 
ought to speak for itself in re- 
sults obtained. Artificial respiration 
shouldn’t be necessary. 

Any advertising manager worthy 
of the title should not need to be 
resuscitated by the volume of hot air 
from speakers glorifying the part the 
A. M. plays in obtaining new and 
holding old business. If he hasn’t al- 
ready proved his worth to his com- 
pany, no glorification or stimulation 
over a dinner table will ever serve 
to lift him up by his own bootstraps. 
If that is the way to do it, why not 
omit the oratory and advise said 
A. M. to take the big boss out to 
dinner, get him in a glowing mood 
and pour it in his ear? But even 
then he probably would not believe it. 
Title Instead of Raise? 

There are far too many advertising 
Managers who manage nothing but 
their own secretary, if they have one. 

A tew years ago we knew a fellow 


who received a new title, probably 
in liew of a raise. He used to be 
called “Manager, Advertising Depart- 
ment, and was promoted to “Adver- 
‘ising Manager.” He couldn’t see any 
difference then, but now it is clear, 
year: increase wisdom, that to man- 
4g¢ a department is quite different 
‘rom managing the advertising itself. 

Do ou, dear reader, manage your 
‘ompary’s advertising, or are you 
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Are Ad Managers Mice 


-By One of Them 


virtually a clerk or section manager, 
subject to whims of the top hats on 
major advertising policies? 

Let’s go a bit further. 
know enough about your company’s 
products and markets to really man- 
age its advertising? Do you know 


Do you 


how and just where your goods are 
sold? Do you study sales potentials? 
Do you know your sales heads, their 
likes, their weaknesses and strong 
points? Could you sell your com- 
pany’s products on the road? 

Could You Sell on the Road? 

How’s your personality? Are you 
afraid of private office calls? Can 
you, or do you, contribute to sales 
meetings, or are you scared to speak 
up when there’s an opportunity? In 
fact, do you get invited to sales 
meetings? 

In short, are you a salesman—of 
yourself, and for your company? You 
should be, if you want your job re- 
spected by the higher-ups. You should 
learn to talk on your feet; a public 
speaking course helps a lot. 

The recognition the advertising 
manager will get from his company 
depends, first, on his knowledge of its 
products and its personnel, and, sec- 
ondly, on his ability to make his su- 
periors realize he knows. Don’t bluff, 
or they’ll catch you at it. As in poker, 
the player who gets caught blufing 
loses. 

Attend any NIAA chapter, meet 
the ad managers there, and you can 
soon classify them in one of several 
classes: 

1. The Bluffer—who doesn’t 
know, but can make some peo- 
ple think he knows. 

2. The Timid Soul—who may 
know, but can’t sell himself. 

3. The Theorist—who knows 
advertising technique, but not 


selling. 





or Men? 






Sinecure—who was 


4. The 
pensioned to an ad job, because 
he married the boss’ daughter, 
or did a good job in some other 
department years ago. 

§. The Alert Fellow—who 
studies products and merchandis- 
ing who likes to meet people 
from whom he can learn, and 
who doesn’t kid himself that 
anyone but himself can raise his 
own professional standing. 

Which are you? Let’s hope, pray and 
strive to be the No. § type. 
Small Budget Is Challenge 

We in industrial advertising are 
handicapped by small appropriations, 
as compared to the consumer boys. 
A budget of $50,000 may not seem 
to warrant as high class a man as a 
budget ten or twelve times that size. 
But the fellow who can take $50,000 
and see that every cent is well spenc 
for the good of company sales and 
prestige, has done as good a job, with 
fewer tools, as has the manager of 
a seven-figure budget, who can hire 
supplemental brains regardless of cost. 

To sum it up, the industrial ad- 
vertising manager who wants to in- 
crease his own prestige must do it 
from within. A speaker who builds 
him up, even if his own boss is pres- 
ent, doesn’t do much more than in- 
flate his ego. Perhaps his backbone 
is strengthened a bit, but if it weak- 
ens when he is called to the president’s 
office the next morning, he (the 
A. M.) is the only one who can stif- 
fen it. And he can do that only by 
intimate knowledge of his company 
and its products and policies. 

Get that knowledge, apply sound 
advertising principles to what you’ve 
learned, and you can be a real “Ad- 
vertising Manager,” worthy of the 
title and of the money you can then 
rightfully demand. 
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When Shall We Repeat ? 


Agency executive discusses limitations and 


RB this time, you have certainly 
heard of the recent study of ‘The 
Effectiveness of Repeated Advertise- 
ments,” made with the cooperation of 
a number of industrial advertisers. 
Perhaps you have read the complete 
report, or articles such as appeared in 
MARKETING (September, 
1947) and 


If you have, 


INDUSTRIAI 
October and November, 
Advertising & Selling. 
you will probably be fully satisfied, as 
we are, as to the care with which the 
study was conducted and the authen- 
ticity of the results. 

Applying the results of the study to 
your own particular advertising prob- 
lems, however, is something else again. 
Already we have heard interpretations 
which credit to the report certain con- 
clusions which were never tested. The 
report has established some principles 
which are generally applicable, and 
others which are applicable only under 
special conditions paralleling those set 
up for the test. 

Our first suggestion 1s: Read the re- 
port; do not try to apply it by hear- 
say. This article will not re-hash 
the report’s specific methods and find- 
ings. It assumes you have at least 
read the INDUSTRIAL MARKETING arti- 
cle, and are now saying to yourself: 
“What shall I do about it, in my own 


advertising schedules and plans?” 


“Schedule” vs. “Opportunistic” 
Repeats 


Your first decision, if it is not al- 
ready a policy of yours, might well be 
to aim for planned repeats in place 
of their haphazard use. Too often, a 
late plate or a delayed approval leads 


“Well, 


I guess we'll have to repeat!” The 


someone along the line to say: 


whole implication of this statement 
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By E. SCOTT PATTISON, Vice-Pre 


G. M. Basford Company, New York 


practical applications of Repeat Ad Study 


is bad; it spreads the idea that the 
Before 


long any suggestion of a repeat smacks 


repeat is a poor second choice. 


of “an easy way out” in the minds 
of sales personnel. 

Whatever use you make of repeat 
advertisements should be decided when 
the schedule, copy theme, size of unit, 
frequency of insertion, use of color, 
etc., are being determined at the start 
of a campaign. 

Start from Your Own Sales Situation 

Let us start from an_ individual 
sales situation for which you must 
plan a promotional campaign. One 
of the first questions to ask yourself 
is: “Will I have stable conditions as 
to the product, its markets and com- 
petition over the months ahead?” 

The repeat study assumes a static 
That is, readership 


was compared week by week and 


sales situation. 


month by month without reference 
to external factors that might cause 
a particular ad to gain in interest or 
lose in interest. The test compares 
an advertisement with itself. It proves 
that the ad does not attract fewer 
readers when repeated. But it does 
not deny the fact that a stronger-pull- 
ing ad could be prepared, in view of 
some change in the sales situation. 
Thus, a familiar present-day pro- 
“repeats” 


when you have the same old story to 


cedure is verified: Favor 


tell. But there is no reason to stop 


asking yourself: “Are there reasons 





For additional copies of Mr. 
Pattison’s article, circle number 
210 on Marketing Aids reply 
card. (See insert between pages 
128 and 129 this issue.) 











why I can now write a better one 
than the one I would otherwise re- 
peat?” Particularly as new products 
are introduced, advertisements can be 
progressively improved as more fold 
facts become available. New field 
photographs, timely case histories and 
tie-ins with new product literature 
may add more in effectiveness than 
“repeats” save in cost in the _ initial 


stages of a campaign. 


Consider the Product Line 


The advertiser who has just one 
model of just one product to adver- 
tise to a given field will have little 
difficulty applying the findings of the 
repeat study. In practice, however, 
we often face the problem of “‘cover- 
ing the entire line,” which may in- 
volve as many different items as there 
are insertions scheduled. 

Three possibilities are open: 1. To 
group several products or models in 
a combination ad, which will then bk 
practical for repeat use. 2. To act 
on the principle that strong coverage 
of one or two items is better than 
weaker coverage of the entire line. 3. 
To feature each of the 
month by month, accepting the extra 


products, 


preparation costs, and depending on 
“campaign resemblance” for con- 
tinuity.. 

“combination” 
lated 
items of simple construction, which 
can be adequately covered few 
words. Judging entirely on s-et- 
fect on the buyer, the ad that features 


C ated 


n of 


As a general rule, 
ads are practical for closely 


a single item or idea, and is 
even at the sacrifice of mer 
other items in the line, is ' more 
1tors, 


effective solution. But dist 
rested 


salesmen, and the specially-i 
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ind 
idy 


one 
Ce fre- 
ducts 
in be 
held 
field 

and 
ature 
than 
ritial 


one 
ver- 
ittle 
the 
ver, 
ver- 
in- 


he re 


ted 


regular reader” can’t be ignored. For 


easons of morale, the entire line may 


demand review in individual ads dur- 


ag the campaign, even though we 


know that only a portion of the total 


readership is being gained for any one 


produc 

The problem here is deeper than one 
of repeats versus new ads. It calls 
for hewing to a consistent sales theme 
Ordi- 


narily, a catalog is the place to cover 


jimed at a simple objective. 


the product line, not successive issues 
of a publication. But to the extent 
t must be done, use of repeats neces- 
arily will be limited. 

Don’t Overlook Depth of Impression 

Everyone is anxious to widen the 
audience by which his ads are read, 
but this objective is far from being 
the only one. For some products hav- 
ing a narrow market, increasing the 
depth of impression on a small seg- 
ment of the readers of a magazine may 
be more important. 

In evaluating depth of impression, 
care should be taken not to confuse 
a reader’s “forgetfulness” of particu- 
lar ad—as discussed in the report— 
with his forgetfulness of the idea it 
may have contained. Today, I may 
read that the XYZ Company makes 
ball-bearings for extra high-speed ap- 
plications. By next month, I may not 
recall this particular XYZ ad. But 
three months from today, should I 
need extra high-speed ball-bearings, 
the XYZ Company may come to mind 
as a possible source of supply. 

Of the re-checked observers of an 
ad repeated in successive months, only 
1S" remembered having seen it ap- 
pear both times. But the test does 
not aid us in evaluating the sales ef- 
ect of such a repeat impression as 
igainst a second impression containing 


neu additional data. The test tells 


us how to maximize the recall of a 
particular ad not the recall of particu- 
lar product or service. 

As an example, compare the cumu- 
lative effect, on even the small per- 
centage of readers who see two or 
three successive insertions, of (1) 
a repeated ad stressing that XYZ ball- 
bearines are long-lasting; (2) a series 


" testimonial ads stressing that they 
have ved long-lasting for user A, 
g-lascing for user B, and long-last- 
Ing tor user C. 

The logical conclusion seems to be: 
Favor repeat ads when your basic ob- 
lective 1s to widen the number of im- 
Pressions, and to reiterate the identi- 


c 1 . e 
Cal sa] message. Consider the extra 
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value ot new evidence when you aim 
to deepen the impression of a narrow 
buying group. 

How Many Segments to the Market? 

In deriving a repeat policy from the 
test, it is well to ask: Can we assume 
that the audience we are seeking in 
any one publication is a uniform group 
with respect to reasons for buying our 
product? 

Suppose we are advertising motors 
to machine designers and write an ad 
stressing quietness. Obviously the ad 
must find worth while readers among 
the segment of the audience who are 
interested in quiet motor applications. 
The study shows that the repeating of 
the ad creates impressions equal in 
number to the initial run, but they, 
too, must be in the “quiet” segment. 
At the same time, different segment of 
the audience . . . say, the designers of 
steel-mill equipment . . . are passed by. 

Where budget money is limited, it 
may not be possible to run and repeat 
once or twice an ad aimed at one seg- 
ment of the market. Rather, we may 
hope to “skim the cream” from each 
segment by a single ad featuring that 
particular appeal. We can only as- 
sume that the initial readers are the 
more interested readers within any 
segment, and hence the group most 
likely to buy. 

Sharpening Your Advertising Aim 

We believe that a firm case has been 
established for the use of repeat ads 
when the alternative to the repeats is 
the same story dressed up in a new 
package and appealing to the same 
segment of the market. Frequently, 
a wider use of repeats opens up a way 
to ads aimed more precisely at a par- 
ticular reader group. Take the com- 
pany which has favored use of “‘a new 
ad every month.” As costs have risen, 
they have gradually tended to use the 
same ad in publications covering re- 
lated but not identical fields as an 
economy measure. Now, instead of 
preparing one monthly ad, say, for use 
in four fields, we can sharpen up our 
appeal to each field, running each of 
the ads three times within its particu- 
lar field. 
ads prepared and run on this basis 
will result in greater readership and 


We are convinced that 12 


response. 
Limits to a Repeat Policy 

In the study of repeat effectiveness, 
four insertions of the same advertise- 
ment were the maximum tested. But 
little downward change in the trend 
is apparent, leading one to believe that 





First Questionnaires 

Since 1939 Mailed by 
Census of Manufactures 
—- for the 1947 


Census of Manufactures are now 
in the mail, J. B. Capt, director of the 
Bureau of the Census, recently an- 
nounced. This is the first census since 
1939, and is expected to give a com- 
prehensive and much-needed picture 
of the important changes in manufac- 
turing generated by the war and re- 
conversion periods. 

All manufacturers in the United 
States are required by law to fill out 
one of the two questionnaires. The 
general schedule will go to approxi- 
mately 5,000 industrial establishments 
for which no itemized product list has 
been developed. The general inquiries 
from this form have been incorporated 
into the special schedule, which has, 
in addition, a detailed product sec- 
tion for each of 205 industry groups. 

All reports are strictly confidential 
and can be examined only by author- 
ized Bureau of Census employes. 

The census is being conducted pri- 
marily by mail, with personal calls by 
field enumerators being made only in 
case of delinquency or other special 
circumstance. To insure prompt and 
accurate returns, Mr. Capt asks manu- 
facturers to observe these points: 

Complete and return white form 
sheet to the Bureau of Census within 
30 days. 

If special products section does 
not apply to your company, return 
questionnaire with description of 
products you manufacture, and the 
correct form will be sent. 

If more than one questionnaire 
is received, return extra form so 
that the Bureau’s mailing list can 
be corrected. 

Due to the size and complexity of 
tabulating procedure, statistical results 
of the census are not expected to be 
ready until the end of this year or 
the early part of 1949. 





the readership possibilities of these ads 
have not been exhausted at this point. 
Similarly, no significant decline in the 
inquiry record is shown after four or 
five insertions over four or five 
months. This checks with the find- 
ings of many mail order firms, who 
have used the same ad effectively for 
years at a time. 

At the same time, we know that no 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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Sales from the Start 


Sales executive analyzes distribution 


problems of “small shop’ manufacturers 


By KARL F. KIRCHHOFER 
George Scherr Company, Inc. 
New York 


HROUGHOUT the United States 

today, there must be hundreds of 
small plants that manufacture a worth 
while product for which there is a 
definite need, but fail to build up the 
volume of sales the article rightfully 
Besieged 
production, labor, 
tions, and the other difficulties that 


deserves. by problems of 


materials, rejec- 
constantly arise in every manufactur- 
ing enterprise, these shops have neither 
the time, experience, resources, nor the 
promotional background to sell their 
output. 


There is a practical solution to 
the sales problem of the small machine 
shop or manufacturer, one that has 
been adopted by numerous factories 
with excellent results. Some years ago 
a small tool and instrument shop was 
established for the purpose of manu- 
facturing measuring instruments, tools 
and gages. It was a very modest ven- 
ture with only five mechanics to start 
with. The plant manufactured a num- 
ber of standard patented articles. The 
capital was extremely limited, and at 
first glance the owners appeared to be 
taced with a few hard years before any 
earnings or profits would come in. 
Three years later, this small plant em- 
ployed 40 men, possessed one of the 
most modern shops of its size in New 
York and was distributing its products 


all over the world. 


Ready-made Sales Force 


This small enterprise was an assured 
success from the start for one sound 
reason. Instead of struggling along 
endeavoring to train salesmen, trying 


to originate advertising and sales cam- 


50 


shop selected a 
manufacturers’ selling organization. 
This company had been established i 
the machinery line for more than 25 
years, with hundreds of dealers 
throughout the country. It had doz- 
ens of salesmen and agents located in 
all industrial centers, and an experi- 
enced advertising staff to write copy 
and publicity for the business maga- 
zines. This company was already dis- 
tributing kindred lines, used in thou- 
sands of shops. It exhibited at all 
national machine and metal shows, 
and maintained an elaborate demon- 
stration center in the heart of New 


paigns, this small 


York’s machinery section. 


One Customer 

It was a perfect arrangement for 
the newly organized small shop. The 
owner could concentrate all his efforts 
on manufacturing and developing new 
products and accessories for his instru- 
ments. He had only one customer 
who paid him regularly on time, in- 
stead of hundreds of small accounts 
with the inevitable loss in bad debts. 
He had no salesmen, no advertising 
expense, no worries about competitors, 
no literature or folders to write, no 
direct mail campaigns to put on. All 
of this was in the hands of his sales 
organization. He tied right in with 
a national advertising campaign in 20 
metal-working business papers. His 
product was placed in the sales com- 
pany’s catalog, and hundreds of deal- 
ers, and dozens of salesmen and agents 
immediately began introducing it to 
their trade. And since the manufac- 
turer’s sales outlet was making profits 
on its other well-established lines, it 
could afford to invest some of this 
money in the products of its new ac- 
count until it was firmly established 


and making profits. 


In another instance, the sales com- 
pany learned of a machine tool acces. 
sory that was being manufactured by 
one man in a small shop with « fey 
machines. After producing 50 tools, 
this man would carry his samples from 
shop to shop until he had sold the lor, 
after which he would go back to his 
machine and make another 50. In this 
manner he built up a limited local 
business which just about paid him a 
living wage. 


Entire Time to Manufacturing 


The sales company, after some re- 
search to convince itself of the sale- 
ability of the accessory, persuaded this 
man to devote his entire time to manu- 
facturing, and gave him an order for 
six months’ work. After six years, this 
lone individual employs five mechan- 
ics, is prcducing many times his former 
output and is selling these products 
to plants everywhere through his 
agents. 

Through vastly increased produc- 
tion and by the installation of new, 
time-saving equipment, he has reduced 
his cost of manufacturing and is mak- 
ing money. His little product has 
been dovetailed into the list of lines 
handled by the national selling organ- 
ization and through its export depart- 
ment is being shipped all over the 
world. Through business paper ad- 
vertising his product has become 4 
household word in the metal-working 
field. Through the sales company’s 
exhibits and demonstrations, his goods 
have been shown to many thousands 
In short, his sales problem is sol\ ed. 


Alone and without the assistance 
of the national sales agents, this small 
shop owner might have continued on 
this hand to mouth basis indefinitely 
Instead of specializing in manufac- 
turing, in production, in development 
of new and related articles, he would 
have had constantly over his head the 
necessity of going forth each week © 
dispose of the goods his machines were 
turning out. By tying up with these 
agents he could forget sales « tirely 
and devote his full time to the job for 
which he was best fitted, namely, 
the manufacture of machine tools 
accessories. 

Select by Reputation 

Today there are many shops 
need of a service such as this. 
have a small shop and make a 
ticle, it will be worth your 
investigate the possibilities of 


(Continued on Page 14 
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[ts time 
TO RAISE YOUR’SIGHTS! 


<0 | YOUR 1948 ADVERTISING WILL 
te nt KEEP YOUR PRODUCTS BEFORE 
a 01 Sp) MARINE MEN DURING THE DE- 


st for , ig = ’ CISIVE PERIOD WHEN ‘“‘SPECS”’ 


S, this 


hae * ” ARE BEING PREPARED FOR 
Pie — -@ | , PROJECTED SHIPBUILDING 


ducts 
his 
vf N line with the President's Committee’s 
duc- a, recommendations for a 46-ship passenger 
' shipbuilding program, the American Export 
Lines recently announced plans for two 
20,000-ton passenger liners at a total cost 
of about $40 millions. Meanwhile the 
American President Lines is planning five 
= more 14.000-ton round-the-world liners to 
-_ ~asal cost a total of some $50 millions. In addi- 
wre es Se tion, new contracts for tankers and small 
propelled vessels are being placed at a 
greater rate than at any time since the end 
of the war. Ship conditioning and ship re- 
pair continue as important factors——in 1946 
and 1947 expenditures for these purposes 
totaled some $250 millions annually. 


new, 
luced 
mak- 


has 


lines 


With this activity on the horizon your 1948 
advertising has a big job to do for you 
keeping your product advantages before 
marine men during the vital period when 
this program is in the blueprint stage and 
specifications are under discussion. 


In the marine field the men who decide are 
readers of Marine Engineering and Ship- 
ping Review—the technical engineering- 
minded marine business paper. It’s the 
leader—in editorial usefulness—in paid 
audited circulation—in advertising volume. 
In 1947, it led its field in number of ad- 
vertising pages by 87%. 


Plan to cultivate your marine market dur- 
ing 1948 through Varine Engineering and 
Shipping Review. 


< 
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Selling In the Buyer's Market 


Doubled production capacity demands double sales effort —here is 5 point program 


[ Adapted from an address deliv- 
ered before the Building Products 
W ashing- 


Executive Conference, 


ton, D. C } 


N a recent mid-September, as it 

unfortunately does so frequently, 
a West Indian hurricane roared north- 
ward towards New England. Store 
warnings flew; fishing boats scurried 
to cover. Two hundred Navy planes 
flew inland to Albany, New York, 
from Quonset Point, Rhode Island. 
Police on Cape Cod were alerted for 
onrushing trouble as all short stations 


prepared for the storm. 


Then a “polar air mass,” bulging 
down from Canada, crept below the 
warmer air and pushed the dread hur- 
ricane harmlessly away from the land 
Relieved Cape Cod- 
ders saw the storm signals hauled 


and out to sea. 


down, gratefully removed their storm 
shutters, and life resumed its normal 
course. 

As prudent business men, both you 
and I know there are certain storm 
warnings on the business horizon. Let 
me cite a few. 

The possibility of a new crusade for 
wage hikes early next year is one. 

Present corporate profits, the result 
of an unprecedented volume of busi- 
ness rather than of wide profit mar- 
gins, are anether flashing beacon re- 
quiring careful analysis lest it wreck 
the navigator. 

Corporate “break-even points,” to- 
day much higher than before the war, 
are at such a point that only a 10° 
reduction in volume without price ad- 
justments would cause a loss rather 
than a profit for many companies. 

Real capital is being eroded by tax 
law depreciation charges, which per- 
mit depreciation based on original cost 
and not on higher replacement cost, 


so that industry is understating the 
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By L. ROHE WALTER 


Director of Public Relations, 
Flintkote Company, New York. 


costs of consumption of its fixed as- 
sets, overstating its profits, and in 
some cases perhaps actually underpric- 


ing its products. 


Sales Slugfest Ahead 

All of these factors will become 
critical in the coming buyer’s market. 

No one can predict or foresee when 
the turn from the seller’s market to 
the buyer’s market will develop. Even 
in the individual company no sales 
executive can determine even approxi- 
mately when it will be necessary to 
start once again to sell and sell hard 
in the type of competitive dog-eat- 
dog market that characterized Ameri- 
can business before Pearl Harbor. 

What, then, can be done now so 
that we may be ready to engage suc- 
cessfully in the inevitable sales slugfest 
ahead? 
tion be prepared, probably on very 
the major 


How can the marketing func- 


short notice, to 


burden of maintaining volume in order 


carry 


to assure profits? How can we operate 


most successfully in a free market 


whose core is a complex of prices, 
wages and profits, all reacting to the 
pull of supply and demand? 

There are, in my judgment, five 
major steps that can be made a part 
of today’s marketing preparedness pro- 
gram. They are concerned with prod- 
uct, service, promotion, sales person 
nel, and public relations. Let us con- 
sider them in that sequence. 


Product Development 


Boiled down into a simple market- 
ing principle, this might be expressed 
as follows: Effective 
based on getting the product right, 
keeping it so, and pricing it equitabl) 

The ever-expanding 
product development activities being 


marketing 1s 


research and 


carried out by the construction in- 
dustry generally are a form of bus- 
ness insurance policy and a stimula- 
tion to every phase of the industry’ 
activities, from production to selling 
Of great importance to product de- 
velopment is the fact that markets 
are rapidly expanding due to the boom 
in population occurring in the United 
States. This boom, incidentally, so fa 
surpasses the most optimistic of pre 
vious estimates that the population 
crest, once predicted fer 1955, 
moved forward beyond the year 2,00! 
Actually if present trends continu 
there could be 190 million or mor 
people living in the United Srat 


the peak. 


es at 


record baby crop 


The present 
shoving up the number of people 
this country at a surprising pace ® 
that the real extent of the increas 
is easily overlooked. Since 19 
13,359,000 additional 


crowded into the United States. Tha 
ple who 


to more 


about 


people hav. 


total is more than all the pe 


live in all Canada. It’s equa! 


than a fourth of the people ‘ving ™ 


England and double those |\ving 


countries like Holland, Be!qium & 


~ ~ J 
Australia. It’s even twicc man 


(Continued on Page 
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HOW to get 15 OOO 


process industrie 


Here is the best way in a nutshell — 


“Reinhold Catalog Service puts your 
‘product information at the finger- 
tips of the 15,000 “buying teams 
who are responsible for 90% of the 
You could deliver your message by field’s total buying power. 
stealth 
“Reinhold Catalog Service keeps it 
there), keeps it working for you for 
the next 366 days. (No, 365. The /ast 
catalog year was a leap year, since CEC 
closes April 1, is distributed in Sep- 


tember. ) 


“CEC has served the process indus- 
tries, ‘kept pace with their growth - 
in methods, interest, personnel—for the 
past 30 uninterrupted years. By now, the 
answer to the ever-recurring “Let's look 





it up!” is an automatic ‘reach for CEC. 





“Many firms “rely exclusively on 
CEC, finding it the one _ lowest-cost 
(way to secure their annual compila- 
tion of all basic information. Buying 
inquiries “come in direct ratio to th 
completeness of data.” 


. or engrave it on a museum piece — and 
send the whole thing 


... or do it the easy way 
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buying teams in the 
esto specify your product 





HIS is just about what we would say if we were sitting across the desk from 


you. The numbered points (1) to (10) over at the left, which we would show 





you if you were interested, are each backed by proof positive. You would then 





have a complete understanding of Reinhold Catalog Service—covering our way 





of design, layout, printing, indexing, distribution to the known entries to industry's 





buying teams, up-to-date distribution mailing lists, bi-monthly bulletins, continuous 





merchandising through Process Engineering and trade advertising, careful redis- 





tribution to schools and colleges, reprint service at low cost. And you would be 





making adequate cataloging in CEC the corner-stone for your process-industries 


selling in 1948. 







CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 
CATALOG 


15% Agency Commission 







CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG » METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e PHILADELPHIA @ CLEVELAND e SAN FRANCISCO @ LOS ANGELES @ BUFFALO 


Publishers of Materials & Methods, Progressive Architecture. Adver- 
tising Management for American Chemical Society Publications. 
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Buyer's Market 


people is live in the great state of 
Texas. 

The significance of a larger popu- 
lation will show up in all parts of the 
country. Old ideas are outmoded as 
to how much of everything the United 
States needs for its own uses, and what 
new equipment will be required to fill 
those added needs 

The housing industries face inevi- 
table demands for expansion. More 
families and more children will require 
more single-family homes. This trend 
already is evident. Other parts of the 
construction industry will feel the 
impact of greater demands, too. Every 
homes 


area oft new requires new 


streets, sidewalks, sewers, shopping 
centers, ciectric power, fuel and trans- 
portation facilities. That increases the 
need for more steel, other metals, 
fabrics, lumber and all the basic 
products. 

The effects of the 


heightened just now by the suddenness 


growth are 
of the latest increases. Tremendous 
plans have been jammed into the last 
The United States finds 


itself stretching the seams of a na- 


eight years. 


tional plant never built to take care 
of so many people. Some of the in- 
flation and shortage troubles at the 
present time are the result of this 
country’s expansion and unexpected 
population boom. 

Realizing that a buyer’s market will 
eventually shape up, are we prepared 
for the fact that it will be a total 
U. S. market about double that of pre- 
war days? It will take vigorous sus- 
tained advertising and selling to dis- 
pose of all the goods and services we 
can produce, but on that basis our 
double-size capacity to buy should ab- 
sorb nearly everything we have the 


capacity to produce. 


Better Service 


How badly has service deteriorated 
during the easy selling days? How 


much revitalizing does the service 
function require to get it back on the 
beam? How can service personnel 
who may have become listless, even 
arrogant, once again be made to un- 
derstand their importance in helping 
sell more goods at a profit? 

How can service to distributors and 
to end-users be improved? How much 
service should be given? How much 
shall be free? Who will give the 


service and how quickly? 


56 


Did time permit, the number of 
soul-searching questions about service 
could continue ad infinitum. Those 
raised illustrate the point that the 
realistic sales planner cannot afford 
to overlook—namely, the importance 
of proper service policies which can 
be and often are vital and controlling 
factors in the final buying decision. 


Better Promotion 


The third fundamental in planning 


a marketing preparedness program 
now is concerned either with the use 
of an increased amount of advertis- 
ing and sales and buying promotion, 
or an increase in the effectiveness of 


sales aids now being utilized. 

Most authorities agree that meas- 
ured in costs approximately 40°) of 
the dollar paid by the consumer is for 
straight production and about 60% for 
distribution. The field of distribution, 
economists agree, offers the greatest 
opportunities for greater efhciency and 
savings in Operating costs. 

It is the buyer, in the long run, 
who names the price he is able or will- 
ing to pay for the goods he wants. 
Beyond a certain price, he balks. 
While U. S. buyers have a total an- 
nual income approximating 200 bil- 
lions, their present buying mood is 
wary—they are extremely sensitive to 
the appeal of price and require better 
selling to move them to action. 


“Not Production Alone” 


That sums up one of the major 
problems industry and 
business today, since increasing pro- 
duction and distribution costs are 
making it difhcult to keep many prices 
within the buyer’s range. And buy- 
ers, as we all know, are tightening 
their belts and borrowing to meet to- 
day’s high cost of living crisis. Fur- 
ther, as Henry Hazlitt has noted: “The 
solution to the problem of high prices 

. is not production alone,” but that 


confronting 


as long as money and bank credit 
continued to mount, “they will con- 
tinue to push up demand and to push 
upward against prices.” 

As a result, alert management is 
overlooking no opportunity to trim 
production and distribution costs 
to make dollars spent for these pur- 
poses “work harder.” Advertising is 
one of these costs, and advertisers are 
making dollars spent for this purpose 
more productive by investing them 
where they will reach the highest con- 
centration of potential buyers. 


Advertising and Catalogs 

Many costly mistakes are ma 
merchandisers because they lack a 
conception as to what advert 
really is and what it is expected 
accomplish. Advertising, in its 
represents nothing. Advertisin; 
only a means to the end—and th 
is profitable sales activity. If ad 
tising does not achieve its objective, 
it does not exist as advertising 

No merchandiser will disagree that 
the most powerful form of sales pro- 
motion is, and always has been, the 
display of goods, preferably in use, so 
that prospects may inspect and com- 
pare values. From the earliest times 
the makers of pottery and weavers of 
cloth displayed and sold their prod- 
ucts by the roadside, in the market 
place, at the guild fairs, in the baro- 
nial halls of their wealthy prospects. 

But where producers cannot give 
prospects a chance to see and examine 
products by direct display, many resort 
to pictures and descriptions; in short, 
to marketing in print by the use of 
catalogs. Unfortunately, too many 
merchandisers overlook the sales im- 
portance of well-prepared catalogs; 
the necessity for their proper distribu- 
tion as an accurate piece of buying 
promotion in the hands of prospective 
buyers. 

There is a fundamental difference 
between the function of advertising 
and the function of catalogs. With- 
out inefhciency and costly compro- 
mise, advertising cannot be substituted 
for catalogs or catalogs for advertis- 
ing. Before manufacturers can real- 
ize the best returns on their invest- 
ment in either, the design and handling 
of advertising and catalogs must be 
based on a complete understanding of 
their respective merits and limitations. 

The principal purpose of econom- 
ical advertising is to interrupt poten- 
tial buyers before a need is realized— 
when they are not buying. This in- 
terruption occurs when they are read- 
ing magazines, opening mail, listening 
to the radio, motoring, or in other 
ways. Its chief objectives are to cause 
buyers to think about the product ad- 


vertised and to investigate. 
Function of Catalogs 


The principal function of catalogs 
is entirely different. Catalogs, ordi- 
narily, are not utilized for the purpose 
of interrupting buyers. They are 
sought out and consulted after » need 
is realized—when buyers are inte::sted. 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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A business magazine 
doesn’t have to be dull! 





. . . and we’ve proved it by making 


MASS TRANSPORTATION the magazine 


“enjoy reading most”! 


transit men 


YEVERAL vears ago we of MASS TRANSPORTATION 
s broke the bonds that held (and still hold) most busi- 
ess papers by dropping the traditional style of business 
aper reporting. 

Realizing that advertisers in the transit industry were 
wxious to reach men in top management positions, we 
hifted our editorial emphasis to top management 
roblems. 

Knowing that our magazine must compete with Life, 

ne. Saturday Evening Post and a host of other general 
agazines as well as other business publications for the 
mited reading time of these busy executives, we deter- 
ined to make MASS TRANSPORTATION so valuable 
ditorially that no transit executive could afford to be 
without it. and so bright and interesting that it would be 


read at home as mut h or more than at the office. 


We put color on our editorial pages, made our type 
and readable. used a lot of pictures and. most im 
wrtant, put real editorial meat into each issue—not just 
the dry bones of “the news of the past month”. 
Ha f we succeeded ? 
teaders think so. A short time ago an advertiser asked 
national agency to make a survey of transit executives 
the question, “Which business magazine do you 
MASS TRANSPORTATION won 


asily--with more first place votes than the second and 


vy reading most? 


rd place publications put together! 

Ha we succeeded ? 

Advertisers think so! Las year we gained 27% in ad- 

tising patronage while other magazines in the field 

pped 3'.° or more. In five years we have gained 
And we're looking for even greater use of our 


by advertisers during 1948. 





V 


t 
OaTA BOOK 
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PORTRAIT of a busy transit executive—just two minutes and ten 
seconds after his monthly copy of MASS TRANSPORTATION ar- 
rived. No other business paper in history has ever had the cover- 
to-cover readership among the top executives in its industry that 
MASS TRANSPORTATION now enjoys. Many business papers, like 
those collecting dust (some still in their mailing wrappers) on the 
bottom shelf of the table alongside this transit executive's desk, are 
so bulky, so lacking in editorial lustre and depth that they never 
are read by the top men in the industry—the men advertisers pay 
to reach.. But copies of MASS TRANSPORTATION are not piled in 
a corner. They're read on the spot, passed around and taken home 


to be read some more—by the men who count in transit. 


Yes, we have succeeded in making MASS TRANSPOR. 
PATION a vital force in the transit industry—a magazine 
of unsurpassed value to transit men—and, therefore, the 


magazine of most value to advertisers selling to transit. 


If you have something to sell to the billion dollar transit 
industry and you have not yet planned a 1948 schedule in 
MASS TRANSPORTATION—do it now and get your 
transit advertising message in a magazine that is read! 

Write for sample copy and rates 


222 West Adams’ Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Copy for Offset 


will find that you can slide these pieces 
around to the correct position. 

The job is now completed except 
for the simple process of cleaning up. 
Take a rubber cement eraser and pick 
up any superfluous cement that may 
have gathered around the edges of the 
mounted-down proofs. (You can make 
a rubber cement eraser by taking the 
cement that congeals around the neck 
of the container and rolling it into a 
ball. Used in the manner of an eraser, 
it will pick up all rubber cement easily 
and quickly. ) 

The last step is to mark the drawing 
for size. In this case the instructions 
are “‘same size.” 

The simple job just demonstrated 


concerned reproducing “line copy” 
only. Line copy is black and white 
copy such as rules, decorations, reading 


or text matter from typographic, type- 


writer or Varityped proofs and line 


drawings, sometimes called pen draw- 
ings. Jobs comparable to the one just 
explained might include letterheads, 
invoices, statements, announcements, 
reproductions of black and white ad- 
vertisements, etc. 

In making these simple working 
drawings, just remember that the 
drawing you send to the offset plant 
must be a facsimile of the finished 
printing desired. No corrections can 
be made once the offset press plate 
is completed. It will print everything 
that was on your working drawing, 
and consequently your working draw- 
ing must be absolutely accurate as re- 
gards size and material to be re- 


produced. 
Strip-in Halftone Negatives 

When your job calls for reproduc- 
ing photographic illustrations made 
from photographs or wash drawings, 
you need additional techniques to make 
the working drawing. Like line copy 
preparation, this procedure is very smi- 
ple when once understood. 

As previously explained, a negative 
is made from the line copy, and if 
photo- 


halftone illustrations from 


graphs are required, negatives of pho- 


tographs must be made to the size 
desired. These halftone negatives are 
then stripped into position on the line 
negative, and the stripped-in or as- 
sembled negative is used to make the 
offset printing plate. Thus all mate- 


rial, line and halftone, appears on the 
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Figure |. 


press plate and in the finished print- 


ing job. 
The problem that 


artist in making a working drawing 


confronts the 


calling for halftone negatives from 
photographs or wash drawings is sim- 
ply one of reducing (or enlarging) 
the illustrations in correct proportion 
to fit the original rough sketch or 
“dummy” which is the guide for lo- 
These 
dummies are always made “same size,” 
that is the same size as the finished 
printed job, and are used as a guide 
in making the working drawing. 


Combined Procedure 

For the sake of demonstration, we 
will take a simple catalog page job, 
reproducing text matter (set in reg- 
ular typography), a line drawing and 
a photographic illustration. In_ this 
job the page size is 6% by 954 with 
a one-fourth inch margin all around, 


cation and size of all material. 


giving a type page of 57%, by 9% 
inches. 

The preliminary 
same as followed on the line job. 
However, typography is used instead 
of typewriter material. This is or- 
dered from a regular typographer. A 
tissue sketch of the page is sent with 
the typewritten copy, showing the 
areas into which the typographer must 
fit. Type sizes and faces are specified, 
and the instructions to the typogra- 
pher are: “Set to fit, as per tissue.” 
When the proofs are returned they 
should be proof-read and checked for 
If satisfactory, 


procedure is the 


any breaks or flaws. 
they are mounted down on the work- 
ing drawing in the same manner as 
were the typewriter proofs on the sim- 
ple line job previously described. 


Now, the rough sketch or dumm 
indicates the area for the pen dr.wing 
and for the halftone illustration. These 
areas remain open on the working 
drawing after the typographic proofs 
have been mounted down. As line 
drawings are line copy, the line illus. 
tration can be drawn directly on the 
illustration board. If the drawing was 
furnished and required reduction (or 
enlargement) to fit the area provided 
for it, the simplest way to handle the 
job is to scale the photograph and 
order a glossy photostat to correct size, 
This can then be mounted down with 
the typographical proofs, as it is line 
copy, and will be part of the line 
negative. 

Quick Way to Scale Photos 


The photograph then must be scaled 
for correct production. If the pho- 
tograph happened to be “‘same size” 
(requiring no reduction or enlarge- 
ment), all that is necessary is to mount 
the photograph down on the illustra- 
tion board in correct position and the 
job is completed. 

But it is only on rare occasions that 
a photograph is “same size;” it gen- 
erally has to be reduced to fit and in 
some instances enlarged. The “diag- 
onal” method is a simple, easy way to 
do this, and is absolutely accurate: 

1. Place a sheet of tissue overlay 
over the photograph and mark off 
the over-all area A B C D, using 
a soft pencil. (See Figure 1.) 

2. Draw the diagonal C B and 
extend outward. 

3. Extend the base line C D, out- 
ward. 

4. Consulting your dummy, 
check the required width. If « 
is C E, erect a perpendicular at E. 
Where this bisects the diagonal (F), 
the proportionate heights is de- 
termined. When the width is C E, 
the height is E F. 

If first checking for height to de 
reduction m™ 
ex- 


termine proportionate 
width, the procedure is the same 
cept that the required height is iarked 
off on the line BD. At this point the 
perpendicular is erected to ¢! 
onal, which will give the w: 
enlarging is required, the proc 
done on the extended lines, 
same manner. The “diagonal 
is not limited to photographs 
be used to accurately scale ' 
and line drawings. 

When the correct proport 


(Continued on Page | 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


It sparkles with brightness to the 
very fiber! Yes, that’s literally 
true of Leveleoat* printing paper 
lor the luster of Levelcoat be- 
gins with a blend of “brightness” 
hbers in the pulp itself. And over 
this basic body whiteness is a 
bright. white-coated surface which 
‘rings out all the brilliance in 
nest printed piece - gives 
Leveleoat lift. 





Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 





Like a gorgeous gem against a 
lovely throat, your fine color 
printing glows on smoother Level- 
coat paper. For the full, fine- 
textured surface of Levelcoat is a 
product of clays especially chosen 
for their soft “face powder ‘quality. 
And at Kimberly-Clark a special 
process controls the “flowing on” 
of this surface to a point of fine 


precision. 





Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


In setting the price to the adver- 
tiser and the profit to the printer, 
press time is a dominating factor. 
Thus it is that both buyers and 
producers of printing like the 
smooth, dependable printability of 
Levelcoat. Try this fine coated 
paper on your next printing job. 
Enjoy the trouble-free production 
of uniformly beautiful work, at 
the peak of press efficiency! 


teelecal” 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Levelcoat* printing papers are made 
in these grades: Trufectt, Kimfectt, 
Vultifectt and Rotofectt. 


a 
90K AT Lever” 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


TM 
AT. OFF, 
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INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT SHIFTS WEST—Recently 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 











——— 
(29% y 3%, os Census — 
aaa C meaner Census 


completed McGraw-Hill Census 


shows that industrial employment in states west of the Mississippi has gained 4!/2°%, since 


1939, and dropped off a corresponding amount in the East. 


Breakdown by geographical 


areas are given above for plants with more than 100 employes. This is first postwar industrial 
census, and is one of the largest private market studies ever made. (See December IM.) 
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Buyer's Market 


Catalog information which has been 
properly designed, properly distrib- 
uted, and made constantly accessible 
to buyers enables them to compare 
competitive products, select bidders, 
and communicate with the nearest 
sales representatives. 

these distinctions seem 


take 


Although 
obvious, not all manufacturers 
them into account when determining 
advertising and catalog policies. Gen- 
erally speaking, current advertising is 
well designed, but many catalogs will 
not stand up under analysis as to de- 
sign, distribution, or constant accessi- 
bility. 

Paul G. Hoffman, in a 
dress before the Sales Executives Club 
of New York, sounded an apt warn- 


ing on sales promotional planning in 


recent ad- 


these words: 

“It will take courage for you and 
your associates to continue your ad- 
vertising and to maintain your sales 

clouds be- 


told 


storm 
You 


that in order to maintain profits, a 


forces when the 


gin to gather. will be 
sharp pencil must be used on ad- 
vertising schedules—that that is the 
save 


that 


easiest way to 


$100, | 


quickest and 
$10, 


you reply that many a business has 


$50 of suggest 


been stabbed to death by such use 
of a sharp pencil. 

“It is a good sign that at present 
we are not spending extravagantly, 
and that during recent years sell- 
ing and advertising expenditures in 
have 


This 


is as it should be, provided business 


60 


relation to national income 


been the lowest on record. 


men are prepared to spend some of 
the money they are saving now 
when the going gets tough.” 


Better Selling 

The key man of the American eco- 
nomics structure today is the sales- 
man. He is about to emerge from his 
war-enforced stay in the wings off 
stage and take his old starring posi- 
tion center-stage front in today’s 
paradoxical marketing drama of un- 
precedented demand and_ stubborn 
sales resistance. 

Now the untrained 
authorities agree, has no place or fu- 
ture in postwar America. Today’s 
(and particularly tomorrow’s)  sales- 
man must know how to sell building 
materials if he is to successfully com- 
pete with the trained salesman of all 
the other industries as they compete 
for the consumer’s dollar. 

Our need, then, in simplest terms, is 
to train and equip both company sales- 
men, old and new, as well as the sales 
forces of our distributors, so that they 


salesman, all 


get back to intensive service and cre- 
ative selling. In an oversold market, 
being 


grow lazy and rusty. 


human, inevitably 
Older men in 


Some 


salesmen, 


particular become complacent. 
who may be licked, listless and low in 
spirits need rejuvenation. New men 
need the tools and training to do ef- 
fective selling. And changed market 
conditions require a reappraisal of sell- 
ing activities. 

Further, technical product knowl- 
edge is of permanent importance to 
effective selling in our industry. Jack 
Lacky, nationally known trainer of 
salesmen, finds that the small group 
of stalwarts who are found at the top 
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of most sales organizations (the small 






group of about 25% of the salesmen 
who produce about 75% of the sales, 
the small group of men who are selling 
an average of nine times as much per 
man as does the average salesman) 
have one distinguishing characteristic 
—their technical knowledge ot the 
products they sell! The average sales- 
man may have just as much personal- 
ity, may work just as hard, but they 
lack the technical knowledge possessed 
and used by the star performers 

Sales training is a combination of 
education and teaching. The more 
rapidly the salesman can put teaching 
to work in actual sales situations, the 
more effective and profitable it be- 
comes. In a period of allocations and 
shortages the salesman’s job is far dif- 
ferent than it is in the competitive 
market. Therefore, sales training 
(based on an intimate knowledge of 
how and what salesmen think) pre- 
pared in advance but postponed and 
properly timed so that the salesman 
can put the teaching to use, will in- 
crease the results as well as the ac- 
ceptance of the teaching by trainees. 
Publicize the American Way 

If you have gone along with me # 
far, we are in agreement that a mar- 
keting preparedness program should 
embrace improved product perform- 
ance, better service, more effective ad- 
vertising, sales and buying promotion, 
and greater efficiencies in personal sell- 
ing activities. 

Additionally, our industry—all in- 
dustry—faces the common problem of 
publicizing the American way of do- 
ing things; of interpreting in simpk 
human terms the spirit that has mad 
our nation great; of presenting the 
box score: U. S. Free Enterprise vs 
Foreign Systems; in short, of telling 
“The World’s Greatest Success Story 


in facts the public will accept 4 
credible. 
The fundamentals of good em 


ploye-management relations are baseé 
on a continuous program of objective 
economic education so that employe 
get the true facts of their company’ 
and industry’s basic economy, the sim 
ple truths about corporate profits an 
the relationships between wages an? 
told in understandable 
terms of employe and community 
terest. Such a program, it s yuld be 


prices, all 


emphasized, is not propagand. t 
duce employes to act in the interes# 
of management and owners. but ® 
objective education in the truest 


(Continued on Page 1 
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HE decision to give 50-year 

old Power PLANT ENGINEER- 
inc the brand new title of 
Power GENERATION, beginning 
with the January 1948 issue, is 
part ef our program to provide a 
more concentrated editorial and 
product information service to a 
more concentrated group of men 
with kindred interests and prob- 
lems on steam and power gener- 
ation. 
ls improved editorial pattern 
will include such important topics 
as: 

l. Power 
News. 

. Over-all Power Plant Equip- 
ment and Operation. 

. Steam Generation—the steam 
loop, including fuels, firing, 
combustion, water. 

. Turbines, Engines, Auxiliar- 
ies, Hydro-Power, Electric 
Generators. 

. Steam Service for Processes 
and Heating. 


Plant 


Equipment 


a NEW Name for an Old Friend 


Beginning with the January 1948 issue 
POWER PLANT ENGINEERING took the 
name of POWER GENERATION in line with 
our goal to provide a more helpful service 
to the fast expanding field of power 


generation. 


Diesels, Gas Engines and Ac- 
cessories, 
Air Conditioning and Refrig- 
eration. 
Piping, Valves and Special- 
ties, 
9. Instruments and Controls. 
10. Pumps and Compressors. 


More Intensive Penetration 
To Power Engineers 


To insure more complete cover- 
age of power plants and more in- 
tensive penetration to power en- 
gineers in those plants, marked 
improvements have been made 
in the circulation method for 
Power GENERATION. The paid 
circulation of Power PLANT EN- 
GINEERING forms the foundation. 
To this is being added a carefully 
selected list of plants and power 
engineers of proven value to ad- 
vertisers. 


Engineers or others wishing to 
receive the paper but not quali- 


fying for the controlled list pay 
$10 a year which carries the cost 
of their service. The advertiser 
pays no part of the cost of circu- 
lation which has no direct buying 
power. 


This controlled operation for 
Power GENERATION is being de- 
veloped through a slow process 
of refinement. As paid subscrip- 
tions expire they are either quali- 
fied for free service or required 
to pay the $10 price. At present 
there are about 19,000 of the paid 
subscribers and 3,000 new read- 
ers on the directed distribution 
basis. 


Our nearest representative or 
this office will be glad to tell you 
more about Power GENERATION 
and how it gears in with your ad- 
vertising program. Phone him or 
drop us a note. 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 





he recent evolution of Power PLANT ENGINEERING to 


TO SUMMARIZE: 


can describe products in terms of their value to power 





veER GENERATION offers these advantages: 
lear cut definition of the market by job interests and 
oduct interests. 
improved editorial service without straddle or fuzzy 
fr ges, 
Increased reader interest resulting from a specific and 
more helpful editorial service. 
Advertising made more effective because manufacturers 


Fewer Ge 
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generation men. 

Thorough coverage of power generating plants including 
factories, utilities and service establishments, such as de- 
partment stores, hotels, office buildings, hospitals, schools. 
Adequate penetration to the important individuals re- 
sponsible for the operation and supervision of power gen- 
eration in each plant. 

Moderate advertising space cost made possible by a spe- 
cific undiluted publishing operation. 








{CONTINUED FROM Pace 40] 


Technical Letters 


a letter, a report is a highly personal- 
ized principles aid in its preparation. 

In making an outline for the re- 
port, as well as in outlines included as 
a part of the report, remember that 
no subdivisions are used unless there 
are at least two subheadings. Nothing 


with only one division can be further 


broken down. 


Incorrect 
I. Drainage equipment 
\. Drainers 
1. Float-operated 
2. Internal or external cage 
B. Dischargers 
C. Traps 
Correct 
Drainage equipment 
I. Drainers, float-operated 
A. Internal cage 
B. External cage 


II. Dischargers 
Il. Traps 


Abbreviations 

Many technical terms are in com- 
mon use for all industry. In addition, 
each manufacturing group or profes- 
sion has certain specific terms in its 
own field. These terms usually re- 
quire no further definition in corre- 
spondence or reports to individuals 
familiar with them. If, however, the 
text is to be read by other persons, the 
author should define each unfamiliar 
term at its point of use: 

“Hardness in the treated water 
will be less than 25 ppm (part per 
million) as calcium carbonate.” 

abbreviations are con- 
Only abbreviations that are 


In general, 
fusing. 
known to be in constant use by those 
addressed should be included in text 
matter. In specifications, drawings, 
some tabulations, and special reference 
conciseness is a 


works in whic h 


strong consideration, many abbrevia 


tions not in general use can be in- 


cluded. The same abbreviation is used 
for both singular and plural forms, as 
“bbl” for either “barrel” or “barrels.” 
The period is omitted except in cases 
where the omission would result in 
confusion, such as in the abbreviation 
for “inches” which thus might be mis- 
taken for the preposition “in.”” Names 
of organizations readily identified by 
initial letters should be abbreviated in 
capitals without spacing or periods— 
ASME, USN. 

For most common abbreviations, use 


small letters exclusively. The use of 
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U furnish 
the steel 


If you ca ¥ - ot stnel 


LYON will make 
the product 


AND YOU GET PROMPT DELIVERY 
“. *® Peers rer oF even recewcrs - = 


Effective March |, Reincke, Meyer & Finn, 
Chicago, will take over the advertising 
for Lyon Metal Products, Aurora, Ill. The 
agency will continue the theme which Lyon 
has used successfully since 1946, “You fur- 
nish the steel, Lyon will make the product.” 





conventional for abbreviations 


signs 
is not recommended by the American 
Standards Such 


may be used sparingly in tabular mat- 


Association. signs 


ter for conserving space, but in gen- 
eral, spell out or use an abbreviation 
for “pounds” and “inches” and spell 
out “per.” If abbreviations are used 
in correspondence to conserve space, 
the symbol (/) for “per” is all right, 
in “lb/hr.” However, “Ib per hr” is 
Never use an abbreviation 


.. lb per 


preferable. 
as the last of a sentence: 
hour.” 


Punctuation 

Punctuation is used to minimize 
confusion or misunderstanding. Avoid 
extensive use of commas within a sen- 
tence. The original thought is more 
easily understood if presented in two 


When 


“and” or 


or possibly more sentences. 
two thoughts connected by 
“but” 


sentences, write them that way. Be 


make complete and distinct 


sure to end, as well as begin, quoted 
Where 


a quotation is broken into paragraphs, 


matter with quotation marks. 


put quotation marks at the beginning 
of each paragraph but at the end of 
only the final paragraph. 

The mistakes most to be avoided 
are those that brand the user as sloven- 
ly. Four errors give particularly one’s 
writing a crude and careless air. 

1. The “false period.” This con- 
sists of putting a period after a group 
of words that do not make complete 
sense. It is the worst of all blunders 
because it indicates that the writer 
does not understand the most elemen- 


tary ef grammatical problems: how wp 
tell a sentence when he sees one. Her 
is the “false period” in action: 

“A choice is permitted of sever! 
water conditioning sys. 
The best known being the 


id the 


external 

tems. 

lime-and-soda hot process 
greensand zeolite.” 

2. The “false comma.” This 
er is the converse of the fi 
nearly as bad. The “false comma 
occurs when two complete sentence: 
are written as one with only a comm 
between them. These two though: 
may be linked with coordinate cop 
junctions (and, but, or, nor, som 
times for and yet) preceded by 
comma. With other connectives suc 
as therefore, still, nevertheless, mor 
over, the comma is not sufficient; th 
semicolon is the mark of independent 
clauses. In the interests of shorter 
sentences, th 


more easily readable 


period 1S preferred. In the examples 
given below, either period or semi 
colon might be used, but the comm 
is wrong. 

“The tray-type de-aerator is ef 
ficicnt, it heats feedwater to th 
temperature of the saturated 

steam.” 


add d, th 


motor is started, the sedimentatio: 


“The chemicals are 


reactions take place.” 
> The 


all cases where a word, phrase, o 


“unbalanced comma.” | 


clause is cut off by commas—a trans 
posed element, a non-restrictive phras 
or clause, a parenthetical element 0! 
any kind—it produces a particular! 
bad effect to use one of the two con 
mas and omit the other. It is better 
to omit both than to do this 
“Our field servicemen as install 
ers of water softeners, already hav 
sufficient work loads.” 
“The installation then, consists 0! 
a complete high-pressure conden 
sate return system.” 
“It is not strange that 
bidity, without a stirring mech 
nism installed should reach such 3 
high level.” 
4. The 


This is sometimes done in a series 


“exaggerated semicolon. 
and sometimes for rhetorica! effect 
The safest rule is never to use % 
semicolon except between i pendent 
clauses: 
“The customer blames 
sure differential; which 
fault of the drainer valy 


he pres 
not the 


Mechanical Makeup 


. s “e 
In preparing reports, do .bie-spa 


(Continued on Page 
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On the basis of the collective experience of hundreds of advertisers, we 
know that the men who plan, design and specify for purchases, are the men 
to th who must be soid, in order to sell the radio field. These men are the radio 
arated engineers...the men who evaluate your commodity for the entire industry. 
Sell the radio industry most effectively and most consistently with a plan 
designed to Sell the radio engineer in the three most important media 


, reaching the electronics field. 
; ; sl R DUERTI SE in the Proceedings of the I. R. E. — 


trans the engineer’s own publication— his daily desk reference for up-to-the-minute 
phras: technological progress. 


ae , 2 Ll 7 in the I. R. E. Yearbook — 


the engineer's source for locating suppliers, merchandise and fellow members 
of his professional organization. 


nstal ‘ 
y hav we) SHOW in the Radio Engineer's Show — 


the exhibit which runs concurrently with, and in the same place as, the 
ust @ yearly convention of Radio Engineers. 
——- Present your merchandise and services at the point of approval — before 
the radio engineer —in his own publication —in his own yearbook — at his 
own convention. 
as Threefold effectiveness and consistent promotion that SELLS the radio 
industry by reaching the men who control sales in your market. 








deat PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
pres- a [- R- E 
c oe THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


—.," 
WILLIAM C. COPP— National Advertising Manager 
W 303 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. CI. 6-6357 


space SCOTT KINGWILL Cenrrel States Representative 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, til. 


HANNON and WILLSON West Coast Representative 1016 Park Central Bidg., Los Angeles 14 
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There Is No Magic Formula 
for Advertising Success 


Our first 1948 bouquet for clear thinking goes 
to Scott Pattison of G. M. Basford Company, 
New York. 

Mr. Pattison’s terse booklet, ““When Shall We 
Repeat?” goes right to the heart of the questions 
raised by the widespread publicity given the re- 
cent “Survey of Repeated Advertisements.” 
That’s why we have published his analysis in 
full in this issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

We remember well the years we have spent 
grasping for straws of knowledge about creative 
advertising. 

Many years ago we looked to John Caples’ ex- 
cellent works on copy testing and inquiries for 
“the last word” on improving the effectiveness 
of our advertising. 

Later, like hundreds of others, we invested $5 
for Will Townsend’s sales presentation on his 
now-famous 27 points. 

Still later we turned to Clark and Starch and 
the Continuing Study of Newspaper Readership. 
Each time we hoped to find “the formula” that 
would produce successful advertising without 
too much labor. 

Each time we applied new found “laws” we 
had some interesting successes. Then, just about 
the time we thought we had discovered “the 
answer,” along came a total flop. The laws just 
didn’t work. 

Most advertising men go through parallel 
cycles. At first advertising looks easy. Then a 
few expensive failures make success seem im- 
possible. 

At last, along comes research. The growing 
adman grasps at each new study; hopes that it 
will solve his creative and management problems. 
Then, when some pat answer fails him, he begins 
to question all research. He is beginning to ap- 
proach creative maturity. 

The veteran adman asks first whether the find- 
ings of each new research study are valid, 
whether the statistics are reliable. Then he in- 
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quires, “Do the apparent findings apply only to 
the specific media or to the individual adver. 
tisers concerned?” 

“Will the same answers apply under different 
conditions?” “In different fields?” 

If some apparent truths survive this gauntlet 
of questioning, the cautious adman begins to ap- 
ply them to his own problems. 

Only after many successes and many failures 
does the creative man develop the humility, the 
insight and the true confidence that come with 
genuine experience. 

We have been somewhat concerned about the 
eagerness with which some industrial advertising 
men have begun to apply loose interpretations 
of the “Repeat Ad Study” to their own advertis- 
ing schedules. For many the findings have served 
only as an easy alibi for avoiding the obvious 
effort required in creating all of the advertise 
ments necessary for a rounded campaign. For 
others the study has furnished an excuse for 
saving a few production dollars that might have 
contributed to a more efficient advertising job. 

The study, to its sponsors, and to most ex- 
perienced industrial advertising men, is only one 
more important contribution to the steadily ex- 
panding body of knowledge and experience in 
the field of advertising. 

We hope that research-conscious industrial ad- 
vertisers will conduct many more co-operative 
projects. . 

Each new study of creative techniques, 0 
readership, of inquiries, of media factors, wil 
help sound students of advertising reduce the 
margin of guesswork from their work. Indirect- 
ly, each fundamental advertising research stud} 
will help American industry do a more efficient 
job of marketing. 

But, we must agree with Mr. Pattison. There 
is no magic formula, no reyal road to adver 
tising success. 


P32 cruett =v 
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AN AWARD WINNER IN THE NINTH ANNUAL 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING PRODUCT DESIGN CONTEST 


The design of this General Elec- 

tric Inert-Arce Welder called for 

the integration of a wide variety 

ef materials and components, 
_ such as 


_ BEARINGS (BALL AND ROLLER) 
BELLOWS - 
ly to « BRASS & BRONZE 
é {BUSHINGS 
dver- ' CAPACITORS 
CASTINGS 


a” 


_ CERAMICS 
erent . “CHAIN DRIVES. 
_ coILs 
- CONDUIT & FITTINGS 
intlet SEPONNEC TORS 
“ CONTACTORS 
O ap- ‘COPPER 
_ DIALS : 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
ilures ~ FANS 
FASTENINGS (BOLTS, NUTS, 
y, the LOCK WASHERS, SCREWS) 
FIBRE 
“GASKETS 

GEARS, PINIONS & SPROCKETS 
GLASS 
it the - HYDRAULIC CONTROLS 
tising - INSULATORS 

* “LACQUERS & VARNISH 
1tions ~ Luss 
ertis- . MAGNET WIRE 

' MICA 

erved “OTORS 
vious NAME PLATES 
; NICKEL 
rtise- PLASTICS 

For RECTIFIERS 
e for ah AE WIRE ‘ Interior Rear View a 
have _ RESISTORS © 
RUBBER & SYNTHETICS 


ta | oes otgeaer The product designer’s specs 
set the editorial pattern... 





with 





Vy one 

yo 

ce in STEEL (BARS. PIPE, PLATE, 
) SHEETS, STRIP, TUBING) 

ee Check the specifications of this General Electric Inert-Arc Welder. They 


al ad- 


native show you at a glance what the interests are of the men who engineer and 


design such products. 


They'll give you a line also on the editorial contents of ELEcTRICA! 





1! m 4 : «f % : - ° ° 
Wil $ ae : MANUFACTURING. All of the materials and components here listed were 
e the treated as special feature articles in ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 
irect- 


Obviously, not all these many subjects could be dealt with in any one 
stud) 


fd issue. But over the months—over the years—each finds its recurrent niche 
cient 2 


[here : 
dver- § HEC R design and development. 
MANUFACTURING Every issue is a new chapter in this continuing program of reader 


in the editorial agenda. Similarly, articles are regularly published on 


\CAL all other subjects that bear directly on the problems of electrical product 


cultivation. 
oe com ne 
. a == ~ 


GE PUBLISHING COMPANY ~ Publishers to Industry Since 1892 + 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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EXPORT MARKETING 
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Prospects for Export Advertising 


Combined results of two special surveys show 
ad men cautious but optimistic, manufacturers 
unconvinced but going along with export plans 


By DAN DICKOW 


W HAT are export advertising 
prospects for the coming year? 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING put nine 


questions bearing on this point to the 


export publishers and advertising 


igencies which placed more than 40 


pages of space in export journals. 


Twenty of the 94 men queried gave 


their off-the-record answers, which are 


summarized here: 
Export Budgets Steady 


Export advertising appropriations 


tor 1948 are approximately equal to 


Only 


the 1947 budgets. one re 
spondent said that ippropriations were 
1947. 


1948 budgets were 


below Forty per cent said that 
“about the same”’ 
while 60‘ reported an_ increase 
These increases, however, average only 


1947, or 


to absorb increased 


‘ 


10-15 above about the 


imount necessary 


space ind production costs. Sample 


comments: 


Appropt iations are fluctuating 


in wide swings Foreign em 
bargos and dollar exchange controls 
} 


' 
nave excluded certain classes of 


goods while the same regula 
tions have made more dollars avail 


able 


equipment, 


than ever for industrial 


certain pharmaceutical 


specialties, basic food items, etc.” 


Trend of thinking of our 


clients is definitely upward on ex 


port schedules.” 


“Export advertising appropria 
tions in 1948 will be just about 
the same as in 1947. This is due 
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primarily to shortages in goods, not 


to conditions in export.” 


New Business Wavers 


A substantial yercent (average es- 
I s 


timate, 15‘. ) of export advertisers 
has entered the field since the close of 


World War Il. 


mess 1S welcomed by the agency and 


While this new busi 


media men, it is apparently the first 


to fold up schedules when trouble 
threatens. Typical comments: 
“After 


of new companies entered the ex- 


both world wars a rash 


port market to cash in with war 
surplus material and to help satis- 
fy the pent-up demand of overseas 


Now 


to see these small companies, whose 


customers. we are beginning 


financial standing was none too 


good in the first place, drop out as 
goods become scarcer in the do- 


Also, 


large American manufacturers have 


mestic market. several new 


entered the export field.” 

“There have been many increases 
and many new advertisers, but 
others have dropped out for various 
reasons.” 


The 


too W orried 


skilled 


about the 


exporters are not 
future of 
export. But many of the new com- 
panies which have just gone into the 


export business during the past two 


years have become alarmed at the 
current unfavorable trade condi- 
tions, currency restrictions, etc., 


and are cutting down on their ad- 


vertising.”’ 
General Outlook Optimistic 


Despite present unfavorable trade 
conditions, export advertisers have a 


cautious optimism about future busi- 
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ness. The dollar shortage and cor 


quent import controls are, OTF cours 


the number one damper on excess 


| 
these, 70‘« of the export advertisir 


men still think the outlook is “oO 


timistic” rather than “pessimistic 


Typical comments: 


“At present, the situation is nog 


is good as we would like, bh 


future prospects are 
Availability of dollars will be 
deciding factor in volume of | 
export.” 

“Optimism. We have announ 
the opening of new export ofhce: 

“Advertisers are a bit pessimist 
about foreign import controls, 
are willing 


generally speaking, 


allot a percentage of their prod 
tion for export regardless of ¢ 


mestic demand.” 


enthusiasm, but while acknow ledging 
D4 


looking uf 


\ 


“There is considerable optimist 


about export advertising, but co 


+ 


ditions are such that much 0 


can not bear fruit at th rime 


Marshall Plan Endorsed 


As might be expected, the \ 


Saoul 
Vidl> 


Plan received almost unanimous 
dorsement on the general thoug 
that “what’s good for export ts §™ 
for advertising.” There were, ® 
ever, a few exceptions. One ager 
man said (without further expla! 
tion): “The Marshall Plan | in 
probability cut down on ex ort 
lt 


vertising.”” A publisher doutec 
the Marshall Plan “will have oy & 


: lve 
eral over-all effect on expo ad 
tising. Most of the moncy nie! 
spent in any volume abroa 2 

in 


by manufacturers with a st 
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The ‘in and outers’ 


national trade. 


the aggregate spend very little.” 
85% 


were 


of of the respond- 


of 


mments 


ats however, in favor the 
in: 

[he Marshall Plan, if it is ap- 
sroved will definitely have a good 
effect on export advertising, espe- 
cially if foreign purchases are made 
trade channels in 


tnro igh priy ate 


this country.” 
will stimulate and help 
(0 maintain export advertising be- 
cause it will increase the profits ot 
ndividual exporting companies. In 
some cases, however, it will reduce 
the amount of goods available for 
export, and to that extent may re- 
duce appropriations.” 
of the 
States 


“If in the operation 
Marshall Plan the United 
purchases exportable surpluses from 
Latin American countries and pays 
for them in dollars, this will un- 
yuestionably have an important ef- 
tect in 


1948.” 


on export advertising 


Latin-America, Africa Best Markets 


Even if the Marshall Plan goes into 
eect, American export men are not 
counting on Europe for their primary 
narket on either a long or short term 
The favored markets, both for 


ISIS, 


mmediate and long-range develop 


nent, are: 1. Latin America. 2. Near 
st al Africa. 3. Europe. 4. Far 
Even allowing for the limitations of 


ted sampling, the uniformity 
the balloting was remark- 
was first on 16 
Africa 
a 

in equally decisive choice, 


14 The 


ole. tin America 


ot 2 ballots, while was 


out of third and 


votes. 


urth ce choices w ere scattered on 


ulmost equal basis between the 
Eastern areas. 
full 


| 
ceway given in the ques- 


UrOopx ind Far 


ncy men took idvan 


xport media data satisfac 


nihcant that every agency 


swel this question in the nega 


tar the greatest dissatisfac- 
ith circulation breakdown, 
ot 


buying 


( 


uct mentioned in 75 ‘% 
mp Lack 


was 


the 


of market 


rac tics the second 


prin 


ul cism. Typical comments: 


only if the agency has 


msiderable time and effort 


lopment General in- 


orn 


yn not good.” 
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What Agency and Media Men Think . . . 


Quick summary of off-the-record opinions; from INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


survey among leading export media and agencies: 


1. Export ad budgets for 1948 are “about the same” or 10-15% 
higher than 1947. 

2. There has been a 15% increase in new advertisers since the end 
of World War II, but these are the first to drop out under adverse trad- 
ing conditions. 

3. Despite dollar shortage, domestic demand, and foreign controls, 
70% are “optimistic” about export advertising prospects. 

4. By stimulating export field in general, Marshall Plan will aid ex- 
port advertising. 

5. Favored marketing areas for immediate and long-range develop- 
ment are: 1. Latin-America. 2. Africa. 3. Europe. 4. Far East. 

6. Circulation breakdown, readership and market characteristics are 
most needed features for improving export media data. 

7. American-published export journals are 90% favorite for indus- 
trial advertising abroad. 

8. 75% have accounts engaged in long-range merchandising in for- 
eign markets, particularly to combat anti-American propaganda. 

9. “Greatest improvement needed” in export advertising is better 
treatment by management executives of export budget. 
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What Industrial Advertisers Think .. . 


‘Mill & Factory” survey (November, 1947) among all types and sizes of 
American manufacturers shows management attitude toward export budget: 


1. About what percentage of your total sales is for export trade outside the U.S.A.? 


PERCENTAGE 4070 L070 
$070 


OF SALES WNDER 1070 20% 


75% 
2. If our export business should suddenly stop entirely, the domestic demand for our 


products would permit our operating: 
75% 70 100 T7e 
AT PRESENT CAPACITY AT PRESENT CAPACITY 


| 6% KE 





SS) 





76% 


Ae 





20% AT PRESENT CHPRE/TY 2 


3. What effect on the full operation of your plant would the loss of your export busi- 
ness have during next two years—assuming no major business recession in the U.S.A.? 


SERIOUS EFFECT LITTLE EFFECT NO EFFECT 
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4. Are you planning on increasing your export business during the next two years? 
YES NO 


onz2Zyy) 





ae 





5. Looking to the future, do you believe that some export business for your cornpany 
is essential to the financial well-being of your company? 


yYés Neo 





WA Te 





6. Again looking to the future, do you believe that some export business for your 
company is essential as a means of maintaining full employment of your workers? 
VFS WO 





4E% $2Te 
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“Export data from foreign down of subscribers by occupation 
media is very unsatisfactory.” should be made.’ 

“No. Publishers should provide “More research data is needed 
agencies with more market data on readership and types of audi 
and distribution information by ence lay 
countries.” “No. Circulation figures are not 

“No. A more detailed break- always reliable. There is need for 
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an audit, both of U. S. export pub- 
lications and of media in foreign 
countries.” 

lack ‘audit bureau of 


circulation’ 


American-Published 
Media Preferred 

American - published export jour- 
nals, though coming in for some criti- 
cism on circulation breakdown and 
market data, are nevertheless the 
overwhelming choice of agency men 
over locally-printed foreign media. 
Approximately 50% of the export 
agencies use American media exclu- 
sively for all types of advertising; 
tor industrial and technical advertis- 
ing, the preference for American jour- 
nals is more than 90%. Sample com- 
ments: 


“For consumer products, local 
media—90% ; for industrial adver- 
tising, U. S. export publications— 
70%.” 


‘For overseas coverage, foreign- 


circulated American media. pub 


lished and edited specifically for 


would be 


best. If there is any money left 


foreign consumption, 
over from the ad budget, it should 
be spent in local media. Certain 
local media may give good cover- 
age in the consumer field, but for 
industrial advertising, local media 
have too much waste circulation.” 

“Foreign - circulated American 


media are definitely preferable in 


the majority of countries under 


present conditions. If, as men- 
tioned, adequate media data could 
be made available, local media 
might become a great deal more 
important.” 


Long-Range Ad Campaigns 


About 75% of the respondents re- 


ported that their export accounts are 


engaged in long-range merchandising 
(private surveys, institutional cam- 
paigns, etc.), in foreign markets. As 
might be expected, Latin America is 
receiving the greatest share of atten- 
tion. Comments: 

"There has been considerable dis 
cussion lately of the growing anti- 
American feeling in foreign coun- 
tries, and the need for more insti- 
tutional advertising to sell the 

American way of life. At the same 
time, such institutional advertising 
should not squeeze out ‘commer- 
cial’ advertising which must con- 
tinue in an aggressive fashion to 


push American brands.” 





“I should say that there is a 
general significant trend in export 
altruistic 
public relations approach rather 
than straight product or trademark 


coverage as heretofore.” 


advertising to a more 


“Practically all of our accounts 
are engaged in long-range merchan- 
markets. We 
discourage any advertiser who has 


dising in foreign 
come in to make a ‘quick kill’ in 


the export market. Latin 
America in particular and Africa 
have been the markets for these 


campaigns.” 


What’s Needed in Export Ads 
The grab-bag question—‘“In what 
phase of export advertising is im- 
provement most needed?”—produced 
a variety of answers. The loudest 
complaints were directed against the 
failure of top management to give ex- 

port advertising fair treatment: 
“Too much export business still 
consists of dumping operations or 
other shipments inadequately sup- 
ported by advertising, merchandis- 
ing, and other facets for sales pro- 


motion used in the U. S. 
“The greatest need in export ad- 
vertising is segregation of the ex- 
port from the domestic advertising 
budget. Directors treat both 
branches alike, without regard to 
separate marketing conditions.” 
“Export advertising should re- 
ceive as much recognition by top 
management as domestic advertis- 
ing does. Appropriations are far 
too small in proportion to actual or 
potential sales.” 
Lack of research data was the second 
complaint: 

“Dissemination of authoritative 
data on potential export markets 
as provided by commerce depart- 
ment of foreign governments.” 

“Improvement is needed in ade- 
quate and competent research work 


before planning export  pro- 
grams. = 

“Most improvement needed in 
factual information about mar- 
kets.” 


Copy and media also came in for their 
share of criticism: 

“Better copy and merchandising 
plans are needed. Too many adver- 
tisers think any ad written in a for- 
eign language is a good one.” 

“Reliable data on foreign publi- 
cations is most needed.” 
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“I would say proper tran) ation 
of copy can stand considerab.- im- 
provement.” 
Survey on Advertiser Attitud: 


It is interesting to notice th. the 
big “gripe” of the agency and media 
men—lack of management recogni- 
tion for export advertising—is born 
out by the Mill & Factory survey (No- 
vember, 1947) of export manuf actur- 
ers. According to questionnaires re- 
turned by all types and sizes of indus- 
trial companies, only 49° of the 
manufacturers believe that export 
business is essential for the financia 
welfare of their companies or for ful 
employment of their workers.  Fur- 
ther, the loss of export business during 
the next two years would have “little 
or no effect” on 93% of the reporting 
companies, and 98% could operate 
at 75-100°% of capacity filling domes- 
tic demand, even if export business 
were cut off entirely. This indiffe- 
rence to the foreign market is also 
evident in the manufacturers’ produc- 
tion schedules, 70° of the industrial- 
ists are alloting less than 10°% of their 
production to export, while an addi 
tional 16% are alloting less than 20% 

With more than half of industria 
manufacturers flatly stating that ex- 
port is “not necessary” to their busi- 
ness now or any time, with more than 
90°; thinking that the sudden loss 
of entire export business would be 
compensated for by domestic demand, 
with export production allotments be- 
ing held to less than 10°, there 1 
little wonder that export agencies and 
media find management difficult t 
deal with. 

As both surveys indicate, manage- 
ment indifference is still the biggest 
problem facing advertising 
The dollar shortage, foreign controls, 
inadequate market and media data, 
poor copy translation, are all men- 
tioned as difficulties in the path of the 


export advertiser, but the most im 


ex port 


portant question, apparently 


unanswered in the minds of the manu 
facturers, still remains, “With business 
so easy to get at home, why © 
abroad!”” Writing a conclusive answe! 
to that is the indicated goal for exper 
advertising in 1948. 
American Exporter Expands 

The Johnston Export Publis Con 
pany, publishers of America pores 
and American Exporter Indu - 
leased additional space in its ¢ ng® 
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im- 
the : 
redia 
yenI- 
born 
No- 
-tur- 4 ‘ 4 g 
5 re- 
\dus- 
the 
Xport 
incia For the man who buys space in trade or technical publications, rate per 
tul thousand is a highly inaccurate yardstick. For example. the rates of 
Fur- the leading papers serving the metalworking industries vary from less 
uring than ten to over fifteen dollars per thousand readers. 
little 
ting Readers, that is... but how many of these readers are your potential 
erate customers ? 
ymes- 
ane Not everyone who reads a metalworking publication is in a position to 
diffe- buy a turret lathe, or a carload of steel, or a supply of gears. Your 
ra customers in the metalworking or machine building fields are com- 
ow panies, corporations, plants—and the men you must sell are the buying 
wee authorities in those plants. Therefore, the most reliable criterion of 
oe value to use in selecting metalworking publications is not rate per 
their thousand readers, but rather the rate per thousand buying influences 
iddi ..+ per bona fide inquiry ... or per sale. 
one 
aon There are two reasons why MACHINERY enables you to reach more of 
t ex: these active buying influences: First, MACHINERY’S editorial pages 
busi diseuss every phase in the manufacture of a machine or other metal 
than & product, from its conception on the designer’s drawing board to its 
1 los appearance on the salesman’s order book; MACHINERY’S advertising 
ld be pages are a market place for every product from drafting machines to 
nand industrial paints and finishes. Therefore, MACHINERY appeals to 
rs he all the men on the plant “buying committee”, the working executives 
a in every phase of design, production and management. 
§ anc 
le w Second, by means of its unique Directed Distribution Plan, MACHIN- 
ERY gives its advertisers concentrated circulation among the plants 
sini which are responsible for the bulk of metalworking purchases. Under 
ai ih this plan. we supplement our well-rounded paid circulation with addi- 
Be" tional circulation (amounting to about 13% of MACHINERY’S total 
ris distribution) directed personally to those executives who cannot be 
aie reached by direct subscription solicitation, but who are known to be 
data important buying authorities. This combination of paid and Directed 
men- Distribution is especially valuable in reaching the buying authorities 
of the in plants where multiple coverage is necessary, because it makes sure 
im that the entire “buying committee” is reached. 
ve 
nanu In rate per sale, which is the only reliable criterion to use in buying 
1siNess space in metalworking publications, MACHINERY offers its advertisers 
y 8 real value. Want us to prove it? Write for the complete story of Di- 
nsw rected Distribution, and actual case histories of advertisers who have 
enert proved (with their own dollars and cents) that MACHINERY’S rate 
chen 


per sale is the figure that counts. 


“= {the industrial Press, 148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N.Y. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 


More 1948 Industrial Calendars Pass in Review 


By ALVIN BERNSTEIN 


NDUSTRIAL MARKETING re 
ceived so many excellent indus 
trial calendars this year that it was 
impossible to review all of them in 
Therefore, calen 
last month’s “1948 


the January issuc 
dars omitted trom 
Industrial Calendar Review” are de 
scribed in this tissue 

Highway Trailer Company, Edger 
ton, Wis., features a series of brilliant 
four-colored pictures of truck trail 
ers on it 148 “hang-on-the-wall” 
calendar ich month shows a dif 
ferent scene until September, and then 
pictures of ¢ irlier months are repeated. 
E. F. Schmidt Company, Milwaukee, 
VW 1S., produced the c ilendar. 

Cheesecake in tinto-gravure is used 


by Pennsylvania Refining Company, 


Cleveland, O. 
original painting by Gillette Elvgren, 


Reproduced from the 


titled “Dog-gone,” a scantily clad 
curvaceous miss whistles for her pooch 
Ww hen she discovers that the dog has 
chewed the red feathers off one of her 
new bedroom slippers. The pooch, 
who apparently knows he’s in for 
trouble, pokes a pathetic nose out from 
under the studio couch. 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Nee- 
nah, Wis., 


printing papers in its 1948 calendar. 


promotes its Levelcoat 
\ painting of two lumbermen enter- 
ing a forest is attached to the date 
pages with a plastic spiral binding. 

\ handy desk calendar, containing 
picturesque scenes of Vermont coin- 
ciding with different seasons of the 
year, is distributed by Bryant Chuck 


ing Grinder (¢ ompany, Springfield, Ve. 


Beneath each scene is a photo of 
Bryant product. The two back card 
board pages are so cut that the cal 
endar stands up. 

A colored picture of the Jettersor 
Memorial, standing mirrored in the 
Tidal Basin, carries out the theme of 
Vermont Marble Company’s 1948 cal 
which was 


endar. The memorial, 


dedicated in 1943, is constructed 
Imperial Danby Vermont Marble, 
product of the Proctor, Vt., marbl 
company. 


Allen-Bradley Milwat 


kee, Wis., employs a series of historica 


Company, 


colored paintings for its 1948 calen 
dar. Such scenes as the Pilgrims land 
ing on Plymouth Rock, Washingtor 
at Valley Forge, construction of tl 
Panama Canal, and others are featured 


(Continued on Page 74 
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PROVED 
READERSHIP 


. . . More important than ever 
in producing desired results 
from Latin America! 








"We think your magazine is very interesting; we never 
miss the reading of each issue, after which we call the 
attention of the workers to the different articles.” 


—Laranjeiras, E. do Rio, Brasil 
a 


"| take advantage of the occasion to greet you and en- 
courage you for the publication of Revista Industrial, 
which I find so splendid and of great help to industrial- 
ists who find in it, all kinds of machinery and apparatus 
needed in the industrial field.” 


—Santiago de Cuba 


‘tt is with all our pleasure that we receive Revista 
Industrial which allows us to know about the most 
modern machinery and methods in the industrial field, 
plus the latest technical developments that are very 


seful to us.” ° - : 
a — Belém, Par&, Brasil 


e 
“We take advantage of this occasion to thank you for 
your kindness in sending us your renowned magazine, 
whose contents have been of great use to us, and for 
this reason your publication is held in great esteem by 
all in our organization who read it.” 


® That Revista INDUSTRIAL is read by the 


buying officials in Latin American industry 


is proved in two ways. 


(a) Hundreds of letters on file express ap- 


preciation for this service supplying in 
their own language information on new 
equipment, materials and literature devel- 


oped in the United States. 


(b) Thousands of returned inquiry sheets 
and letters asking for further information 
described 


on products advertised and 


monthly. 


—Fortaleza, Cearé, Brasil 

Revista INDUSTRIAL offers a proven method 

“We wish to express our satisfaction regarding the 
magazine you edit which always publishes interesting 
suggestions, and that has the advantage of being writ- 
ten in Spanish. We appreciate this information service 
and thank you forthe attention you give to our requests.”” 


of obtaining Inquiries that lead to sales in 


Latin America. 





—Martinez, F.C.C.A., Argentina 
e 


New Equipment Digest is mailed to more than 
45,000 industrial plants in the United States 
“Our sincere compliments for the practical form in 
which you organize the text of Revista Industrial whose 
reading is always pleasant and beneficial to all who 
make their purchases from the U. S. A." 


over 60,000 copies monthly provide for this cov- 
erage and for adequate penetration in the larger 
plants. 

Quality inquiries are produced by directing cop- 


—Rio de Janeiro, Brasil : 
ies to the right men in the right plants. 











Revista InpusTRIAL 


(Latin American Editions of New Equipment Digest — Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Co.) 


PENTON BUILDING . CLEVELAND 1 3, OHIO 


NEW Yor (17): 16 East 43rd Street + CHICAGO (II): 520 N. Michigan Ave. + LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. + PHILADELPHIA. 225 Strathmore Rd., Havertown 
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Sales Promotion Ideas... . 





CONTINI » FROM Paci 


E. F. Schmidt Company lithographed 
this calendar 
Dean Cornel 1utumn painting of 
1 hunter nd his dog, titled “Veter 
ins,’ is the art that decorates this 


Hercules Powder 


( ompany, Wilmington, Dela. The 
bottom page lists the various Her 
cules’ sales othces in the U. S., Canada 


ind Europe 
\ reproduction ot Paul 


photog: iph of motion picture 


Hesse’s 
ictress 
Elyse Kno» featured on the 1948 
ted by Graphic Photo 
Engra\ ( cavo Shaw & Barton. 


Coshocton om produced the calendar. 


Standard © Company steps up its 
mr, 7 | 
iDricatu engineering service with 

1948 na Using 1 ‘serving 
ndustry”” the the calendar features 

, : 
full color pictu taken trom adver 
tisements of industria companies that 
hay [ p iblished business pub 
' , 
cation I} pictures represent every 
| , , 
pase ot maustry that uses heavy 
I ) i | the ¢ endat nave 













i S reeseaty STO 
Sal voce pant? 








FEBRUARY — 
34367 
to 11 12 13 14 sess 












1948 INDUSTRIAL CALENDARS—(Top row 





been limited to industrial distribution, 


Magill-Weinsheimer, 


lithographers, produced it. 


only. 


sized colored sheet, con- 


\ poste! 


taining all 12 months on a single page, 


makes up the calendar of Minneapolis 
Moline 
Minne ipolis, Minn. 


Power Implement 
Measuring 24 by 
36 inches, the calendar features a pic 
ture of a cowboy on his horse and 
some children waving to a farmer op 
erating a tractor Below is a flatear 
loaded with new Moline Power trac 


tors pulled by a freight train engine. 


U. S. Pipe & Foundry Company, 
Burlington, NX I.; Cannady Mo 
Meridian, Miss.; Line 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Worchester, Mass.; 
Link-Belt ¢ ompany, (¢ hicago; Koppers 
Nordstrom 


tor ¢ ompany, 
Material Company, 
Norton Company, 


Company, Pittsburgh; 


Valve Division of Rockwell Mfg. 
Company, Pittsburgh, and Canadian 
Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., Ontario, ill 
have interesting 1948 calendars. Pho 
tos oT thes n ilendars irc shown 
helow 

















































Nadilrom. 
~ VALVES 

















left to right) U. S. Pipe & Foundry Company 


has a series of woodcuts to illustrate various uses of cast iron pipes and fittings; Cannady 


Motor Company features full color photos 
California and Oregon; an absence of 


of different industrial uses of its trucks in 
llustrative material and an emphasis on the real 


purpose of a calendar is employed by Line Material Company, and Norton Company has 
a handy hang-on-the-wall calendar with some of its products pictured in vertical panels 


to right of the months 
scenic ski photo in the Canadian Rockies 
of Link belts 
in @ series of color drawings and charts 
Valve Division of Rockwell Mfg 
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Company 
1948 calendar, and Canadian Allis-Chalmers 


(Bottom row, left to right) Link-Belt Company leads off with a 
and then features pictures of industrial uses 
how coal is converted into coke and other by-products is neatly illustrated 
on the 1948 Koppers calendar; Nordstrom 


also eliminates pictorial treatment on its 
features the scenic beauties of Canada. 


Chicago 


Company, 

















International Resistance Company uses this 
unique accordion folder as a mailing piece 


@ IRC Uses Mail Piece 
With Accordion Fold 


, 


More than 32,000 electronic g] 
neers and designers are being sent 
20-page accordion folder with an ap 
propriate sales letter trom Interna 
tional Resistance Company, Philadel- 
phia. The 3 by 3 inch booklet pre- 
sents a vest pocket review of the IRC 
line. 


Falkner Arndt 


& Co., the direct mail piece employs 


Produced by John 


, } . 
an unusual tormat and emphasiz the 


breadth of the IRC resistor line 
By using a COpy block that reters 


the reader to other IR( products 


red and black ‘older 1s desigt 


engineers’ interest 


line, and raises a ques 


arouse the 
company’s entire 
tion in their minds as to whether 
ire specifying the proper type resistor 


for thei product. Thus, it is hoped 


that the sales piece will prod 


numerous Nnquilries, 


@ ATF Holds Open House 
For Printing Industry 


American Type Founders Sales Cot 
poration, Chicago, staged a fou day 
open house display for more tha: 
leaders of the graphic arts industry 
the Chicago area Jan. 21 to 
invited 


Those included pu shers, 


printers, members of the Chicag' 


Club of 


photo-engravers, addressing ar 


Printing House Craftsmen 


ing service operators and nog 
raphers. 

“Type night” featured | Ch 
cago advertising typograph ind 
typesetters invited to an 8 o’ck p! 
gram for a special showing of new 


ATF sound slide film, “Five Centuries 
of Type Founding.” 

ATF’s machinery display luded 
Big Chief 29 offset press, Lite!: Chie! 


(Continued on Page 
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handle with care! 





“Consider se@omgequences” is a good maxim to keep in mind —whether 
your@gomg to pen a billet doux to a lady-friend, or fill a valuable piece 
of business paper white space. 


Today; more than ever... white space, for which you pay good money, should 
be handled with care. Filling it calls for an intimate insight of your 

produc ts’ features and their application to your market. Making white 

space produce requires an interesting story... convincingly told in terms of 


your prospects’ own interests. 


And that’s the only way you can make advertising produce the kind of product 
acceptance and customer confidence that leads to more sales. Properly 

selected business papers set the stage for you and provide the audience. But 
the show is yours. And the return on your investment depends 


on how well you tell your story. 


Advertising in a McGraw-Hill publication with a story geared 
to your product and to your prospects provides 


a profit-producing combination that’s hard to beat. 






ASK YOUR McGRAW-HILL MAN for our 28- 
page book, “‘10 Basic Copy Themes’’—a thorough- 
going analysis of the various types of copy 


used by Business Paper Advertisers. 


17 
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20 offset press, 31 by 31-inch stand- 
ird precision camera, and all types of 
plate-making equipment necessary 
tor offset plant operation The ma 
chinery was exhibited to simulate the 
actual layout of an offset printing 
plant, and engineering experts of the 
ATF company explained equipment 
oper itions. 

In addition, ATF displayed many of 
the latest machines for composing 
rooms, pressroom and bindery, includ 
ing new models of Vandercook proof 
Flo-Mix Non-Offset 


(sun, power and lever paper cutters, 


presses, ATI 


drilling machines, and several other 
new models of composing room equip 


ment 


® Lion Oil Company 
Releases New Film 


The tory of the industrial South 


is Drought to the screen by Lion Oll 

Company | Dorado, Ark., in its 
, 

newly released film, Revolution in 


the South 
The photo, vhich Calvin (¢ ompany, 
Kansas City. Mo.. 


: , 
isa 16 mn 21 menute color story oft 


produced tor Lion, 
the part Lion has played in the growth 
ind de velopment of the South. 


Lion operations, trom the latest 


methods of scismograph exploration 
to the final processing and packaging 
ot petroleum products, ire shown in 
the movie. The company’s by-products 


' 
ire ilso pictorially port aved in scenes 


showing the asphalt and chemical fer- 
tilizer plants. The close integration 
of the oil industry with practically 
every form of manufacturing activ- 
ity is stressed throughout the film. 
The unceasing search for new fields 
to satisfy increasing industrial needs 
and the endless research being carried 
on to improve petroleum products are 
1 dramatic part of the story. 

The film will be shown before 
schools, churches, clubs and civic or- 
ganizations throughout the U. S., and 
will be used by Lion’s marketing divi- 
sion to better acquaint prospects, deal- 
ers and distributors with the com- 


pany's ICTIVITICS. 


@ Fram Corporation Plans 
Merchandising Program 


Plans for an ambitious merchandis 
ing program to the automotive field is 
innounced by br im Corporation, 
Providence, R. I., manufacturer of 
oul ind moto! cleaners. 


“Fantom” cars will 


Fram travel 
throughout the country, stopping al 
service stations, garages, repair shops 
ind car dealers that are identified with 
Fram displays, either franchise dealer 


signs, window displays, banners, pos 


gn 
ters or displays of Fram merchandise. 
The “Fantom” car drivers will pur- 
chase gas, oil and other services which 
will give attendants the chance to ask 
the driver “How’s Your Oil Filter?” 
or some other relevant question pointed 


it selling Fram products. 


ON LOCATION—Three movie technicians of Calvin Company take scenes for "Revolution in 


the South 
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a newly produced film featuring oil industrial equipment of Lion Oil Company. 
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Whenever a “Fantom” car driver 






is asked one of these questions, e will 
reward the attendant with a cash 
prize. Each S0th, 100th, 150:4, and 






so on time that the question is asked, 





the attendant will receive a $5\ prize 





The wide-awake dealer who catches ; 






second ““Fantom” car at any time dur- 






ing 1948 will win double the v ilue of 






his first prize. 





In addition to the cash award, th 






alert attendant will be sent a specia 






certificate, suitable for framing, test 






fying to his alertness in protecting ¢ 






cars of his customers. 






Jobber salesmen wiil cash in o 






this “Fantom” car treasure chest, to 





Every time a Fram driver pays off 






winning attendant, he will ask for th 






name of the jobber salesman suppl) 






ing that account. The salesman 





be sent a Fram check for the san 






amount paid to the dealer. 
Additional 


ilso aimed to sell oil filters, gaso 






merchandising aevice 







as 
filters, crankcase ur filters, and ext 








Fil 





oil include a dealer contest, an onthh 






| 
poster mailing service, a new bvwolit 






sign, multiple sales banner and hard 





hitting new counter merchandisers 






Conover-Mast Elects 
Board of Directors 















B. P. Mast Sr vice-president id 
rector of C ver-Mast Publicat New 
York, has been elected chai f th 
board of directors, Harvey Conover 
president, has announced 

The followir v have been elected vice 
presidents and directors: E. M. Stanley 
business manager of Mill @& Fa C 
Frank Jobson, business manager Ligue 





store & Dispense A. M. Morse |r man 








iger of Purchasing; Joseph Mehr busi 
ness manager of Aviation Ma 1ance 
Operations if d Llovd W ighDy 





Wester 











ABP Presents Awards 


to Promotion Managers 
The Associated Business Papers recent 










ly awarded saving bonds to thr mo 
tion managers for outstandir fort m 
contributing t a better underst jing § 
the association s objectives tne tie-in 
with its own promoti 

The three winners are f Sol 
Dickstein, Haire Publishing pany, 






New York; second place, Emi! Stanley, 
Traffic World, Chicago, second p' sce, and 
third place, Coleman McCampb Moore 
Robbins Publishing Company, » York 













Bernstein to New Post 
Alvin 





associat 


Bernstein, 








{ past 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING fort pa 
| , setant 

two years, has resigned to bec sl . 
director of informational sers r the 
ildren 


National Society for Cripple 
& Adults, Chicago 










‘< a BW advertiser is q 


advertiser 


posed almost exclusively of these men...a 
higher concentration of executives than is 
offered by any other general business or news- 
weekly magazine. This fact explains why RCA 
has been a consistent successful advertiser in 
the pages of Business Week for eleven years. 
Business Week gives RCA and other makers 
of communications equipment a minimum of 
waste circulation with the result that adver- 
tising dollars invested in Business Week “work 


harder,’ and produce more. 


FIND A MANAGEMENT-MAN 
..» WELL INFORMED 


® Based on Publishers’ Information Bureau analysis. 
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Education On Selling Line 


encour. 2 the consumer to use the 


Shell’s 


For example, as a spe 


services of lubrication engi 
neering staff 

cial production service to industry 
during the war, Shell published a series 
of 15 pocket-sized “Facts That Help” 


booklets T he s¢ 


phases of the lubrication requirements 


unalyzed critical 
for a wide variety of industrial ma 
chines and described the Shell lubri 
cants which had been developed to 
meet these various standards. 

Although fulfilling still 
concept of service, the ‘Facts That 
‘Product Man 


uals” were definitely in the product 


inother 
Help” booklets ind 


promotion category, detailing the 


benefits of specinc Shell engineered 
lubricants by brand name. More than 
1 quarter of a million copies of these 


book lets ind 


the men who were manaring the ma 


manuals went out to 
chines and specifying the lubricants. 

Even with the results that have al 
ready been obtained through the three 
channels of educational, institutional 
ind product promotional material, 


Shell’s industrial indoctrination pro 
gram is a long way from being fin 
ished More ind more material can 
be idded tO ¢ ich phase ot the program, 
ind will be added as Shell progresses 
toward an even broader understand 


ing among the lubric ition buvers, the 


_ 


salesman, ind the enxineec!l 
“Intelligent Selfishness” 


Shell is the first to admit that its 
motive in supplying this type of mate 
rial ind promoting this understand 
ing is not purely altruistic. A business 
leader describes it as the “intelligent 


selfishness of enlightened manage 


ment.”” After all, the one goal of all 
marketing is the competitive idvan 
tage that will heighten the demand 
tor 1 product over similar competitive 
brands. Shell maintains that this sort 
of complete and understandable in 
tormation is remendous competitive 
idvantage 

This educational program is busy 
selling Shell 


showing the prospects ind the public 


products indirec tly by 


why they should base their judgment 
of product quality on the performance 
When 


generating plants 


requirements of the product. 
superintendents ot 
or machine shops, for example, can 
obtain this kind of accurate and un 
biased educational material from Shell, 
there is strong reason to believe that 


they will respect the company that 
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GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
cuts prices in 
bid to stop inflation 





$50,000,000 AT RETAIL LEVELS 


Doing its part in an attempt to halt in- 
flation, General Electric Company recently 
announced reductions in its consumer appli- 
ances and products sold to manufacturers. 
This ad ran in more than 100 newspapers. 





knows their problem so thoroughly, 


ind trust the products which that 


company markets for thei specinc 


needs. 
‘Interpreter Advances Progress’ 
That is education on the selling 
line. But it is also a social-awareness 
that is increasingly vital in this in- 
dustrial era that finds our system of 
free enterprise on trial. Glenn Frank, 
the famous educator, put it this way 


in his appeal to industry: 


upon 

nterp >, 
erpreted tO 
The interpreter 
] 


the layman, whose 


things is indefinite, 


whose knowledge 
uthoritative 
knowledge 
advances prog 
Shell has proved that a clearly de- 
fined objective for the “interpreting,” 
backed with the courage to forego a 
‘sales angle” where necessary and with 
the thoroughness to avoid biased or 
poorly interpreted technical informa- 
tion, will promote excellent personnel 
ind public relations. At the same 
time, it will provide a basis for a 
potent advertising program that in- 
forms, completely and understand- 
ably. But the job can’t be done by 
telling your personnel, your prospects, 
or your public merely what your 
product does or how it does it. To 
make the information complete and 


understandable, tell them WHY! 


[| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42] 


Business Film 


apply dollar costs to possible time 
ings and compare with the co 
films. 

If machines must be withd 
from production for training pe 
or if a limited number are ava 
for training, several showings of 
preceding actual machine tra 
will cut training time. It 1s not 
essary to enumerate the advanta 
slow motion and stop motion ava 
in this medium. 

§. Render your product tran 
able. 

W hen a prospect shows intere 
your product, or you wish to « 
interest, do you take him to 

stallation, a display room or 

area in which it is in use? Are 
some prospects w ho would Sit in 
ofhces and look at a film, altl 
they find an excuse not to visit 
installation, display room or field 
Might they be induced to leav 


othce atte seeing the film? 


Intangibles Also Important 

A day’s time and some simple 
metic will give you the answ 
these propositions. Those answers 
be in dollars; now examine the “‘sense.” 

You have intangibles in your com 
pany—things which you believe add 
to your income in an _ indeterminate 
yet positive manner. If your plant 
area is landscaped, your ofhce walls 
panelled and your floors carpeted; if 
your sales representatives weal well 
tailored clothes and drive well-po 
ished cars; if there is a pride of pro- 
duction in your product—those things 
make good sense. Yet they are in- 
tangibles; they are not directly meas- 
urable in dollars. So measure your pos- 
sible film needs from the aspect of 


Will a film 


add prestige to your presentatior 


“sense” as well as dollars. 


Now look at your audience, film- 
wise. Whether they be contractors 
interested in road building machinery 
or distributor salesmen interested im 
set screws, do they meet in | ups? 
If they do, is there a place on their 
programs for a 15 minute or hialf- 
hour sound slide film or motion pic- 
ture? If such be the case, there 3 
an additional factor in favor en- 


gaging in such a production pr <ram. 


Does competition force you Keep 
(Corpor: on)‘ 
- the 


up with the Jones 


Every business keeps up 


Jones’, and engraved stationery. mat" 


(Continued on Page 102 
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Advertising to the Building Industry 



















Vi AN stops another man on the can inform the building traternity of York Corporation—What we ad- 
; — a the availability of products—cost— mire particularly about this page on 
“How are things, Joe?” he asks. lit / j f he “York Turbo ( S a 
" “ee uality—time and money saving fea- the or ‘bo Comp yr 
“Okay. How’s by you, Charlie? q ) ode: ey ss FS in . ur ompressor Oy orem 
“Not bad. What’s new, Joe?” tures—new developments—im proved is a column down the right side which 
“Nothing much. Oh, yeah. Did methods—and all the rest? states, “For (C ompetent, Authorita- 
you hear about Harry Hinkle’s new And where else would they beam tive Assistance ... QUICK! Call on 
house?” + , 
, : this information but in the advertising the Factory-Trained Experienced York 
“You mean that one he’s been , 1 . Neighbor! aa 
building up on Sycamore Street? pages of the building and architectua ngineers in our eighborhood. 
Pretty slow going as far as I can papers? With building a great, big First paragraph under this simply 
see.” capital “B” in the better economy says these specialists work with archi 
Well, a know he hgured it that’s just ahead for all of us, what tects and builders on air conditioning 
for a $25,000 job. Now I hear tell ' ‘ 
:; other line of communication could be and refrigeration problems. But the 
it's going to cost him twice that be- 2 ‘ 
fore he’s through.” is crucial right now? second paragraph  personalizes the 
“Don’t surprise me none. Whole Let’s go and take a look at what’s story, like this: 
building situation’s pretty screwy going on... In the North Atlantic area for exat 
these days, Joe. ; er ple, District Manager Christensen, Head 
. . , Ps y 
“You said it, Charlie. You said Air Con tioning sarters. New York. and his staff 
it!” Servel—Picture page spre ad, Here twenty-one sales engineers devote their 
is the ideal year-round air conditioner full time to the problems of York custom 
X » the Building Brains? “ Ra Seg “Tages, 
ho Are the Building Brains? for offices, stores, homes.” Right be- , t gi 





\re Joe and Charlie right? Are low. subhead says. “Servel all-year gas Then we have a picture of District 





Manager Christensen, followed by a 





ae ae aS a ) 
formed? Uninformed Or air conditioner provides all-season 







bit of both? name for name listing of his engineer 





comtort, promotes health, ethciency, 

















\ is the answers on the build builds profits.” Pictures show .. . an crew. This is just about the most 
tion? The builders and the urchitect’s own home. with short testi effective handling we have ever seen 
rs and the architects? They monial copy in caption . . . interior of the usually uninspired, “Our engi 

Ve And who tells them? shot of a California appliance shop neers are at your. service.” (See 
ulders and contractors and with quote from owner... ditto for “Gallery.”’) 
ind urchitects. And build a woman’s apparel store in Lousiana Appliances 

gs vy houses. ind the editors . . . a prescription shop in Okla Nash-Kelvinator—lIllustration shows 
usiness and professional jour homa ... a medical building in Texas. a gal typing a bow on a _ ribbon 

who else? Main text on right hand page ties up wrapped around a refrigerator and 

WI tho else but the manufactu the prime product features, suggests electric range. She’s saying, ‘“Here’s 
roducers of the hundreds of you get in touch with your local gas big kitchen efhciency .. . all wrapped 

ter ind parts that make the ma company about specific applications. up for small kitchens!’ Below, Nash 

now as a house. Who else (See “Gallery.” ) Kelvinator is saying, “‘Kelvinator’s 
Gallery 
Servel York Corporation Nash-Kelvinator 

















For Competent, 
Authoritative 
Assistance 






Here is the ideal year-round air conditioner for offices, stores, homes 


SERVE ALL .TEAR GAS AIP CONDITIONER PROVIDES ALL 
SEASON COMFORT. PROMOTES HEALTH, EFFICIENCY, BUILDS PROFITS 











~ 


For High Efficiency 
and easy maintenance .. the 

YORK TURBO COMPRESSOR SYSTEM 
gives you “TROUGH TYPE” Cooler 











ReletitrlOrs ”SPNCESAVER” PACKAGE 


Mem ern Benge amiy 2! ate—Mew ipee lever” Refrig 
ee ee ee ee el) 
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Space-Save Package New Electric 
Range only 21 in. wide New ‘Space 
Saver’ Refrigerator only 24 in. wide 

bie kitchen utility for small 
kitchens!”’ The text tells you that the 
range | new design that permits 

igainst wall 

that it has a full-sized 2-unit oven, 
1utomatic temperature control, onc 


! 
ial 


ge and two smaller surface cooking 
units, oven signal light, handy ippli 
ince outlet, et« Ditto on vital d 
tails for the refrigerator— with yusti 
fied emphasis on 4s0°, more storage 
pact 6 cu. Tt compared to the pre’ 
ous 4 cu. ft. models, but takes no 
vreater floor space 7 Very sound 
very helpful ( Sec Gallery” on 
page 87 

General Electrix Addressed to 
builders, trying to sell them that 
General Electric equipment can make 
the difference.” Hiow come? Well, 
here’s the sales-clinching argument 


the builder to use: 


In suppor ts claim, G-E relies 
tou! ts home buvers buy 
of the women and 
in recent survey 

‘avored G-E electrical equipment 
cost is on the builder's side quality 
is on the b ulder’s side The entire 
presentation 1s made on such 1 con 
the reneral in pression 


Sec Gal 


brigidaire General Motors \s 


' , 
with Ke Vinator, this, too, $ a pm 


pact yroposition. Headline, “Here's 


how FRIGIDAIRI meets today’s ck 


mand for greatest utilitv in smallest 
Illustrated is a section of I 
showin, in electric ranyws 

heater, sink and retrigerator. A 


n for each details all their spe 


features SCE Gallery” ? 


eel Borg-Warner 
h« ituring the “Ingersoll Utility | nit” 


~ 


a backed up kitchen and bathroom 
bl tl 
issembly with al necessary heating, 


plumbing ind wiring ) | vidently dk 


Tr 
signed to sel 


the idea that this unit 
is NOW a practic al, iccepted product 
Starts out, Ingersoll Utility Units 
Installed in 211 Cities During 1947.” 
A tack map is used to show the geo 


graphic spread of these installations. 


Copy re-emphasizes all this in terms 


ot convenience, economy, adaptability. 


Then, there’s a picture of the unit. 


88 


and a coupon of an illustrated 
(See “Gallery” 3.) 


¥ Doors and Hardware 


Von Durpin (Vonnegut H 


4 erence 
General Electric equipment can me ke the dift 


Company )— Phantom figures 
through an open ofhce bui'di 
er ent pn Headline that says, “Because 
Must Work Every Time!” 7 
leaves a lot of questions unans 
because all it tells you is th 
doors have to have dependal 
vices... and Von Durpin de 
rugged. (See “Gallery” 4.) 


wr apnsramens we Overhead Door Corporation- 
TRIC 
GENERAL @ ELEC 


to us that this attractive looki 


Here's how FRIGIDAIRE meets today's demand vertisement is short on helpfu 


lware 
g20iIng 
dk or 
They 
that 
red— 
such 

de- 


CS are 


seems 
g ad- 


nfo 


for greatest utility in smallest space! too. All it gets around to telling 


hi fees; ¥ “Distinguished for Strength an 
ability” and . 
Where d 
lurability 
“Overhead 
This 


built as a 
Best feature of the ad seen 
the illustration—a very nic 
PAR ey of a handsome gasoline servic 
~~ General Motors @) which speaks well for the ap; 
of the “Overhead Door.” (S 
INGERSOLL UTILITY UNITS lery” on page 90.) 
installed in 211 Gties During 1947 Yale & Towne—Intelligent 
tation of a product (The “Yak 
pact Door Closer”) in terms 
architect’s problems. Subhead 
significant than the headline 
a New Corner on the Mark 


cause it’s more specific—" No 
Proved Practical, & i, c ‘ j 
in Homes All Over the Country. . can free your doorways ol! 
aoabaleedineges =sosher ~ ITIS in the ‘door closer corn 


Oe ee et Ree ee ee a 





Yale Compact Door Closer 

voted the world’s most 

closer.” W ho voted it so? 

says “. . . architects fron 
Gru ort coast.” (Might have nailed 
better.) Good product fe 
here, and a free offer of 
and a folder includes 
Checkup Chart.” (Sec 
page 90.) 

Stanley Works—Comb 
news and product copy, s 
sharply effective. “Back Ag 
Famous Stanley Non-Rising 
how easily the copy works 

Stanley Hinges again | 


oe BECAUSE THe 
YM 
WORK Every TIME! 


no Wings 


no need 


(Continued on Pag 
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This ad first appeared in September, 1947. It applies with even greater force today ! 


Here’s one place 
where a dollar 


BUYS MORE TODAY 
than in 1939! 


TTHEN you PAY almost double the 
\ 939 price tor a ton ol coal, 
you re still only getting 2.000 pounds 

No matter how you burn it. 
it average more than 12.500 
per pound—same as in 1939 
oes for almost everything 


nas fone up In price vou re 
more today, but you get no 


sating increase in value, 


the costof vouradvertising on 


basis. and what do vou find? 


the increase in rates, your 
¢ dollar, in business papers. 
IVS more today nol less 

939. And in most cases, it s 


ich more. 


ndustry, inevery field served 


by ABP publications, the actual unit 
sales in these markets, the purchasing 
power, the dollar volume—all are much 
greater than in 1939. That means that 
your business paper advertising is not 
only covering a broader area, but a 


much more fertile one. 


kxample: there are 48,000 more manu- 
facturing firms today large, medium- 


size and small —than were in opera- 
tion pre-war, and almost half again 
There are 


as many employees. more 


jobbers by the thousands, more 


wholesalers. more dealers in every 
field. And our gross national product. 
according to government reports, 1s 


119% above the 1939 level 


As Alfred M.Staehle analysed it, before 


the N.I.A.A. convention in Milwaukee. 
advertisers in ten major industries to 
day are paying from 13° to 58% less for 


theiradvertisingthan they paidin 1939! 


Space rates, naturally. have miecreased 
with circulation gains. But the biggest 
gain belongs to the advertiser who 
understands how to use business papet 
space effectively in these tremendously 


expanded markets. 


\nd that's where ABP can help. If 
vou haven't seen our latest literature 
on advertising results, well be glad 
to send you free copies together 
with reprints of this ad (for the bene 
fit of those friends of yours who stil! 
grumble about “the high cost of 


advertising ). 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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ABP’s BUSINESS IS TO BOOST YOUR BUSINESS 





Overhead Door Corporation Yale & Towne Mfg. Company Stanley Works American Cabinet Hardware Corporation 


Gallery 


benefits—"(1) The Installed Cost |s 
2 It Is More Efhcient”— 


3) Maintenance ar Less 


PAGE 88 


(CONTIN ED 


The Copy Chasers 


PROM 


Closers deliver superior service, for Less \ 


their kind, but we recommend them 


just read that No. 


2 point: 
4, 


for— 
none.. 


} 


sketc nes 
Just Push It 


SNAPS 


v hite-on-black 
ibly emonstrat 
Down 
Place 


Into 





OK AS INSERTED Becaus 
vertisement packs considerab 
concrete information 
copy writer DON 


MORRISON 


tion as well as 
We congratulate 
MORRISON, D. K. 
Advertising, Chicago 
Flooring 

FEF. L. Bruce ( 
Harry I. Du 
home builder, 
“Our 


ympal 


xx «=6reason testimonial. 





using in 


Door ( 


trout speal 


packs considerable conviction. .. 


1Ose 
Type Now. 
subhe id. ; We 


he idline, own expel 


} 
, ’ vinced us Bruce Finis! 
nly where Overhead Closers cannot 


thetical 


vely NOT prejudi 


N 


Bruce Company 


BRUCE FINISHED FLOORS 


or A/GM + buyer eppeo/ 


FIAVSNED Ft OoRs 


spec ihed.”’ 


Text covers three user 


] . el 


ced nm this 


ot Loot 


Bradley Lumber Company 


Gallery 


Danbury Rubber Company 





HERE'S ANOTHER INSTA 


BRADLEY 


why the trend te 


RUBBER TILE? 


rate HIGH in buyer appeal 
Main t 


(Continued on Page 


99 
Cost! 


in installed 


Petroleum Heat & Power 
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Motors and Drives tor 
Fans and Blowers 
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Tailored for 


Practical Engineers 


HEATING AND VENTILATING makes no 
attempt to explore the purely theoretical back- 
ground of modern developments in its field, or to 
present exhaustive mathematical data such as are 
of interest to the university professor, the research 
engineer, the laboratory specialist. 


Instead, authoritative articles present the summary 
of results, the boiled-down conclusions, the usable 
data which HEATING AND VENTILATING’s 
readers can apply directly to current projects—be- 
cause those readers are active equipment-buying 
Engineers and Contractors, men who design sys- 
tems, who specify hundreds of different items of 
equipment for installation in industrial plants, 
office buildings, hospitals, stores, schools, theaters, 
institutions, government buildings, etc. 


What better way to reach these key buying influ- 
ences than through the engineering magazine that 
specializes in filling their needs for practical “know- 
how’’? Let us tell you more about this unique edi- 
torial job—and about HEATING AND VENTI- 
LATING’s continuous buying-power study. HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING, 148 Lafayette Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 





AIR CONDITIONING 
REFRIGERATION 


Edited for Engineers PIPING 


Design—Installation—Operation HEATING 
VENTILATING 


~in all types of 
Buildings 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90] 


The Copy Chasers 


dates further on number of units, costs 
and savings. Then, for added impact, 
there’s a box at the right—‘“Merle W. 
Hogan, Architect for Durbin homes, 
writes .. .”” with a testimonial from 
the architect’s point-of-view. (See 
“Gallery” on page 90.) 

Bradley Lumber Company — Ad 
built around an installation picture, 
but the real meat is in this panel, “9 
Cardinal Points of Superiority.”” Here 
are covered much pertinent points as 
—‘No raised grain”—‘“Best quality 
filler, rubbed in”—‘“Uniform color.” 
(See “Gallery” on page 90.) 

Danbury Rubber Company—" Why 
the trend to RUBBER TILE?” Copy 
claims the reason is “superb decorative 
advantages” combined with “durabil- 
ity.” Doesn't add up to enough evi- 
dence to us. Better handled is the 
enumeration of product virtues of 
Danbury Rubber Tile . . . and the 
full color tile square samples are 
effective. (See “Gallery” on page 90.) 
Heating Equipment 

%& Modine Mfg. Company—Nice, 
easy handling via a Professor Quiz— 
“How Smart are You about Unit 
Heaters?” Four questions—in picture- 
caption format “What's the INSIDE 
Story?” What Price BEAUTY?”— 
“Is Installation EASY ?”’—“‘How about 
PERFORMANCE?” Three of these 
show pictures of the unit heater, with 
a little drawing of the old protessor 
pointing out certain key features— 
“All copper coils”—"Fins metallically 


bonded to tubes’’—"Direct-from-pipe 
How Smart ate You 
mca ws 
abou; Unit Heaters? = 


e 2, 


L Whet's the © '/0' Stary? 1. What Price FLAUTY ? 








Lib tmsteteten =? 4 Bow about PITPORMANCE 


. _ 
odine uitins 
neatly humanized for easy read- 
eee 


suspension”—etc. Sound as a dollar 


factually, and neatly humanized for 
easy reading. OK AS INSERTED. Well 


worth a bow in the direction of MIL- 
TON DRUSE, advertising manager, 
MODINE MFG. COMPANY, Racine, 
Wis.; GEORGE J. CALLOS, account 
executive, and RALPH GARDNER, 
copywriter, both of KLAU-VAN 
PIETERSOM -DUNLAP = ASSOCI- 
ATES, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Petroleum Heat & Power Company 
—One of a consistent series of testi- 
monial ads. This one, “PETRO since 
1923—and no regrets!” is from S. V. 
Becker, leading New York architect. 
Individually each ad of this series may 
not seem too startling . but their 
cumulative power is exceptional. (See 
“Gallery” on page 90.) 

Burnham Corporation — Straight 
product copy, featuring ‘“Burnham’s 
2 Types of Base-Ray Radiant Base- 


boards.”” Simple listing of advan- 
tages, coupon for booklet. A _ little 
heavy-handed, but it’s all there—and 
that’s Ww hat counts. (See “Gallery” A.) 
Fitzgibbons Boiler Company—An- 
other page, somewhat on the heavy 
side, but factually sound—‘“The Five 
Fitzgibbons Factors in Fuel Saving.” 
They’re all here, in five little panels, 
each with subhead, picture and ex- 
planatory caption. (See “Gallery” B.) 
Minneapolis-Honey well Regulator 
Company—Ever since Plymouth said, 
“Look at All Three,” and published 
its first comparative sales chart, we've 
been mighty strong for this method 
of comparing competitive products, 
feature by feature. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell uses it effectively here (in 
color) in this page, “Only HONEY- 
WELL gives you Controls for Every 
Purpose!” Four competitive controls 
are charted along with the Honeywell 
on 11 different points. Orange is 
used to indicate electric controls, gray 
for pneumatic. Copy sums up the 
story—‘Only Minneapolis-Honeywell 
can supply a complete line of both 
electric and pneumatic controls.” ( See 
“Gallery” C.) 
Lighting 
Westinghouse—Pretty much _ the 
conventional fluorescent lighting ad 
layout—large shot of reflector (in this 
case a partly cutaway view) with 
seven numbered features indicated, and 
listed in a panel below. Copy covers 
such points as adaptability, installation 
and servicing. (See “Gallery” D.) 
Edwin F. Guth Company—A rather 
purposeless comparison between dia- 
(Continued on Page 94) 





TZIGIBBONS 
ve PT PUEL SAVING 
A 


eS STEEL 


ony HONEYWELL = 
Certo for Feery fypore! 
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PROJECTS ON 


Projects on paper link the creative genius of the 
engineer with the contractor’s constructional skill 
thus making possible the marvels of modern engi- 
neering construction. 


Before there exists any visible sign of a three dimen- 
sional structure the engineer creates, complete on 
paper, specifications and designs which include de- 
tailed descriptions of required materials and installed 
equipment together with full graphic representa- 
tions of the project. These specifications and designs 
are the basis of the contractor’s bid to do the work, 
his guide in purchasing and construction. 


To accomplish the creative miracles on paper that 
give us our sky-dwelling cities, mammoth dams, 
swift highways and dauntless bridges, engineers 
weigh carefully the merits of vast arrays of con- 
struction products . . . determine their ability to fill 
needs efficiently and economically, to withstand wear 
and tear and precisely calculated stresses and strains. 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS powerfully aid staff and consulting 
engineers as they specify and design by providing 
highly essential and authoritative reports on... 
new products . . . product applications and perfor- 
mance . . . progress in technical design . . . better 
construction methods . . . significant jobs . . . con- 


Common denominators of 
Engineered construction — 
No. 3 in a series 


ER 


tractors’ unit bids on all types of projects. 


And, at every other construction stage, these two 
publications give construction men information they 
need to do a better job. That’s why ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
have won the overwhelming preference of the men 
who buy and influence the purchase of materials 
and equipment from the conception of a project to 
its completion. 


It’s the reason, too, why advertisers consistently 
publish more product information in ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
than in all other national publications in the field 
combined. 


Unparalleled service-power of editorial and adver- 
tising pages explains why more than 67,000 paid 
subscribers plus 130,000 pass-on readers including 
key staff engineers, consultants, and contractors on 
every important job call ENGINEERING NEWS- 
RECORD and CONSTRUCTION METHODS “re- 
quired reading.” 


GIVE CONSTRUCTION MEN THE NEWS THEY NEED TO DE-~ 
SIGN-IN, SPECIFY AND BUY YOUR PRODUCTS . . . DELIVER 
YOUR BEST PRODUCT STORY REGULARLY TO THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST CONSTRUCTION BUYING AUDIENCE AT MINIMUM 
COSTIN... 





ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


McGraw-Hill Publications * 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


ABC ABP 
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Edwin F. Guth Company 
CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 92] 


The Copy Chasers 


“Alzak Reflectors.” Up 


in the top left corner, a line drawing 


monds and 


of wedding bells, a hand putting an 
ring on another hand. 
Keeps! 
Protection for Your Lighting Dollars 
with GUTH Alzak 


What’s this for—bachelor 


engagement 
Then—"'It’s for Permanent 


Aluminum Re 
flectors.”’ 
irchitects only? (See “Gallery.’’) 
Pittsburgh Reflector 


Black and white bleed page. At the 


top, a halftone of a store interior- 


( ompany 


below an exterior view showing lighted 
windows Not unattractive as a lay 
out, but the he idling ind copy un 
fortunately have little more to Say 
than—"“Light for Seeing and Selling 
Designed and engineered to meet 
the requirements of 1) type of instal 
lations—this ‘ready-made’ equipment 
gives ‘Custom-made’ illuminating re 
sults.”” (See “Gallery.’’) 
Leader Electric Company—"Light 


by Leader s an installation story 


Day Br te Light ng 


Pittsburgh Reflector Company 


General Electric 


S 


Ma 


— 


= 
4, a. & 


“< 


= 
LM] VAIN VAHL 


Gallery 


—'‘A ‘Ten Strike’ for recreation” 
a bowling alley job. On closer inspec- 
tion, however, the installation is iden- 
tified in no way, and there is abso- 
lutely no data on the foot candles de- 
livered, what the owner or patrons 
think of the new lighting, or any such 
sensible stuff. (See “Gallery.’’) 
Miller Company—A tricky modern 
layout with the two “l’s” in “Miller” 
coming in elongated fashion, out of a 
picture of a troffer installation. Head- 
line claims, “Miller lighting systems 
modernize 


simplify installation and 


interiors ceilings unlimited.” Text 
tallies some significant facts, particu- 
larly—‘Permits ceiling to be hung 
from the lighting system” .. . and, 
‘Reductions in wiring costs up to 
50‘,.” We go strongest for that 
“Ceiling Unlimited” angle. We think 
it offers more than has been done with 
it in this page. (See “Gallery.” ) 
Davy-Brite Lighting — “Lighting 


Layout Problems—Call on Our Engi- 


Gallery 
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GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 


Leader Electric Company 


Certified Ballast Mfrs. 
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Miller Company 


neering Service.”” Devotes the entire 
page to this uninspired handling of 
engineering cooperation. York, you 
will remember, did it much _ better, 
and used only a single column to do 
it. Who are these Day-Brite engineers? 
What are their qualifications? What 
have they ever done? Whom have they 
helped? Where can they be conven 
iently reached? Come on, Day-Brite 
—if you want us to take advantage 
of your offer, tell all. (See “Gallery.” 


General Electric—This two-color 
bleed page, “4 Steps to Modern Light- 
ing,” shows a picture of a stairwa) 
in G-E’s own Lighting Institute at 


Nela Park. 


picture, and that’s good. 


There are people in 
Four lig 
ing units are indicated and explained 
Here, for instance, is a sample: 


Irregular shaped ceiling coffer 


ing G-E 


Fluorescent 
change of pace, color for 
mixture of light flattering to 

This seems to us to be one of 
most useful types of lighting adver 
tising, showing the product 


(Continued on Page 96 


Carr, Adams & Collier Company 


a 


Line is out in fron 
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* «Preferred for Reference | 


MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK is preferred 
for constant daily reference by thou- 
sands of important purchasing and 
specifying officials. For 54 years it 
has been the most complete, accurate, 
and easily accessible industrial pur- 
chasing directory al/ in one book. 
















MacRAE'S Provides sk . The “Cream of the Crop” 
SPEED at the wor Rasa ag Sc phon + Regongers sem 


than one in eleven of the 200,000 

manufacturers of America. MacRAE'S 
Moment of NEED BLUE BOOK 18,000 circulation 
reaches four of those eleven within 
five years and is sent unfailingly to 
the ‘cream of the crop” of purchasing 
and specifying agents every year. 







Proved Accuracy 3 






The proved accuracy of this complete 
industrial directory of America is the 
result of unending compilation based 
upon time-tried experience. A large 
staff of especially trained personnel 
is continually at work checking, cor- 
recting, adding to and eliminating 
from the voluminous amount of data 
contained in each issue. 












rd j1lino!s 






rite pockfo 


tage : . SCREWS 
Controlled Distribution 







Each year, 18,000 new copies are dis- 
tributed to 18,000 key purchasing 
and specifying officials in industrial 
America. This distribution is based 
entirely on buying power: that is, the 
capital rating of each company and 
its standing in industry. Each adver- 
tiser is assured that his message cir- 
culates to the largest units of his 
major market. 

Old copies are returned and re- 
distributed to a long waiting list of 
secondary firms. Redistribution of 
copies may continue for five successive 
years after publication. It is conserv- 
atively estimated that over 75,000 
copies are actually in service at any 
given time. 



















Many thousands of purchasing and 
specifying officials favor MacRAE’S sk 
Blue Book for accuracy, manageability 
and immediate access to the buying 





Advertising. Effectiveness © 






Keyed advertisements have proved 
in quality of inquiries—and resulting 







information thev require several times business in dollar volume per inquiry 
: - 7c 3. —that MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK main- 
a day. All in one book, MacRAE’S is tains a position of superiority and 
' ¥ se trust which is unique in the entire 

the complete purchasing guide of field of industrial advertising. 
ae ee : In countless instances, purchasing 
Ame rican Industry. agents to whom time is a precious 





commodity have stated their prefer- 
ence for this directory because the 
information is so quickie and easily 
secured. 






For advertising rates, consult your agency or write 


ad acRa e’s B 4 ve Boo k Your name in MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK 


is your most important advertising 


18 East Huron Street » CHICAGO 11, ILL. Investment. 
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Here ore your new supply 
points for Kaiser Aluminum 











Ready te serve yen typ «73 comvemently lncated 


Kaiser Aluminum Distributors 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94] 


The Copy Chasers 


architect’s client will see it. (See 
“Gallery” on page 94.) 

Certified Ballast Mfrs.—An associa- 
tion job—a ballast being a very nec- 
essary part of a fluorescent hookup. 
Its purpose is to “Nail down these 
three important facts about Certified 
Ballasts” 

They assure dependable operation 
of a Fluorescent lighting fixture. 

They are tested, checked and cerfti- 
hed by Electrical Testing Laboratories 
as meeting rigid manufacturing speci- 
fications. 

Leading fluorescent lamp makers 
will guarantee lamp performance when 
Ballasts are 


Certified specified in a 


hixture. 
Bing! Bing! Bing! And there you 
have it. (See “Gallery” on page 94.) 


Miscellaneous Materials 


Carr, Adams & Collier Company— 
Little trade figure marching, carrying 
1 banner which lists the. two-dozen 
odd items this advertiser offers as ““The 
New Bilt-Well Line.” 
list of 
page 94.) 


Metal Tile Products—This may be 


Below a check 


udvantages. (See “Gallery” on 


a better ad than it looks, but it cer- 
tainly suffers through sorry layout and 
sickly 
The 
ers’ Questions About Tile.”” Four ques- 
So far 


so good—if these are all any inquisi- 


artwork. Headline promises, 


Answers to Dealers’ and Build- 
tions are given and answered. 


tive builder or dealer could dream up. 


Then there’s data on colors and sizes, 


You can now specity 





Gea 
M2" 


from Missouri! 





. . @ distinctive Morbdle 


Shree dy bea fre hoon Laney: Markle” 





and that’s okay. Also a list of ] tory 


branches where the product 1 be 
inspected, and that’s okay. it it 
takes some digging to get it al —and 
the aesthetic appeal for such im- 


portant decorative product is abso- 
lutely nil due to poor handling, » ishy- 
“Galle: l 


washy color, etc. (See 


Insulite—Gets its basic sales idea 
over quickly — “Double fo the 
Money!” Ad sig wraps it up neatly— 
“Double-Duty INSULITE—Insulates 
as It Builds—Builds as It Insulates,” 
(See “Gallery” 2.) 

Permanente Products Company— 
Sources of supply are certainly vital 
information. This advertiser recog- 


nizes this, “Here are your new supply 


points for Kaiser Aluminum.” Sub 
head explains further—‘23 Conven- 
iently Located Distributors Offer 


Kaiser Aluminum Sheet, Plate, Strip, 
Coil, Circles, Roofing and Siding . . 
in Less than Carload Lots.” Big map 
shows who they are, where they are 
In fact, even the sign-off has a nice 
big display—Ready to serve you— 
located 


today 23 conveniently 


Kaiser Aluminum Distributors.” (Sec 
“Gallery” 3.) 

Flintkote—Call us Old Scrooge it 
you like, but we think it’s a waste 
of time and dough to print a pictur 
(in two colors) of a kid hanging up 
his stockings, title it, “And all through 
the house ” and sign it, ‘Flint 
kote Building Materials.”” (See “Gal 


lery”’ 4.) 


¥%& Vermont 


handsome 


Marble 


spread—"“You cai 


Company— \ 
color 


(Continued on Page 98 












WERMONT MARSLt COMPANY . PROCTOR, Yeemont 








LERMONT WIRBLE = 


“A handsome color spread ... a professionally handled piece of 
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let s give you the complete story on why engineers and 
exe utives in America’s 35,000 Finest Industrial Plants : 
reac Industry and Power every month. Drop us a card. “eee CUT 


INDUSTRY and POWER 
St. Joseph, Michigan 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96] 


The Copy Chasers 


Napoleon Gray ... a 
distinctive Marble 
Strong part of the ad, of course, is 
in its beautiful 
points 


now specify 
from Missouri!” 
slab of the marble 


natural color. Copy simply 


out that in addition to Vermont 
marbles and imported European varie- 
ties, this Missouri product, Napoleon 
definite, popular need so 
consequently. ‘We have, therefore, 
undertaken to bring it to a high state 


An installation photo 


Gray, fills a 


of production.” 
is also shown as well as a list of other 
important institutions who have used 
this type of marble. OK AS INSERTED. 
Acknowledgment to CHARLES GOL- 
LING, copywriter, GEORGE H. 
HARTMAN COMPANY, Chicago, 
for a professionally handled piece of 
work. 

Truscon Steel Company—A _ house 
organ business, ‘““The Planning Board” 
covering in editorial style such items 
s “Free Light and Air . . . with Mod- 
ern Architectural Beauty” — “Im- 
proved Wall Construction”—etc. (See 
Gallery.”) 

United States Plywood Corporation 
“It’s the TOPS that 


“Decorative 


—This color page, 
take the wear” is about 
Micarta,” lists 10 important advan- 
Gets to the point without any 
hocus-pocus. (See “Gallery.’’) 
Formica Insulation Company—The 
old fable of Thorwaldsen, the famous 
sculptor, and the job he did with the 
king’s hunter is somehow loused up 


here with handling 


Cages. 


of Formica as a 


decorative material. The headline 
says, “A Story for Architects and 
Decorators from McGuffy’s ancient 


first reader.” Poor McGuffy! (See 
Gallery.”’) 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company 


brand 


home 


—This is about plywood, by 
“Roddiscraft.” 
quickly just three virtues—‘‘Sanded to 


name, Bangs 


Truscon Steel Company 


U. S. Plywood Corp. 


Makes 


“ « s pm wh <n 
ee 


—_ 
THE RIGHT WAY AND THE WRONG WAY—0N BSD JOINTS 





“Good old ‘How to do it’ stuff.” 


Satin Smoothness”—‘‘Not a whisker on 
the edges”—"Cut straight and true.” 
If you ever fooled around with the 
stuff, you'll know how important those 
three qualities are. (See “Gallery.”’) 

¥ Louisville Cement Company — 
Good old “How to do it” stuff. Can’t 
beat it. Two sets of pictures down 
each side of the page show the right 
and wrong way for a bricklayer to 
make a “bad joint.” Headline, “BRIX- 
MENT Makes Good Workmanship 
EASIER!” Picture captions explain 
the right and wrong story—and Brix- 
ment’s qualities are detailed in a 
column of text down the center. A 
winner? You betcha! OK As IN- 
SERTED. Acknowledgments to JOHN 
H. MALLON, vice-president in charge 
LOUISVILLE CEMENT 
COMPANY, and WARWICK AN- 
DERSON, account executive, DOE- 
ANDERSON AGENCY, Louisville, 
Ky. 


of _ sales, 


National Chemical & Mfg. Com- 
pany—"Only $400 per classroom 
brings 40° greater educational 

Gallery 


Formica Insulation Company 
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“Luminall” »aint 


growth.” Presents 
in terms of what the Harmon  ‘¢ch. 
nique for school improvement calls 
“p/l/f/s.” In case you don’t | now 
this stands for “painting, lig ‘ting, 
seating.” Well thought 
out approach. Product qualific. tied 
in effectively. (See “Gallery.” 
National Lead Company—Your old 
pal, the Dutch Boy, is a tell-al! piece 
of copy—“Unique RED LEAD ‘Soaps’ 
check Rusting 3 Ways.” This 
“soap,” you may be interested to |earn, 


’ 


fenestration, 


is a formation that grows “to form 


a tough, impervious, intermeshing 


matrix within the paint film.” (See 


“Gallery” on page 100.) 
Plumbing Supplies 
National Electric Products Com- 


pany—Buckeye but business-like. Six 
sections of “Sherarduct Conduit” and 
alongside of each a product virtue. 
Headline, 
National Electric Sherarduct Conduit 
is better!” (See 
100.) 

Revere Copper & Brass—We like 
this “Copper and Common _ Sense” 
And_ without 
we also think, “TROUBLE 
than REVERE 
COPPER” is a_ swell stopper. (See 
“Gallery” on page 100.) 

C. F. Church Mfg. Company—How 
could we talk “Plumbing” and ignore 
“The Best Seat in the House.”” Wota 
(See ‘ “Gallery” 


. 1 ee 
obviously, “6 reasons why 


“Gallery” on page 


series. reading any 
further, 


always costs more 


slogan, wota slogan! 
page 100.) 

Sloan Valve Company—Impressive 
statements under the banner, “Only 
Sloan can say this: 63% of all hotels 
are Sloan equipped—90% of these are 
exclusively Sloan!” (See “Gallery” on 
page 100.) 

Flintkote—"“On the Level . . . You 
Can’t Buy a Better ‘Flat’ Roof!” 1 
comprehensive copy on_ Flintkote 
Cold-Process Built-up Roofs. In ad- 
dition, a very helpful box of subordi- 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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INDI 


Capitalize the continuing 
Industrial Expansion of 
the South and Southwest! 


~/ 





SPI's intensive 
coverage 


SOUTHERN Power AND INbUsTRY is the only business 
paper published specifically for the operating executives 


and engineers of the industrial plants and utilities of this 





articular market —the expanding 19-state South and 
I g 


Southwest. 

$25 Million Synthetics Plant , , . : 
alee Gites, te: Maminein It is the only publication that deals with problems, 
conditions and interests common specifically to these men 
and this region. 

SPI places your advertising before these basic buyers 
in more than 10,000 Southern plants. Hundreds of the 
important medium-sized plants subscribe to no other 
industrial and power publication. Its coverage ef the 
market is complete — it is dominant! 

SPI delivers this attentive audience to advertisers at 
an attractive rate per page. We invite you to investigate 
how you can profitably use SPI’s productive circulation 
for building increased sales in America’s fastest-growing 


industrial market. 


SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY 
Grant Blidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Expands 
Gadsden, Alabama, Operations 
ABC - ABP 











Textile Industries 
Southern Automotive Journal 
Southern Hardware 
Electrical South 
Southern Building Supplies 
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The Copy Chasers 


nate copy, “Spray Application Brings 
New Advantages in Cold-Process 
Roofing.” Six advantages are listed. 
(See “Gallery.’’) 


Aluminum Company ot America— 


Industrial Roofing and Siding.” Lots 
of helpful detail on dimensions, appli- 
cation, speed of assembly, load carry- 
(See “Gallery.”’) 

Koppers Company—Interesting and 


ing Capacity, etc. 


very legitimate comparison between 
flower petals and roofing under a head- 


line. “Flower petals really REPEL 


water.” Catch on? (See “Galle 
Windows 
Truscon Steel 


and effective, almost an order 


Company — $ 
in itself. Shows sketches by 
number of a wide variety of win 
Headline merely has to say, 
types and sizes of Truscon Arc! 





(Continued on Page 102 


Gallery 


Good color spread, ‘Alcoa Aluminum 
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National Lead Company National Electric Products Company Revere Copper & Brass C. F. Church Mfg. Company 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
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Koppers Company Truscon Steel Company 
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of the Middle Atlantic States 


The most-looked-at show window in products. It reaches busy men whose 





the Middle Atlantic Area for display- reading time must be carefully budget- 
ing construction equipment, methods ed... the 8,500 contractors, engineers 
and materials is Constructioneer .. . and public works officials in the area. 
the basic publication of the construc- 





’ ' , To obtain real results from your 
tion and public works industries. 4 a ss 
advertising, place it in Constructioneer 
Constructioneer is recognized as the . . . the publication having the best 
leader in reader interest in this rich show window display in an annual 
five-state area by the hundreds of ad- 3-billion dollar market area. 
vertisers who regularly picture their 


229 State Street Harrisburg, Pa. 
78 State Street Albany, N. Y. 


onstructioneer 


ngineering Work in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware 
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BETTER STEEL CASEMENTS 
PLUS IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ! 








Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


[CONTINUEL FROM Pace 100] 


The Copy Chasers 
tural Projected Steel Windows from 
Stock!” (See “Gallery” 
on page 100.) 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company— 


W arehouse 


This advertiser’s familiar picture-page 
spread with various exterior and in- 
terior, commercial and residental win- 
dow ideas.. Collected under the head, 
“Modern building means lots of glass 
these ideas will please your cus- 
tomers.”” Again, we think, the most 
helpful kind of stuff for architects. 
(See “Gallery” on page 100.) 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
—Shows eight buildings as evidence 
“They 


All right, but rather 


for the headline, Choose 
Thermopane.” 
crowded for a single page. Can’t really 
appreciate the attractiveness and im- 
portance of the window handling, the 
illustrations are so small. (See “‘Gal- 
lery.’’) 

Steelcraft Mfg. € ompany—The old 
hardboiled school, “Amazing New 
Manufacturing Method Provides Bet- 
ter Steel Casements Plus Immediate 
Delivery!”” Well, that delivery is cer- 
tainly vital stuff—and the claim “‘bet- 


ter steel casements”” seems well an- 


Steelcraft Mfg. Co. 


Power 



































Bulldog Electric Products Co. 
Gallery 

Wiring 

Bulldog Electric Products Company 
—Sells a single feature of its wiring 
duct, and sells it very effectively in 
this page, “This ‘slot’ always pays off.” 
For Bulldog duct is slotted its entire 
length, thus “every inch is a potential 


) 


System—A_ very 


” 


outlet.” (See “Gallery. 

Bell Telephone 
nicely handled reminder, “Even Space- 
Saver Plans Call for Telephone Race- 








Bell Telephone System 





Alcoa 


waps.” A helpful gesture to builder, 
architect to include pre-planned tele- 
phone wiring (even in small houses) 
in their plans. (See ‘Gallery.’’) 

Aluminum Company of America— 
A service story about aluminum con- 
ductors. Shows six installations, each 
in service more than 30 years. (See 
“Gallery.”’) 

Boost-of-the-Month 

To Lincoln Electric Company for 
its editorial style case study, “Welded 
Design Eliminates Dead Weight in 4- 
Story Structures.” Written by Roy 
L. Brown, Partner in Brown’s Machine 
Shop, Sedalia, Mo. Here’s a random 
paragraph to give you the feel of this 
copy: 

“Double pipe columns reinforced 
with concrete are used throughout and 
are reported to be superior to conven- 
tional upright floor supports. Rising 
from the reinforced concrete basement 
floor to support the first floor are col- 
umns made of 10 in. steel pipe with 
6 in. pipe inside, both filled with con- 


crete and welded to a 2 in. 


bearing 
plate.” 

This is business paper advertising 
at its best. OK AS INSERTED. Take 
your bow, LEE R. CANFIELD, ac 
copy W riter, 


count executive and 


swered in the main text. (See ina aa tiatit a ote GRISWOLD - ESHLEMAN COM- 
“Gallery.”) id —  - “ PANY, Cleveland, O. 
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Business Films 


ofhces and display rooms, attractive 


packaging and advertising are all 


symptoms. Assuming that applied 
cost accounting shows that the pro- 
duction of a film would be a toss-up 
financially, will the factor of meeting 
competition make it worth while? 
On the basis of these decisions, the 
need (or lack of need) for a business 


film can be established with at least 


some degree of mathematical certitude 


102 









and placed on a parity with any other 
reasonable business estimate. 
Films Are Capital Equipment 

Regard the production of a busi- 
ness film exactly as you would the 
purchase of an expensive mechanical 
addition to your plant. It has a lim- 
ited useful life, the length of which 
is subject to technological change. Its 
amortization can be figured over a 
period of months or years. 

In addition it is possessed of certain 
psychological factors, not measurable 
in finite. mathematical terms, but as 





subject to analysis as an advertising 
campaign or a change in design baseé 
on consumer preference. 

The decision is yours. A film 3s 


not a miracle-worker, it is not some 
thing strange; it is most certainly no 


meant to operate independently ane 
produce results. If making » film * 
financially feasible and advi ble, 1% 
success is dependent upon sovnd pr 
duction and well-planned us. <¢ 45 ® 

on and 


integrated part of your prod 
marketing program. 


(To Be Continued) 
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Give it all 
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Spanish printing service 


makes the difference 


Why burden yourself with the troublesome details of pro- 
ducing Spanish export literature . .. when it’s so easy to have 
the job done quickly and correctly through the six-point 
service* of our Latin American Department? Many export 
advertisers and their agencies have found it to be the perfect 
solution to Sp: inish-l: inguage printing problems. ‘This service 
helps you produce more effective literature . . . easier. Maher 


will be glad to give you full details without obligation. 


John Maher ?jatiag Company 


Cre 


rg eH fre dom 


2001 


slic and export printing 


CALUMET AVE. *& CHICAGO 


SAGE 


aie @ TRANSLATION © TYPESETTING # PROOFREADING ¢ PRINTING « DISTRIBUTION 
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Send Now for 
your free copy of 
“Preparing 
Effective Printed 
Matter for 
Latin America?’ 
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When Shall We Repeat? 


magazine would hold its readership if 
it repeated the same editorial article 
month after month. No matter how 
many additional readers were secured, 
certain “regulars” would be conclud- 
ing—"this man has nothing more to 
tell me.” Similarly, there must be 
more and more people, each insertion, 
for whom the repeat ad can contribute 
nothing new in the way of product 
information. It has a reminder func- 
tion, but an ever-smaller educational 
one. So, what are the factors that set 
the limit to indefinite repeating in 
your particular case? 

We believe that one important ques- 
tion to ask yourself in this connection 
is: “Am I aiming at ‘regulars,’ or at 
a ‘time-of-need’ audience?” A direc- 
tory ad, for example, is clearly aimed 
at a “time-of-need” audience. No 
one is likely to read or remember it 
until the need for this particular prod- 
uct or service is uppermost in his 
mind. 

Because such an advertiser is actu- 
ally aiming at a different audience all 
the time, the ad cannot get stale with 
its audience. From the buyer’s stand- 
point, there is no reason why such ads 
should not be repeated indefinitely 
until the product or sales situation 
changes. We say “from the buyer’s 
standpoint” because the effect upon 
salesmen, distributors and dealers is an- 
other matter. Among this group “the 
same old advertising” running month 
after month may lead to a decline in 


push ind ent husiasm. 


“Dominant” Space 


The effort to “attract everyone's 
attention” with dominant space has 
an important indirect bearing on the 
repeat problem. I may be trying to 
decide between a 4-page insert run 
once, and a single page ad repeated 
four times at monthly intervals. Un- 
fortunately, the conclusions of the 
repeat study do not answer this kind 
of question. As we said before, each 
advertisement is compared with itself 
(relative to average overall readership 
for each succeeding issue). No com- 
parison was made between large and 
small space, color vs. non-color, etc., 
for the same product or theme. Your 
previous standards of judgment, plus 
the results of certain other readership 


tests must still be applied to make 


these decisions. 
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Send for Reprints of Industrial Marketing Articl»s 


A limited supply of the following reprints of articles appearing 
in past issues of Industrial Marketing can be obtained for 5 
cents each, unless otherwise noted. Write to the editor at 100 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago 11. 


Birthday Party for 500,000, by Dan Dickow, December, 1947. 

McGraw-Hill Complete Census of Industry, by Hal Burnett, Decem! er, 

1947. 

{What to Put in Your Catalog. ..and HOW—The Copy Chasers Coluxin, 

November, 1947, 

*The Effectiveness of Repeated Advertisements, September, October and 

November, 1947. 

Try Motion Pictures for your Change-over Troubles, by Raphael G. Wolf, 

October, 1947. 

When You're the Host, by Robert L. Fegley, October, 1947. 

— _— Training Tools for Small Business, by Harry Simmons, Octo- 
r, 1947, 

Selling Industrial Products . . . 

Bursk, September, 1947. 

The Honeymoon Is Over for Salesmen, by Don F. Wilber, August, 1947. 

§How to Determine the Markets and Buyers for Industrial Products, by A. R. 

Venezian, August, 1947. 

How Advertising Can Reduce Unit Sales Costs, by Charles S. Wilkinson, 

April, 1947. 

Pricing Industrial Goods for Sales and Profits, by Joel Dean, April, 1947. 

$1946 Space Placed by Advertising Agencies in Business Papers, April, 1947. 

2The Orchestration of Type, by A. Raymond Hopper, March, 1947. 

+250 Leading Advertisers in Business Publications, February, 1947. 

Business Paper Advertising Volume Reaches $178 Million in 1946, by A. 

R. Venezian, January, 1947. 

How To Turn a Plant Dedication Into a Trade and Community Event, by 

Byron F. Stevens, January, 1947. 

Advertising to the Building Industry—-The Copy Chasers Column, Decem- 

ber, 1946. 

Design For Selling, by Thomas G. W. Nevell, December, 1946. 

“Pennsy” Cements Traffic Regulations by Publicizing Industries It Serves, 

October, 1946. 

Sylvania Electric Shows How Market Research Pays Its Way (NIAA Con- 

ference Speech), by Paul S. Ellison, Frank W. Mansfield, and H. C. L. 

Johnson, October, 1946. 

Working Formula for Technical Manuals, by George Cushing, September, 

1946. 

How to Cut Servicing Costs on Inquiries, by W. Irvin Brennan, September, 

1946. 

Industrial Advertisers Seek Ways to Offset Rising Expenses, September, 

1946. 

Bloody Footprints in the Snow (NIAA Conference Speech), by John E. 

Wiley & Chapin Hoskins, August, 1946. 

How Local Market Analysis Helps Distributor Sales, by G. 

August, 1946. 

Advertising Space in Business Papers During 1945-44, August, 1946. 

The Agency-Client Relationship (NIAA Conteunes Speech), by C. EB 

Gischel and Cuyler Stevens, July, 1946. 

An Engineer Analyzes Industrial Advertising, by Harvey Pardee, and White 

Shirts or Overalls, by Harry L. Harrison, June, 1946. 

New Uses for Industrial Displays, by Robert Quaid, December, 1945. 


with the Accent on “Selling,” by Edward C. 


H. Kent, 


{This reprint contains 11 pages and can be obtained for 25 cents. 

*This reprint contains 12 pages on a summary of the Repeat Ad Study made 
under the guidance of a special steering committee of industrial advertisers, agencies 
and publishers. Single copies can be obtained for 75 cents, 10 or more are 50 cents 
each, and 25 or more are 25 cents each. 

§This reprint contains 16 pages and can be obtained for 25 cents. 

tThis reprint contains five pages and can be obtained for 10 cents. 

£This reprint contains five pages and can be obtained for 15 cents. 

+This reprint contains nine pages and can be obtained for 25 cents. 








— 
In many fields, too, it is Customary deciding the frequency of repeats ™ 
to run the same advertisement in sev- any one book. 
eral publications within one field with In conclusion, we believe it the 
a relatively high duplication of read- general type of information closed 
ership. This multiple usage was pur- by the repeat study is a valuo le ool 
posely ruled out for the test ads. For for guiding and improving jv /gment 
individuals who may see two or three of the advertiser. Many mo ° such 
books containing the same ad, how- studies are needed. We see possi- 
ever, these duplicate insertions will bility, however, that any of t)-m will 
actually constitute “repeats.” In provide a magic formula for prep- 
then, it seems logical to con- aration and placement of fective 


practice, 
sider the degree of this duplication in 


advertising. 
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; GOOD ADVERTISING 

>= ‘ ’ 

.. 

n, 

\. As a collaborator on the advertiser’s entire sales cam- 

y paign, the advertising agency will always see matters 

fe from a different angle. At least slightly different. . . 

. Sometimes widely different...The “outside viewpoint.” 

‘ Does this lead to friction, unhappiness? On the con- 

. trary, we find it results in advertising that bites deeper, 

r, gets more action. 

r, . . , . . . 

; Whether, in a given case, the agency’s opinion prevails 
or the advertiser’s, is beside the point. It is in reconciling 

t, 

: the two viewpoints that strength is added to the adver- 

3. 


tising. Something new is added which neither side 






would have been able to supply alone. 










It is tremendously important whether your agency 


submits ideas only within a range defined by you as 





acceptable—or ventures to suggest what they believe in, 





for discussion and appraisal ...Which is our way? We 






collaborate to the greatest possible degree with our 








half-a-hundred clients. 
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Holds First Postwar 


HE 1948 International Petroleum 

Exposition will be held May 15 
through 22 at the permanent exposi- 
tion grounds in Tulsa, Okla. This is 
the first show since the war and also 
celebrates the exposition’s 25th anni 
versary. More than 1,000 exhibitors 
and a record crowd of 225,000 visitors 
are expected 

From the first show in 1923 (27 
exhibitors, 14,000 attendance) to the 
last in 1940 (628 exhibitors, 190,000 
attendance), the exposition has en- 
joyed continually increasing support 
from the oil industry. The list of 
exhibitors for the silver anniversary 
show has already exceeded that of 
1940, while the IPI 
at Tulsa, in action since last Septem- 


housing bureau 


ber, reports that advance registration 
has broken all records. The value of 
the exhibits at the 1948 show is esti 
mated at more than $20 million. 


Advertising and publicity, accord- 








International Petroleum Exposition 


Show May 15-22 


M3) 


Steer 





The 1948 exposition is receiving record sup- 
port and promotion from its exhibitors. 
Here Continental airlines sponsors unusual 
tie-in exhibit booth promoting the show. 


ing to W. G. Skelly, president, has 
been concentrated primarily in major 
oil business papers, both foreign and 
domestic. In addition, two special 
representatives are on a_ five-month 
tour of South America on behalf of 


the exposition. The greatest support, 








however, has come from the tie-i pro- 


motion of exhibitors themselves. Mil- 
lions of specialized promotional! |eaf- 
lets, brochures, and other ty; of 
expositional literature are alrea at 


work,” said Mr. Skelly. 


promotional pieces will be tran:lated 


“Many such 


and circulated abroad to arouse inter- 
est in every country.” 

The permanent exposition grounds 
have been redecorated and enlarged 
for this first postwar show. An ad- 
ditional 85,000 square feet were ob- 
tained, bringing the total area of the 
grounds to more than 15 acres. Gen- 
eral Motors has taken a large share of 
the new space and plans to erect a 
permanent building. 


Renovation and decoration are al- 
most completed on the eight major 
exposition buildings and the 1,000 ex- 
hibitor booths. New sidewalks and 
a four-room hospital have been in- 
stalled, the cafeteria enlarged, and the 
over-all color scheme changed to white 


a nd red ° 


T. A. Walters is general manager of 


the exposition. 





Survey Finds Most 
Publications Provide 
Aid to Advertisers 
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Michigan Industrial Advertisers Conduct 


Panel Discussion for College Students 


DVERTISING and 
students of Michigan State Col- 


journalism 


lege were presented a complete picture 
of industrial advertising when they 
recently played host to the “Advertis- 
ing Roundtable,” a group of Michi- 
gan industrial advertisers. 

R. D. Hawkins, president of the 
roundtable, presided over the panel 
discussion which covered the job of 
the advertising manager and the in- 
dustrial agency, importance of direct 
mail, sales aids, publication advertis- 
ing, employe and public relations. 

Members participating in the dis- 
cussion were: (pictured above, left to 
right) R. 


the roundtable, 


D. Hawkins, president of 
Kawneer Company, 
Niles; Vincent Lauer, Emrick Incor- 
porated, Kalamazoo; Allan Scott, as- 
sistant professor of Journalism, Mich- 
Wilferd A. 


Peterson, The Jaqua Company, Grand 


igan State College; 








Other members contributing 


Rapids. 
to the discussion included C. I). Dav- 
enport, Union Steel Products, Albion; 
Keith Battle Creek Bread 
Wrapping Machine Compa: Lee 
Edmiston, Staake & Schoor maker, 
Kalamazoo; C. A. Snyder, S. fF). Camp 


Company, Jackson. 


Redner, 





Republic Steel to Handle 
Its Own Public Relations 


With the appointment of E. S. Bow- 
erfind as director ot public relatic ns, Re 


public Steel Cleveland, 
opened its own public relations depart- 


nent Jan l 


Corporation, 





Mr. Bowerfind has been ass d tor 
the past 14 years with Hill & Koowitor 
the public relations agency that repre 
sented Republic Steel. Henry Hop 
wood, also formerly of Hill & } witon 
will assist Mr. Bowerfind in scting 


public relations activities for 
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PROGRESS REPORT 


to Space Buyers 


BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF FIRST 4,000 PAID SUBSCRIBERS TO OPERATING ENGINEER 





Service Estab 
lishments 





Bidgs., 
Laundries, Univ., Construc- Business 
Business Hotels, Colleges, tion & Connec 
Services, Hospi- & Institu- Consult- tion 
etc. tals tions ing Unknown Total 





1. Componies, Firms & 
Executives .. o 22 


2. Engrg. Dept. Heads 


a. Mgrs. & Supts. 

b. Engrs—Chief, Super 
vising, Plant, Pwr., 
Mech., Maint. & 
Elec., Ch. Electri 
cians & Master Mech 

c. Foremen & Dept 


Heads with other 
titles 


Plant Oper Staffs 
(Oper. Engrs., Elec 
Stoff Assts. etc.) 

4. Sales Organizations 
(includ Dealers & 
Jobbers) 

Educational Inst. 
(Teachers, Libraries 
etc. for Educa. use 


Members Armed 
Forces 


Miscellaneous .... . . oe oe - oe ee 1 0.55 
Unclassified , ‘ . “a a 3 0.08 


394 54 Ee 100.00% 


Canada & Foreign 


GRAND TOTAL 


HERE IS THE PROGRESS REPORT we promised you on OPER- you a direct demand from the field for the kind of edi- 
ATING ENGINEER paid circulation. In three and torial service provided by OPERATING ENGINEER. 
one-half months, 4,000 engineers purchased subscrip- 
tions to O.E. at $3 per year —and new subscribers are 
‘ignine up at the rate of more than 300 per week. 
Kee) in mind that these are figures which will be veri- 
hed by the Audit Bureau of Circulations, since application 
‘or ANC membership will be made as soon as require- 
ments «re met, which is expected to be next June or before. 
Please note that the pattern of OPERATING 
ENGINEER circulation is following pre-publication 


fesearc ) findings, which showed a need for this type of 
public 


ion among top engineers in service establish- ) 3 | OPERATION AND 
ments. j 


stitutions and smaller industrials; and among 
* com ination of department heads, operating and 
mainte: ance groups in utilities and larger industrials. 

You re invited to study this report and compare it 
with sir vilar data for other magazines. This rapid growth A McGRAW HILL PUBLICATION 
i Q.E paid circulation will most certainly indicate to 339. WEST Sted SIRERY, NEW YORK | 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 60] 


Buyers Market 


—without which employes cannot act 
intelligently and realistically in their 
own interest, 

An effective employe-management 
program, so vital to the marketing 
function since its success assures a 
steady flow of finished goods and holds 
forth the promise Of greater manufac 
three basic 


turing efhiciency, has 


pre mises. 


Understand Employe Viewpoint 

The first is: Understand how, what 
ind why employes think as they do. 
Base the program on facts secured 
from opinion polls conducted with the 
uid of expert consultants or outside 
practitioners. Eliminate guesswork 
or pre-conceived ideas, for neither in- 
telligence nor good intentions can 
solve the problem. Certain readily- 
understood, even obvious, facts tor 
outside 


management ire completely 


the knowledge, understanding, experi 
ence and imagination of the workers. 
And, equally important, certain mat 
ters which workers consider of vital 
importance represent points ot view 
that have never occurred to manage 
ment, no matter how sincere its inten- 
tions to see and squarely face the whol 
problem. 

Secondly: Tell how our economy 
works in terms of real people, work- 
ing for a real company, living in a 
real town. Convert terms like “free 
enterprise,” “capital,” “way of life” 
into sharp focus by talking to em- 
ployes and residents of the locality in 
about 


language they comprehend 


“their” company, “their” industry, 


“their” community. Localize, not 
generalize, the story. 

The third premise may be simply 
stated thus: Explain financial facts in 


dollar. 


Get financial facts and data on the 


terms of the income-outgo 
income-outgo dollar down to bed-rock 
so employes really understand how 
the American business “ticks,” based 
on their own experience with money. 
Present the facts in terms of wages 
paid the average worker, dividends in 
terms of money earned per share, in 
either joint annual reports to stock- 
holders and employes or separate re- 


ports to each group. 


Humanize “The Boss” 

Good employe-management _ rela- 
tions are being created and maintained 
by company meetings held monthly 


oO. on special occasions on company 
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THE AMAZING RESULT OF AN 
ENGINEERING PRINCIPLE THAT 
ASSURES LONGER TRUCK LIFE 
_.And ONLY Ford Trucks Have It! 


mung ter 1948-0 gree 
| ford Techs new ol 





ond Benes belt 





| * 
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ORS THUCES LAST UF TO 19.0% LOmene! 





Launching one of the large:t advertising 
campaigns in its history in 1948, Ford 
Motor Company introduces its new line of 
motor trucks with this ad. J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, Chicago, handles the account. 





time, where groups usually not ex- 
ceeding 200 employes are addressed 
by company officials (preferably the 
chief executive for there is no sub- 
stitute for the “‘boss”). This provides 
a highly effective means of human- 
izing and interpreting the business. 
Such meetings are especially helpful 
when management realizes that the 
social-political phases of the relation- 
ships between itself and the workers 
are sometimes more important than 
the economic-financial aspects. 
Company booklets, 
magazines, job holders’ annual reports, 
plant bill-board posters, community 
advertising in local papers and over 


letters, plant 


local radio stations, open house days, 
company picnics and athletic teams— 
all these and many others are being 
used to interpret the American way, 
to humanize the relations between 
management and labor, to emphasize 
their mutuality of interests. 

Maybe you don’t think this prob- 
lem of labor-management understand- 
iug is important and the need for im- 
mediate action critical. A recent Gal- 
lup poll asked a cross-section of adults 
in this country the simple question: 
“Assuming that the pay is the same, 
would you prefer to work for the 
United States Government or for a 
private company?” Believe it or not, 
41° preferred the government as an 
employer, 40°, chose private enter- 
prise and 19° had no opinion. This 
last group will be strongly and perhaps 
permanently influenced in their atti- 
tudes by management’s policy in the 
next 12 months. Mme. Roland, the 


distinguished Frenchwoman, long ago 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, Februar 


aptly stated the issue: “The <ceble 
tremble before opinion, the foolish 
defy it, the wise judge it, the sk Ilfyl 
direct it.” 
Long-Range Investment 

Thus, in the rehabilitation o: the 
American business system in the eyes 
of the American public, pub icity, 
paid advertising, printed promotion 
and personal selling by top executives, 
will be of enormous importance. [hese 
promotional tools and personal ctforts 
will henceforth be used more for sel- 
ling ideas. The big idea American 
business will have to sell will be ob- 
jective economic education, based on 
seeing the problems through the other 
fellow’s eyes. Facts at issue will have 
to be explained in language*the majori- 
understand, and 


ty of our people 


economic laws honestly interpreted so 
that their causes and effects are under 
stood by the masses of citizens. 
costly? 


Never 


done before on a broad scale? Quite 


Impractical? Too 


true. But remember the wise skipper 
throws some of his cargo overboard 
when his ship is threatened in a storm 
The amount of sales cargo which may 
be lost by devoting advertising, pub- 
promotion, and top 


licity, printed 


management effort to selling the 
truth about American business will be 
but a drop in the bucket compared 
with the ultimate good that would 
come from blotting out the miscon- 
ceptions about American business that 
are finding increasing acceptance 
The stakes are high; the strategy sug- 
gested seems worth a trial. 

I am confident, as I know you are, 
that the great construction industr) 
will measure up to its unique respon- 
sibilities. We know, as Fortun 
Magazine has so aptly stated, that 
“distribution, in the sense of selling 
things, as against making things, § 
part and parcel of the kind of free 
United 


political economy that the 


States champions.” We shall, I am 
certain, make our full contribution in 
helping build the better world of to 
morrow which we so earnestly desire 
for the freedom loving peoples of the 


world. 


Wendel Joins ‘Radio Maintenence’ 

Paul Wendel, formerly of Radio News 
has been appointed business mar 0 
Radio Maintenance, published by 
& Boyce, Inc., Montclair, N. J 


yer 


Boland 


G-E Appoints Basford 


General Electric Company's 
dustry Division, Apparatus Dey :rtmen 
has appointed G. M. Basford ‘ pal 
New York, to handle its advert '" 
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BETTMANN ARCHIVES 


LL the nationwide talk you’ve been hearing about distribution in the past year 
The only thing that did happen is that the American businessman 
> and realized costs were too high. Distribution Age 


just didn’t “happen” 
stopped playing “Blindman’s Buff’ 
said the same thing more than twenty-five years ago. And each month, since then, DA 
has aggressively urged further economies through integrated distributive services and 
equipment. 

Distribution Age does not limit its editorial coverage to any one distribution problem, 
but impartially probes into and reports on all policies, practices, methods and economies 
reflecting on all eight basic phases of distribution. 

Because DA is written by businessmen for businessmen, it’ 
articles are looked forward to each month by our 38,995* top-flight purchasing-executive 


readers. This is the concentrated circulation that brings results to advertisers of distribu- 


s fact-finding and helpful 


tion services and equipment. Rate card and circulation breakdown on request. 


* Latest survey indicates average of 2.73 readers per copy. 
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| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62] 


Technical Letters 


text for easier reading and for inter- 
lineation of future comments. One 
set of rules for headings and subhead- 
ings is: 

1. Center main division headings 
in capitals, not underlined. 

2. Type sub-section headings in 
capital and lowercase letters, flush 
with the left margin, and underlined. 

Completed reports are frequently 
re-edited or, if broadly distributed, 
are mimeographed or printed. Stand- 
ard proof-reader’s marks, illustrated 
on page 40, make copy directions brief 
and simple. 

Underline words to indicate em- 
phasis. To a printer this indicates 
copy to be set in italics (a wavy line 
underneath the copy indicates bold- 
face type). In general, spell out num- 
bers up to 10; use figures for 10 
or more. Point off in thousands all 
figures containing over four digits 
except addresses, telephone numbers, 
page numbers, and groups used as 
drawing numbers or other similar 
symbols. Sentences should never begin 
with numerals. Wherever numerals 
are spelled out, abbreviations should 
not be used for the units of measure- 
ment indicated. 

Product names may be capitalized 
when referring specifically to products 
of a named manufacturer—“Coch- 
rane Hot Process Softeners’”—but as 
a general rule (and in all cases of 
doubt) use lower-case initial letters 
rather than capitals. Such proper names 
s “diesel” and “orsat”’ have come into 
general usage and are no longer capi- 
talized. 

Plurals of names ending in “'s” are 
often confusing. One-syilable names 
such as “Jones” form plurals by add- 
ing ‘es’ —" Joneses.” All longer names 
simply take an apos- 
Plurals of other 


ending in “‘s” 
trophe—"‘Harris’.” 
names are formed by adding “‘s” as 
with other common nouns. Plurals of 
letters and numbers are formed by 
adding (’s)——“the A’s and B’s,” or, 
“all 6036's and 6048's.” 

It is usually a good idea to check 
spelling of words from a standard 
grammar. In this report the writer 
used Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, 
Fifth Edition, for spelling, hyphena- 
tion of words, and for most rules of 
grammar. Most literary style is a 
matter of company policy, with the 


exception of basic rules of grammar 
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and spelling. The main idea is to be 
consistent. Do not spell “permissible” 
with an “i” in one paragraph and “per- 
missable” with an “‘a”’ in the next para- 
graph (the former is preferable). 

Other sources of general informa- 

tion include: 

DESKBOOK OF THE SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM, University 
of Missouri, Twelfth Edition. 

BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

HOW TO PREPARE AN ENGI- 
NEERING REPORT, Alexander 
Hamilton Institute Report No. 
399. 

ABBREVIATIONS FOR SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND ENGINEERING 
TERMS, American Standards 
Association Standard Z10.1. 

Again, the foregoing are simple 

fundamentals, known by every busi- 
ness man. They are “rules” only in 
the sense that they have proved effec- 
tive in the past. As the edited version 
of the Gettysburg Address shows, the 
“rules” can be broken—but only by a 
master. 

For most of us it is enough if our 

ktters and reports are simple, clear, 


That is their 


purpose, and the basic elements of 


and easily understood. 


grammar and punctuation are designed 
to bring about that end. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 35] 
Buy By Mail 


scribing our technical cements and 
compounds, we try to approach the 


subject from the user’s point of view. 





pamg INSA-LUTE 
cs ADHESIVE 
Tn CEMENT ane 


44 «PLASTIC 





COMPOUNDS FOR 
FITTING DIPE 


—er FOLDER NO. 5 








FOLDER—Two-color, 3!/p by 8 folder dis- 
courages “sending for further information,” 
makes direct bid for order. Complete 
prices, credit, and shipping data are given, 
as well as list of satisfied customers. 








The literature is prepared unde: dj- 
rection of men thoroughly fan iliar 
with the manufacture and use oi the 
product, and—even more impor‘ant 
to the buyer—familiar with whoe it 
can do and is doing for current . sers, 





CcoaTinc 
mrTas 


~— Why use rubber? 
SAUEREISEN “sture’ No. 44 


we the pertect impervious lining material between the ad 

brick being of ecid tanks pite drains, snd other « 

strachon Troweled coid +” applicahon o 

100 oq & Sticks to wood, concrete, steel brick « 

CASE HISTORY 50.000 tbe Seuerewsen No 44 use ently by 
tor « 


oF 
oT TANKS 






comineat Stee! Mill tor laying acid prool brick MCL 
[inc DEPARTMENT FLOOR 
TRIAL ORDER: % lbs uo 
Use Sewereisen Acid Prool Cement 
for levying acid proof brick o: hie 


SAUEREISEN CemENTS Company 


44 Sharpeburg Station Pitteburgh 

















RETURN ADDRESS CARD follows same 
blunt copy theme—factual copy, how-to-do- 
it suggestions, case history of successful 
use, and price and credit information. 
We try to compile all the information 
that could be asked in a_ personal 
interview. 
Give the Price 

We proceed then not to give the 
buyer a high pressure sales talk, but 
to tell him simply and understandably 
what our product is. We tell him how 
it will perform in the uses for which 
it is intended when applied by those 
experienced in the business. We go 
into some detail in this matter. We 
tell him everything we know includ- 
ing—and this is most important—the 
prices. How often has every reader 
been disgusted in reading a mail ad- 
vertisement for a product and then 
discovering he must write for further 
literature to find out how much it 
costs. We figure that the men to 
whom we sell expect to pay for our 
product, and price is an important 
factor in whether they can buy it. 

Far from expecting buyers to be 
scared out of their wits by our prices, 
we expect them to find these prices 
fair and reasonable. Indeed, we con- 
sider prices one of our strongest sales 
assets. Why in the world some mer- 
chandisers act ashamed of their prices, 
not daring to reveal them except on 
request, I could never figure out. But 
I do know that many a sale has been 
lost because of this childish thod 
of fishing for sales as if the cv tomer 
were a sucker to be lured by 1n at- 
tractive product as bait, with the price 
concealed like a sharp hook inside tt 
Sell Samples for Testing 

A second major factor in our direct 
mail selling is the effort to get + sam- 


ple of the product into the p: spect 
(Continued on Page 127 
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WHEN YOU SEE THIS EMBLEM... 


. .. in the advertisement of a business 
publication, look in the INDUSTRIAL 
MARKET DATA BOOK for detailed facts 
on the publication's editorial services, 
circulation, influence, market studies, etc. 
—and, filed adjacent, as compiled by 
Industrial Marketing, complete data on 
the market it serves. 








FULL DATA ON THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE IN THE 1948 EDITION 


Canadian Refrigeration Journal 

Candy Buyers’ Directory 

Candy Merchandising 

Canner, The 

Case-Shepperd-Mann Publ. Corp 

Ceramic Data Book 

Ceramic Industry 

Chemical Engineering 

Chemical Industries 

Chicago Journal of Commerce 

Chilton Co., Inc. 

Chilton Publications 

Civil Engineering 

Cleaning & Laundry World 

Cleworth Publishing Co. 

Clissold Publishing Co 

al Age 

al-Heat 

ncrete Products 
nover-Mast Publications 

onstruction Bulletin 

Construction Digest 

Constructioneer 

Construction News Monthly 

Cosgrove’s Magazine 

Die Castings 

Diese! Power and Diesel 
Transportation 

Diese! Progress 

Diesel Publications, Inc. 

Distribution Age 

Distribution & Warehousing 
Directory 

Dixie Contractor 

Dodge Corp., F 


‘elelelelea! 


Domestic Engineering 

Domestic Engineering Catalog 
Directory 

Drilling 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Dun’s Review 


El Automovil Americano 
El Exportador Americano 
El Farmaceutico 
El H ital 
Electrical Buyer’s Reference 
Electrical Construction & 
_ Maintenance 
Elect 1 Engineering 
Ele: al Manufacturing 
Elect al South 
Elect il West 
Elect ul World 
Elect ty on the Farm 
Ma ne 
Ele Light & Power 
Eng ng & Mining Journal 
Ext lor Americano 
Ext usiness Publications 
Fact Management & 
_ Maintenance 
Farr plement News 
Fire neering 
Fleet ner 
Flow 
od Ww ectory, The 
F istries 
. istries Catalogs 
‘ ker, The 


Fortnightly Telephone Engineer 

Fritz Publications, Inc. 

Fueloil & Oil Heat 

Gage Publishing Co. 

Gillette Publishing Co. 

Golfdom 

Graphic Arts Monthly 

Heating, Piping & Air 
Conditioning 

Heating Publishers, Inc. 

Heating & Ventilating 

Hide & Leather & Shoes 

Hospital Management 

Ice and Refrigeration 

Ice Cream Review 

Implement & Tractor 

Implement Record 

India Rubber World 

Industria y Soldadura 

Industrial Equipment News 

Industrial Finishing 

Industrial Heating 

Industrial Marketing 

Industrial Press 

Industrial Publications, Inc. 

Industrial Publishing Co. 

Industry & Power 

Industry & Welding 

Ingenieria Internacional 
Construccion 

Ingenieria Internacional Industria 

Inland Printer, The 

Institute of Radio Engineers, 
The 

Institutions Catalog Directory 

Institutions Magazine 

IRE Yearbook 

Johnston Export Publishing Co. 

Journal of American Water 
Works Ass’n. 

Keeney Publishing Co. 

Keller Publishing Co. 

Kenfield-Davis Publ. Co. 

Ladle, The 

Locker Plants and Frosted 
Foods 

Machinery 

Maclean-Hunter Publ. Corp. 

MacRae’s Blue Book 

Manufacturing Confectioner, The 

Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publ. Co., The 

Manufacturers Record 

Manufacturers Record Publ. Co. 

Marine Catalog and Buyers’ 
Directory 

Marine Engineering & Shipping 
Review 

Marine News 

Mass Transportation 

Materials & Methods 

McGraw-Hill Catalog Service 

McGraw-Hill Digest 

McGraw-Hill International Corp 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

Mechanical Engineering 

Metal Finishing 

Metal Industry Publishing Co. 

Michigan Contractor & Builder 


Mid-West Contractor 

Milk Dealer, The 

Milk Plant Monthly 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Mining and Metallurgy 

Mining Catalogs 

Mississippi Valley Contractor 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Railroads 

Motion Picture Herald 

Motorship 

National Bottlers’ Gazette 

National Business Publications, 
Ltd. 

National Butter and Cheese 
Journal 

National Milk Publ. Co., Inc. 

National Miller Publications 

National Provisioner 

New England Construction 

Nickerson & Collins Co. 

Occupational Hazards 

Office Appliance Co., The 

Office Appliances 

Olsen Publishing Co. 

Operating Engineer 

Organic Finishing 

Packaging Parade 

Palmerton Publ. Co., Inc. 

Panamerican Publishing Co. 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 


Paper Industry and Paper World, 


The 
Paper Mill News 
Petroleum Engineer, The 
Pharmacy International 
Pit & Quarry 
Pit and Quarry Handbook 
Plant Engineering 
Plant Purchasing Directory 
Plastics Buyer, The 
Plastics World 
Plumbing and Heating Business 
Plumbing and Heating Journal 
Plumbing and Heating 
Wholesaler 
Powet 
Power Generation 
Powers’ Road and Street 
Catalog 
Practical Builder 
Practical Publications, Inc. 
Proceedings of the I.R.E. 
Product Design & Development 
Product Engineering 
Production Engineering & 
Management 
Product News 
Progressive Architecture 
Public Works Magazine 
Publishers’ Auxiliary, The 
Pulp & Paper Magazine of 
Canada 
Purchasing 
Qualified Contractor 
Quigley Publications 
Railway Age 
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Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Purchases and Stores 

Railway Signaling 

Refrigeration Industry, The 

Reinhold Publ. Co. 

Revista de Comercio 

Revista Diesel 

Roads and Streets 

Rock Products 

Roofing Year Book 

Rubber Age, The 

Rubber Red Book 

Scott-Choate Publ. Co. 

Screw Machine Engineering 

Screw Machine Publ. Co., Inc. 

Sewage Works Engineering 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Shop 

Simmons-Boardman Publ. Corp. 

Slocum Publishing Co. 

Smith Publishing Co., W. R. C. 

Snips Magazine, The 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Building Supplies 

Southern Hardware 

Southern Lumber Journal and 
Building Material Dealer 

Southern Power and Industry 

Southern Pulp & Paper 
Manufacturer 

Southwest Builder & Contractor 

Surplus Record 

Sweet's File, Architectural, 
Builders Engineering 

Sweet’s File, Mechanical 
Industries 

Sweet’s File for Power Plants 

Sweet's File, Process Industries 

Sweet’s File, Product Designers 

Taxicab Industry, The 

Technical Publishing Co. 

Telephone Engineer and 
Management 

Telephone Engineer Publ. Corp. 

Texas Contractor 

Textile Catalogs 

Textile Industries 

Textiles Panamericanos 

Thomas Publishing Co. 

Thomas’ Register of American 
Manufacturers 

Trafic World 

United Roofer 

Urner-Barry Co. 

Vance Publishing Co. 

Water & Sewage Works 

Water Works Engineering 

Welding Engineer 

Western Builder 

Western Newspaper Union 

Wood 

Wood Products 

World Ports 

World’s Business & Guia 

Yachting 

Yachting Publishing Corp. 
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Advertising Volume Figures for 
January Issues of Business Papers 












January Volume .3% (in Pages) Over 1947 


Page 
January 1948 1947 Gain % Gain 











Industrial : soccccosn BERR 16,143 —155 1.0 
Trade er eee ee 6,951 6.795 L156 123 
Class , ss 2,269 265 } 4 2 
ikaxport see ° she 1.803 353 i. 68 3.4 














Total ‘ 27,011 26,938 } 


ew 


3 + 
































otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7 x 10 inch type page 





Industrial Group 

















Aero Digs °53 = * $114 Machine Design *183 *181 Water & Sewage Works 52 
Air Transport 26 *236 Machine & Tool Blue Book Water-Works Engineering 1 
American Builder 111 4g (444x614) 264 268 Welding Engineer ‘ , Y 6s 
American City 107 96 Machinery ee 272 293 West Coast Lumberman *11 ° 
American Machinist Manufacturer Record 30 $104 Western Canner and Packer *50 

(bi-w.) "= SL *§yy 60 Marine Engineering & Ship- Western Construction News *S1 *§ 
American Printet ; 30 ping Review *19] *107 Wood Worker *83 *7 
Analytical Chemistry 3 32 Mass Transportation 44 38 Woodworking Digest (44x 
Architectural Forun 128 94 Materials & Methods 124 152 614) *173 : 
Architectural Record Al26 100 Mechanical Engineering 9 92 World Oil cscs 205 SH 
Automotive Industries (semi Mechanization 82 *72 World Petroleum : oS 

mo.) 168 207 Metal Finishing 74 70 
Aviation Maintenance S77 5 Metal Progress 112 13 BOGGS. cutee , 15,988 
Aviation Week *86 */A139 Milk Dealer 105 G8 

Milk Plant Monthly *50 *49 





3 Pages 
















































Bakers’ Helper (bi-w.) 153 144 Mill & Factory 251 236 
Bedding 85 81 Mining & Metallurg 19 24 Trade Group 1948 = 1947 
Better Road 0 +4 Modern Machine Shop (4%x : . 
Brewer Digest s8 9 6%) . <3 277 290 Air Conditioning & Refrig- 
Brick & Clay Record *47 *45 Modern Packaging . *121 *128 eration News (w.) (11x | : 
Bus Transportation 139 S158 Modern Plastics ®115 *166 16) an a i §/|10 
Butane-Propane New is 85 Modern Railroads 40 19 American Artisan . 224 ] 
American Druggist , 13 ] 
Canner (w.) *s/ +130 *8] National Butter & Cheese American Lumberman & 
Ceramic Industry *S84 *ER0 Journal 59 BS Building Products Mer- 
Chemical & Kengineering National Petroleum News chandiser (bi-w.) : 9 } te 
News (w.) 104 108 (w.) $89 gh 
Chemical Engineering +270 255 National Provisioner (w.) t161 124 Boot & Shoe Recorder 
‘hemical Industri« *108 *100 National Safety News 49 59 (semi-mo. ) "O18 . 
Chemical Processing Pre Building Supply News $30 
view 13 97 Oil & Gas Journal (w.) .*§ $513 *$42¢ ‘ . 
Civil Engineering ; 3] Operating Engineet 15 os Chain Store Age 
Coal Age 12 02 Organic Finishing 13 1] Administration Edition 
Commer 1 Car Journa 1o¢ 1 Combinatior ° 2% 
Construction Digest (bi-w.).*)1 *14 Packaging Parade (9% x12) 56 17 Druggist Edition Lat 
‘onstruction Method 11¢ lif Paper Industry & Paper General Merchandise 
Constructor 2 4 World q7 27 _ Variety _ Store Edition l - 
Contractor & ene ee! Paper Mill News (w.) *siit142 *§10: Grocery Edition . ‘ ay 102 
Monthly (9%x14) rf t Paper Trade Journal (w.)..*tf108 *192 : s “ 
Petroleum Engineet 144 141 Department Store Economist i4 
Dairy Record 80 tii Petroleum Processing 42 24 Domestic Engineering .. Lid 
Diesel Progre (S*ox11) if ‘ Petroleum Refiner 128 140 . 
Distribution Age 69 66 Pit & Quarry *8179 *S166 Electrical Dealer 6 
Drug & ¢ metic Industry #193 *128 Power _ "186 187 Electrical Merchandising 5 
Power Generation 77 108 (9x12) - %2 ; 
hele ic Light & Power 68 Practical Ruilder $100 € @ X65 Electrical Wholesaling *9 . 
ol & l’rinting SE S1 . . - 
Maintenance 1¢ ) Product Engineering #947 #959 Farm Equipment Retailing t 
Electrical Sout} ) 49 Production Engineering & Farm Implement News (bi 
Electrical West 64 ! Management 64 91 Midi See : : . on 
Electrical World (w.) 10 °4 Products Finishing (44x61) 72 er Fountain Service ' = 
Electronics 171 189 Progressive Architecture .. 79 99 Fueloil & Oil Heat $1 
Engineeri: & Mining J Purchasing 216 206 . aid 
nal 113 1 Geyer's Topics ' . 
Engineer New Re rd Quick Frozen Foods & the Glass Digest 24 
(W.? 7 M S356 ac} lar 69 9 P 
Excavating Engineer 6 : kor Puant ; : " Hardware Age (bi-w.) oo ; 
Railway Age (w.) $Vt213 330 Hatchery Tribune & Feed 
Factor Management & Railway Engineering & Retailer : 
Maintenance #29 #998 Maintenance: 57 51 Hosiery & Underwear Re- 
Fire Engineerir ‘ 36 Railway Mechanical Engi- Tews Be 
Fleet Owner 118 116 nee! 1102 106 
Food Ind ) 158 Railway Purchases & Stores 169 150 Implement Record ...... 
Food Pa *59 2 Railway Signaling 28 27 Implement & Tractor (bi- . , 
Food Processing Preview $1 9 Roads & Streets 70 78 w.) ' 4 
Foundry *191 *18 Rock Products *s112-*§133 Interiors .. - 1] 










Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone e4 



















> i 46 Sewage Works Engineering 12 14 
Gas Age \“ ; S1 Shears +-48 35 — " , . : 
Southern Power & Industry 73 7 Knit Goods Weekly....... — 
Heating Piping nd = Ait Steel (w.) : *$449 *§503 . *7 
Conditioning 198 159 Supervisior “41 13 Leather & Shoes *\\t@ 
Heating & Ver 7 69 : oan Lingerie Merchandising l 
Telephone Engineer 48 $7 Liquor Store & Dispenser 
Telephony (w.) *//T117 *)) 85 7 
Textile + FAL 136 ‘ Meat Merchandising ....... 
Textile World 198 Mill Supplies .... srseeee 1 j 
+. - =o EE Sige oh iain Can ua wecnlweria l r 
rimberman 15 M > As g1 § 
Tool & Die Journal (5x7%) 111 Penne CED Seaeccetresnscens - 
Tool Engineer SS . . 
Traffic World (w.). $130 89 (Continued on Page 11: 
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or Productive Results— 
Advertise 


In TSN 


With the December Business Paper edition of Standard Rate & 
Data, Transportation Supply News launched a year's advertising 


program of three ads in each issue, in the following sections: 
Motor Truck 


Materials Handling 
Railroad 
947 


Here are reproduced the three different Standard Rate & Data 
advertisements which all reflect how your advertising in Trans- 
portation Supply News will assure you of tangible results—worth- 
68 while inquiries that you can convert into sales. 


Refer to Standard Rate & Data, or write us direct for complete 
details. 
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Tran: .ortation Supply News is affiliated with: Traffic 

Wor. weekly; Traffic World Daily; Traffic Bulletin 
wr ; World Ports, and the College of Advanced 
raft, .. 
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Ad Volume Tabulation 


Pages 


! i x ha it 
| grap ‘ 71 
I roboir H B 
| } , He f 19 
| } Si) | . + 
Rae I 
if 
Metal W *14 *114 
’ \ ’ 
ithern Hardware r] 
rting Good Lh } t 
or Ax } 17 
Supe Niarket Me ’ 1 y 100 ’ 
Synd t Store \I ha 
l i xt S 4 
it th 
Pages 
Class Group 1948 1947 
Ad if \s { ix 
! 187 195 
\r in Fu Dire id 72 
\! rican Ha l er l f 
Amer un Re sur \ g 
I h 0 1i 18 
t Ti ‘ ré \s | unta 
Restaurar ed n =! re | 
Cle n «& La W d 17 Ly 
Der ry 106 144 





Pages 
1948 1947 
Hospital Management 71 74 
Hotel Management 95 93 
Hote M } 6 46 
He VW R ew (w.) 






Modern Bea shop ’ 
M rn Medicir (semi-! ) 

(4°, x6 149 144 
Mods I rT} itr >4 -1 
Na ‘ 4s ~ 
Or Hyeoie (4 if 6) 12° 129 
Re Lura Managen t 75 69 
S lastic Coach $40 $3 
Ss | Executive School 

iq e! News 1 { 
Si \ agement Ox 

) 26 26 
Vi Ne n Hon I 
yn ee 88 
I 269 yy 4 
Pages 

Export Group 1948 1947 
American Automobile (over 

eas edition) 141 126 
American Exporter (two edi- 

tions) 802 740 
Automovil Americat 162 Lod 
Camin Ca ~ 24 23 
Farmaceut 8 120 
Hacienda (two editions) 125 132 
Hospital 16 18 
Ingenieria Internacional 4 

Construccion 78 85 
Ingenieria Internacional 


Industria 





McGraw-Hill Digest 
Interamerica 


Internation 


Petroleo 
Pharmacy 











Revista \erea Lat 


Spanish Oral Hygiene 
x7 3/16) 





Textiles Panamerican 


Total 


rn 
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1948 1947 
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*Includes classified advertising 
$Includes special issue 
estimated 
Last issue estir ted 
tLast two issue mated 
Last three ssues estimated 
*Two issues 
Three issues 
tFive issues 
CAs of July, 1947, Oil Weekl 
World Oi 
[jPharmacy International publ 
first edition in Jur 1947 
As of July 7 1947 iviat 
lriation News were incorpor 
iviation Weel 
@Not including Petroleun }’ 
now published separate 
"Operating Engineer published 
issue in October 1947 
ADoes not include advertising ir 
Western section 
®As of Jan. 1, 1948. Hide & Le 
Shoes became Leather & Shoe 
eBeginning January, 1948 
Builder changed its type pax 
7x10 inches The 1947 figure 
verted to the new ize, 
\s of January, 1948, Wate 
Enoineering became 1 mont 
1947 figures are based on tw 
Formerly Analytica Editior 
dustrial &@ Engineering Che 
Correction: The 1947 total for 
can Machinist should have rei 
pages The 1947 and 1946 ¢t 
Chemical Engineering should 
,408 and 3,811, respectively 
NOTE: The above figures mu 
quoted or reproduced without 





sS10on. 








H'! 


he said to the sales manager who was 


WAS a young chap, just how 
young you can judge by what 


interviewing him for a job. 

“The advertising game looks good 
to me,” the fellow said. “It’s the kind 
of white-collar job I’ve been looking 


desk 


dreaming up catchy phrases and slo- 


” 


tor—sit at a creating ideas, 
rans 
“So,” said the sales manager. “You 


think 


‘game’.”” 


industrial advertising is a 
“Well,” the youngster added, “‘may- 


be it means occasional after-hours 
work, but that’s okay, since we get Sa- 
turdays off.”’ 


“My 


have a job to offer someone in our ad- 


friend,” the s.m. said, “we 


vertising department, but — —”, he 
shrugged. 
the 22-year-old 


io) don’t get ~ ge 


told 
Edited college paper. Worked on news- 


said. “I’m qualified, as | you. 


paper tor one year, studied advertising. 
Ready now to tackle a hard job.” 
"A hard repeated. 


job,”” the s.m. 


116 


FOR WHAT IT'S WORTH 


= BY BOYCE CRAIG 


“That’s the first ‘right’ thing you’ve 
Advertising is buddy. 
can’t be just good. 


said. tough, 
Competitive. You 
You’ve got to be better than the next 
guy. And you can’t be better if you’re 
willing to sit at a desk and wait for 
ideas to drift through the open win- 
dow. Maybe its brutal, but my advice 


is to stick to your reporting.” 

“No, sir, I want that advertising 
job,” he said with surprising determi- 
nation. 

“Let’s start over,” the s.m. said. 
“This time I'll do the talking. The va- 
a beginner, but that 


It means 


cancy is for 
doesn’t mean its an easy job. 
it is a hard job. Because he must learn. 
Suppose the man we hire is you. First, 
you must learn our product from ‘a’ 
to ‘ism.’ So you start in the plant. 
Overalls. Manual labor. 


learn by building our product. You 


Tools. You 


work there six months. And every 


Monday you come to me and ask ques- 
tions. When you know every bolt, 


rivet, mechanism, you come into the 





office and learn our methods while at- 
tending a sales training school. 


“This lasts two months. 
go out on the road with an experienced 


salesman, and you learn how / 


Then you 


” sells. 


You learn what features our customers 


and prospects want in our type prod- 


uct. You learn sales talk. And you 
pick up enough ideas to write dozens 
of ads which mean something. 

“Then,” he concluded, “you are 
ready to write. Then you can com 
tribute to the advancement of ov! 
product, not merely write about it.” 

Thus ended the “speech.” ‘The boy 
was so visibly impressed he pleaded for 
a chance to show his mettle, and a lit- 
tle later the s.m. hired him. 

I am passing this along becuse the 
young fellow took advantage of the 
opportunities to learn, and te com 
pany in turn profited greatly >y hav- 
ing him on the payroll. All of whic 
can be attributed to the far-sighted 
procedure of the company in »ot hur- 
rying the guy to a typewriter ‘he frst 
day on the job, saying “Here. write! ; 
but instead methodically tlining 
step by step how to learn prod ct, sales 
approach and customer’s wars before 
writing about them. 

1948 
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YOUR BEST MARKETS 
TODAY MAY BE SURPRISES 








Le Ihe combination of continuing product shortages and continuing new and mal 
improved product development is opening many new markets daily .. . 
many in places where you might be surprised to find that your products can 


now be applied. 


Now is the time to fish and to find these newly developing markets so that 
your products will be in an early position to share in their growth. 


Operating, engineering and production men, who are specifying and buying 
for the most active plants in all these major manufacturing markets, continue 
to use* Industrial Equipment News to find both their new and their usual 


product requirements. 


* IEN's continuous readership verification returns currently 
indicate 96°/, of its readers are using it for buying 
reference. 


Only $95 to $102 a month to place news and information about your product 
in Industrial Equipment News . . . where it will be seen by 52,000 specifiers 
and buyers . . . when and where they are looking for current product needs 
. NOW .... when interest is high. 
DETAILS? Ask for “The IEN Plan” and IEN‘s 


new NIAA report. 


Mibb 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


INDUSTRY'S ORIGINAL MONTHLY RODUCT INFORMATION SERVICE 


Whe Quins 
THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit sounsee vex} «= LOS Angeles - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
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N.LAA. News 


Chairman of the Board: W/LLIAM A. MARSTELLER, manager, Advertising 
ee. and Market Research, Rockwell Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
> eee Se ee Sa ee President and General Manager: W. LANE WITT. 
Association and of its 26 chapters. National Headquarters: 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 


BNF President Cites Similarity Between Consumer, 


Industrial Advertising at CIAA’s January Meeting 





5:4: 
Wardell-Sheraton Hotel. 
2 » des ome . 
tising are designed to accomplish February Programs ee Feb. 12: 
identical aims, Henry E. Abt, presi- Millard C. Faught, Young & Faught: 
dent of Brand Names Foundation, told of NIAA Chapters “Who Killed Horatio Alger?” 6:30 p.m., 

Plankinton Hotel. 

| A heir J Minnesota, Feb. 10: 

Advertisers Association at their Jan. J. N. Berretoni, marketing consultant: 
12 dinner meeting held at the Chi- Baltimore, Md., Feb. 17: . “Marketing Analysis.” 6:30 p.m., Min- 
H. C. Henderson, manager, direct mail neapolis Athletic Club. 
ind Manufacturers Club nem, ow tn Tie ta Direot baad aia New Jersey, Feb. 18: ; 
ane d . . pany: How to Tie in I —_ Mai — W. BR. Rickece director, Aver Founda- 

Advertising of toothpaste or steel, Industrial Advertising.” 6:30 p.m., Lor tion: “Testing and Measuring Industrial 
Baltimore Hotel. Advertising.” 7:30 p.m., Hotel Essex 
= ie. thicago, Feb. 9: House. Newark, N. J. 
confidence and desire,” he said. In ; , . ea ; eae ee 

2 Norman Jervis, catalog _ consultant, Mew Vast. Reb. 9: 

both instances, of these three, confi- Sweet's Catalog Service: I a ageuag Forum on the selection of media, 6:00 
Dynamics of Catalog Design.” 6:30 p.m., p.m., Belmont-Plaza Hotel. 
Builders’ Club. Philadelphia, Feb. 5: 
) ; 0% os: —- >. uladeiphia, Feb. 3: 

Discussing the similarity of goals incinnati, Feb. 17: H. A. Wilt, director of trade and tech- 
on both consumer and industrial ad- Burnham Finney, editor, American Ma- nical media division. J. Walter Thome- 
renee: gy ~ 3 to = “o Indus- son Compeny: “The Evaluation end 
fidence in a source, a reputation, a ee eee oer Selection of Business Papers.” 7 :00 p.m 

- ey olumbus, Feb. 26. Penn-Sheraton Hotel. 
name or trademark” the most endur- iri ice- i , Me , . . 
© . c K - . enc Harry Grinton, May oman m. : Pittsburgh, Feb. 5: 

ing accomplishment of each field. Graw-Hill Cyr pe — Po y Industrial Advertising Exposition All 

Mr. Ab ted tl mmparative lack A Selesmen. ee a ne eee day, Roosevelt Hotel. 6:00 p.m., social 

pits Pe Ansa it Repra m American Legion. hour; 7:00 p.m., dinner, University 

of brand-identification in the indus- Detroit, Feb. 10: Club. 
Panel discussion on the 1947 advertis- Rochester. Feb. 24: 
ing campaign of Wolverine Tube Divi- L. W. Claybourn, president, L. W. Clay- 
: sion with an analysis of its effective- bourn, Inc.: “Recent Developments in 
principle in the consumer goods field. ness by committee and analysts. 12:00 Printing and the Graphic Arts.” 7:30 

noon, Wardell-Sheraton Hotel. p.m., Casa Lorenzo, Rochester, N. Y. 

Detroit, Feb. 24: Youngstown, Feb. 19: 

Tr ; ae : »search, 
William A. Marsteller, manager, adver- Everett R. Smith, director of re | = 
Ognizes this fact in the way he ftea- tising and market research, Rockwell Macfadden Publications: ting the 
tures his trademark in advertising cop) Mfg. Company, and chairman of the Workers Are Really Thinking 
board of NIAA: “How to Earn More 7:00 p.m., Tod Hotel, Youngsto 


| Pyerenge R and industrial adver- in Industrial Advertising.” 
A 








members of the Chicago Industrial 








cago Merchandise Mart’s Merchants 
alike, is designed to build knowledge, 
dence is the most important.” 


vertising, BNF’s president called “con- 


trial held as contrasted with the whole- 


sale application of the brand name 


“The marketer of the wares we buy 


for our homes,” he said, “usually rec- 


and on his package or products itself. 
He organizes his whole business to 
advance his trademark.” 

In suggesting the greater use of 
brand identification of products in the 
industrial field, Mr. Abt cited three 
areas in which trademark advancement 
plays a valuable role. 

The first area he cited “comes with 
the realization that advertising relates 
not only to tomorrow's sales, but also 
to the ultimate atmosphere in which 
the salesman’s presentation or bid is 


received.” Mr. Abt described the — ClAA'S JANUARY MEETING—(Left) M. G. Walther (left), Russell T. Gray, Inc., pre 
Chicago Industrial Advertisers Association's door prize to Phil Strand, Zonolite © 
(Right) Present at the January meeting are (left to right) R. L. Putman, Putman P 
(Continued on Page 120) Company; Phil Desmond, Armstrong Advertising Agency, and R. H. Bacon, Kreicker & 
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second as including “those products 
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NOW BEING 
COMPILED 


When You Catalog Your Products 
in the A.S.M.E. CATALOG 


(ONTACT WITH TECHNICAL BUYERS 
in more than 50 different in- 
lustries. Identification of 
product with mechanical en- 
zineers in practically every 
industry, offering coverage 
insurance. 
UNDUPLICATED DISTRIBUTION OF 
15,000 COPIES to engineer- 
xecutives in industry, key- 
men of recognized buying power, 
nstituting a quality leader- 
ip group (only A.S.M.E. 
mbers.) 
JERATE COST OF SPACE: The 
te per page per thousand 
s@ = pure unadulterated dis- 
ibution-is just a little 
sr 2¢ per contact for a 
ir's period. 
‘ED DATE OF ISSUE: For 37 
irs the A.S.M.E. Catalog 
always appeared on the 
e date. This establishes 
erly habit, showing ethical 
sideration for the adver- 
Cr. 


all three! 


The scope and service of the A.S.M.E. CATALOG should not be confused 
with those of display advertising in periodicals. 

The service performed by the A.S.M.E. CATALOG is fundamentally 
different. It is a permanent work of reference revised and brought up to 
date each year in the form of a new edition, replacing the previous one 
and always at hand to answer any questions of facts which the buyer may 
need to know in relation to the products of the various manufacturers 
in a particular line. é 

It is the permanent representative of the manufacturer in the buyer's 
office at all times. 


CONCENTRATION 


The A.S.M.E. CATALOG is a highly specialized reference work. It is the 
only compilation of this character which is compiled by mechanical en- 
gineers for their own particular use and benefit. 

The volume contains a general classified Directory of Manufacturers 
of mechanical equipment in which firms in this field are listed free, within 
reasonable limits, without regard to the use of space. It is mainly this 
feature which distinguishes the A.S.M.E. CATALOG from other publica- 
tions of this same general character. 

The reference value of the A.S.M.E. CATALOG to the mechanical 
engineer is, therefore, largely based on its specialized concentration on 
the field it covers. 


EFFECTIVENESS 


The A.S.M.E. CATALOG is generally considered a basic utility in the 
mechanical field. 

It serves as a handy substitute for individual catalogs when they are not 
available; and as a basis of inquiry for complete information when re- 
quired. It, therefore, stands for the saving of time, the eliminating of 
waste and more efficient selling relations between the manufacturer and 
the user of equipment. 

In 37 years the A.S.M.E. CATALOG has always appeared on the same 
date—October. 

Representation in the A.S.M.E. CATALOG is profitable to the manu- 
facturer because the service is one of increased effectiveness. 


lt isa 
DIRECT ... LOGICAL and 
ESSENTIAL REFERENCE 


It Enables You to GET IN 
WITH the Engineer Behind the Lines 


Therefore if you have anything to sell the industrial or mechani- 
cal engineering field, you cannot afford to be without a catalog 
of your products in this widely used engineering reference. 


For space reservation, address 








AMERICAN SOCIETY o MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W. 39°St. New York 18, N.Y. 
Midwest Office: 400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Three 


EXPORT CATALOGS —. 
SERVE THE WORLD ee 


INDICE 


ap 


aie: 


TECNwICO 


Portuquese for 


Letin 


a 


2506 W 


AvisaoorR 
TECNHICO 
Spenish tor 
Leten Amerce 


INDUSTRIAL 
REFERENCE 
English 
World Wide 


THE WAY by reach the rich 


port market 
Hitchcock's catalogs 
Le ee ee 
your share of this 
enormous Business 


HITCHCOCK'S COM 
MARKET BINED EXPORT CATA 
LOGS put the world at 


your doorstep by ac 
quainting technical men. engineers and buyers 
everywhere with your product. These are the 
men who either specity or actually place orders 
for their respective organizations. US. is the 
economic powerhouse for the rest of the world 
American techniques. tools and materials are 
now predominant in many parts of the globe 
command res in foreign markets and 

are increasing in demand 


HOW TOREA The buyers or the ones 
with the influence look 

CH to HITCHCOCK'S Ex 
PORT CATALOGS for 


quidance in the purchase of American-made 
machinery. tools. industrial supplies and equip 
ment Advertising in ITCHCOCK’S EXPORT 
CATALOGS places your sales message in the 
hands of recognized manufacturers. distributors. 
government buying authorities. embassies. con 
sulates. trade and technical schools cround the 
world through its controlled oma super 
vision of catalog distribution by TCHCOCK 
representatives who make annua! trips cround 
the globe for you 


BINED EXPORT CATA 
BI EX Cc 
PRODUCT COVERAGE LOGS cover the general 
industrial field which 
includes the following: Metalworking Equipment 
Fiuid Handling, Transportation Equipment. Ma 
chine Tools, Mill Supplies. Construction Equip 
ment, Safety Equipment, Woodworking and Pat 
tern Making Machines. Road Machinery. Welding 
Equipment. Portable Tools, Precision Instruments 
Heating and Air Conditioning. Electrical and 
Power, Mining Equipment, Chemical and Process 
ing Equipment. Steel and Other Metal Products. 
Packing and Shipping Moterials Handling 
ment gricultural Equipment and others 


Rs. La ee gp 
audited circulation 
CIRCULATION of the English Edition is 

17,000 and a total of 


12.000 for the two Lotin American editions. They 
2S > men who buy or influence ag io 
t industrial centers around the globe. Hitch- 
cock circulation is checked in the field by the 
publisher's own staff who girdle the globe 
enauvally. 


Write today for full details 


Hitchcock Publishing Co. 

$42 S. Dearborn Chicago 5, Ill. 
Telephone Harrison 6040 

42nd St a es ae eh 

Sth St me a le eR 


<n 
= este ae 
." ss - ; 
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NIAA News 


which are intermediate 


which contribute something to prod- 


aspects— 
ucts used by the consumer. You may 
be selling the smallest and least visible 
part of a machine,” he told his audi- 
ence, “but the machine to which you 
are contributing is either used by the 
consumer or is helping to make some- 
thing the consumer needs.” 

Mr. Abt designated the field of em- 
ployer-employe relations as the third 
area in which trademark advancement 
plays an important role in industrial 
advertising, and described trademarks 
and brands as_ representatives of 
“qualities and general policies which 
can be a source of pride, and an in- 
centive to cooperation on the part of 
all employes.” 

The BNI 


value, maker’s responsibility and buy- 


president mentioned 
er’s choice among the important rea- 
sons for the wide application of brand- 
identification in consumer goods dis- 
tribution. He reminded CIAA’s mem- 
bers that these reasons are much more 
applicable in industrial advertising 
than is generally recognized. 

“You think of 
tomers,” he “who buy only on 
All of them 


want to know a lot of things that 


cannot many cus- 
said, 


specification and price. 


cannot be written on a specification 


sheet. If they know and trust your 


PRIZE WINNING PHOTO—Dorothy Kniss Moore, Pittsburgh industrial photogre: °: 
first place in the Pittsburgh chapter's annual photographic competition with this 
workman cleaning the inside of a chill mold at Mackintosh-Hempill Companys 
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trademark, the other fellow is o1 the 
defensive.” 


Beverly W. Pattishall, trad: mark 


attorney of Rogers & Woodson, shared 
speaking honors with Mr. Abt the 
Speaking on “TT rade- 


CIAA meeting. 
mark Law in Industrial Advertising,” 
Mr. Pattishall cited a fable in which 
he traced some of the problems con- 
fronting a trademark counsel, and 
illustrated what one should and should 
not do with a valuable industrial 
trademark. 

The trademark lawyer said n 


the cases of lost trademarks need never 


st of 
have happened but for misus: 
ignorance. He added, “A good tr: 
mark, like a good reputation, exists 
only by dint of constant care and at- 
tention. No man, and no _ business 
enterprise can afford the loss of indi- 


vidual identity.” 


@ Woman Photographer 
Wins IAC Award 


Kniss 


industrial photographer, received first 


Dorothy Moore, Pittsburgh 


place honors in the annual photo- 
graphic competition of the Industrial 
Advertising Council, Pittsburgh chap- 
ter of NIAA. 

Other winners included Johnson & 
Johnson, second place, and Hess Pho- 
tographing Company, third. 

Mrs. Moore’s winning print featured 
a workman cleaning the inside of 2 
chill mold in the plant of Mackintosh- 

(Continued on Page 122 


ol 


won 
: e of é 
FG. ol Plant 
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: 1nN l 
~ | SERVICE TO ADVERTISERS AND MARKETERS 


quer Advertising Publications, Inc., has four related, yet sharply defined, publications through 
and which every factor in the advertising, marketing and merchandising phases of business 
may be reached. You can use any one of them for a specialized purpose, any combina- 
tion of them, or all of them together to reach the largest manufacturer, agency, and 
ness advertiser circulation available. 


ADVERTISING AGE reaches more advertising agency executives than any other pub- 
lication—more than it ever has reached before—and far more than any other publication 
has ever reached. The Weekly Newspaper of Marketing, it is read by the most important 


argh executives of the most important national advertisers in the country. 
hrst 
oto- 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is the only publication dealing exclusively with the prob- 


trial 


rap- lems of industrial marketers. Its readers are the marketing and advertising executives of 
manufacturers of equipment and supplies for industry, and their advertising agencies. 
Advertising in the two publications is sold in combination, insertions in one contributing 


n & 
»*ho- 
to frequency discounts in the other. 


ADVERTISING AGE’S CONSUMER MARKET DATA BOOK provides the most 
comprehensive consumer market information available anywhere. It is distributed on a 
controlled basis to every national advertiser, every large regional advertiser, and every 
advertising agency handling such accounts. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK supplies de- 
tailed authoritative, and complete analyses of every major market for industrial equip- 
ment and services. For more than a quarter of a century it has been known as the "bible" 
of industrial advertising men. 


More and more alert advertisers are buying space in "packages" made up of combina- 
tions of these four publications. Through the Market Data Books they get their stories 
across when markets are being studied, before media are being selected. Through these 
combinations they are getting unequaled coverage, greater circulation, at the lowest cost 
per thousand, for the best campaign value to be had. Why not have one of our repre- 
sentatives give you the whole story? 


NL RS NNN IEEE EAE IN A LN ACTIN OB F 
2& ADVERTISING PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


PUBLISHER OF ADVERTISING AGE e INDUSTRIAL MARKETING e THE MARKET DATA BOOKS 
THE LARGEST PUBLISHING HOUSE SERVING THE ADVERTISING AND MARKETING FIELD 
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pnt. 410 ST.. CHICAGO II; RUSS BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 4; GARFIELD BLDG., LOS ANGELES 14; 330 W. 42nd ST.. NEW YORK 18 
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In Mexico, Cuba, 
Central and 
South America 


nearly every textile 

manufacturer reads 
TEXTILES 
Panamericanos 


Just look how "'mill-town"” has grown! 
Today, textiles are Latin-America's 
largest processing industry. When you 
have sold the textile mills you've sold 
the largest part of Latin-American 
industry. 


Export-wise sales and advertising man- 
agers who have a product used in any 
way for textiles, sell the textile indus- 
tries first . . . then go after the scat- 
tered, smaller industrial pieces. 


In more than one country, textile op- 
erations are greater than ALL other 
processing activities combined. 


Latin-America's textile mills buy the 
lion's share of: 

INDIVIDUAL DRIVE MOTORS 
PUMPS, COMPRESSORS, VALVES 
STEAM TRAPS, LUBRICANTS 
VARIABLE SPEED CONTROLS 
HUMIDIFICATION AND MATERIALS 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


that are sold for export. 


This maanifice 


sively 


an be inten- 
one only, 
in Spanish 


nt? m arket 

overea with one 
business journal published 
(including hundreds of paid subscrip- 
tions in Brazil) exclusively for Latin- 


eam ’ 
Amer cas tex e 


° 
ry) nut y “turers 


‘or full details and surprisingly 


low rates, write 


PANAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


570 Seventh Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
122 
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NIAA News 


Hemphill Company, Pittsburgh steel 
manufacturer. The photo- 
chosen by the 


mill roll 
graph unanimously 
judges was one of a series Mrs. Moore 
made in both color and black-and- 
white, telling the story of making steel 
mill rolls. 

Judges included Frank Vittor, sculp- 
tor; Vernon Lind, artist, and Marlin 
Frost, manager of the Pittsburgh Sun- 


Telegraph copy and art department. 


e Sitterley Cites Outlook 

for Foreign Trade in ’48 
Foreign trade is bound closer to our 
than 
publisher, 


domestic welfare ever before, 
Sitterley, World’s 


and Guia, told members of 


Gene 
Business 
the Indiana Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation at their Jan. 13 meeting in 
Indianapolis. 

“Our trade 
today and its future are merged with 


international picture 


our foreign economic and _ political 
policy,” said Mr. Sitterley. 

In reviewing the 1948 export out- 
look, the publisher said that commer- 
cial and consumer durables and heavy 
capital goods will be our prime stock 
that foodstuffs 
and agricultural exports will also be 
forced to high levels, but that the 


volume of export of luxury goods of 


in trade. He added 


all kinds will be in the descending 
level. 


Mr. Sitterley pointed out that on 


the geographical side, Western 
rope, the Americas, the Africa 
the East will represent key U. S. 
kets. 
Europe will be added from ti: 
expedienc 


Specific countries in E 


time when national 


dicta tes, he concluded. 


e Business Editor Makes 
Predictions for 1948 


Continued inflation, continued short- 
ages and a growing apprehension and 
national strain over the European out- 
look is what 1948 holds in store for 
American business, predicted John W. 
Love, business editor of the Cle: cland 


f the 


Youngstown District Industrial Mar- 


Press, as he spoke to members 


keters at their Jan. 15 dinner meeting 
at Tod Hotel. 

Speaking on ‘“What’s Ahead for 
Business in 1948?” Mr. Love declared 
that heavy industry would not slow 
up, but along with “other suppliers 
far behind in delivery, they would 


He added 


that although inflation may continue, 


continue to run full tilt.” 


prices will not rise so rapidly as they 
have up to now. As for more short- 
ages, he said that these will ease off 
during the ensuing year. 

“The business volume for 1948 will 
remain high throughout the year,” 
continued the Cleveland 
if a substantial 
to occur in the 


economist, 
recession were 


second half due to 


“oven 


developments which may even now be 
in the making in the money market. 
As for the prospects of price control, 


EIA HONORS PAST PRESIDENTS—Past presidents of the Eastern Industrial A — 


NIAA's Philadelphia chapter, attend the January meeting. Seated (left to right) are ®. 9 
Ullman, R. G. E. Ullman Organization, 1936, 1937; A. O. Witt, Schramm, Inc., 19 
Robinson, American Stores Company, 1931, and M. K. Wright, Baldwin Locomot 


A.M 
Works 


1938. Standing (left to right) are D. C. Miner, E. F. Houghton Company, 1944, 
Benoliel, Quaker Chemical Products Company, 1928; R. E. Lovekin, R. E. Lovekin C 
1934, 1938, and R. B. Savin, S. S. White Dental Mfg. Company, honorary memt 
Kortkamp, Dill & Collins, 1932, attended the meeting, but is not in this group 5 
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there is much talk and perhaps, just 
perhaps, there might be some reaction.” 

Terming inflation a “monetary 
phe omenon,” Mr. Love said that it 
calls for monetary remedies. He 
argued against “treating the symptoms 
of inflation,” but urged getting at the 
cause of the trouble by doing .some- 
thing about money control. An al- 
ternative cure for inflation, and one 
which he said might well come about, 
s the cure by natural causes. The 
business editor explained that by nat- 
ural causes, he meant that people may 
refuse to purchase high priced goods 
or eventually be unable to do so, and 











that bankers may refuse to make new 


loans. 
e EIA’s Program Chairman a : . 
Finds 3 Aids Helpful With which material ? 
a guide to other NIAA chap- Zinc, for this projector-housing, because it can be easily die-cast, 
ters, J. W. Dolson, industrial adver- is inexpensive in itself, is readily machined, takes almost any 


ihn ada a a ae ae ag , , 
using manager, Flercules Powder Com desired finish, is structurally rigid without excess weight. Other 


pany, program chairman’ of _ the 
materials, however, notably steel, could well be used. 


r 
Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Phila- 
delphia chapter of NIAA, issues the 
following list of three devices he uses A d b h t th d? 
t EIA meetings: n y Ww a me 0 - 
1. A display in the bar before ; : . . . 

display in the bar before Die-casting is rapid, permits great production at low cost, and 

dinner that shows material con- 


, ies produces shapes to very close tolerances with good surface finish. 
nected with the featured talk. This 


So die-casting is used, although other methods might have been 
equally satisfactory with a different material. 


eliminates confusion and the neces- 
sity of holding up charts during the 
speech. 

Scheduling two speakers when- 
ever possible, at each meeting. Mem- Who knows ? 
bers who don’t think they will like 


‘eis an é st p *t example o npetition among finishec 
one speaker, will usually attend a Here is an almost perfect example of competition among fini 1 


meeting to hear the other. metal-forms. Zinc is not competitive with steel; die-casting is not 


Individual sub - committees competitive with stamping; the finished forms are. The individual 
help the program chairman secure or group who made this choice, made it because they knew the 


speakers, assist in operating slide facts on both the materials and the methods for processing them. 
yrojectors, set up displays, etc. Thi 
projec p displays, etc. This Such men are the typical readers of MATERIALS & METHODS. For 


gets four new men active in an EIA a . : : 
them, its editorial pages are confined to the facts on engineering 
ram each month. 

materials and the methods for processing them. This editorial 


policy gives coverage unduplicated by any other publication. 


Candie Rejoins Ahrens Publishing 
C. Cadle, who left Ahrens Pub 


mpany in 1943 to become East The magazine edited for the men who decide 


rtising manager of Trafhc Serv- 


ration, has rejoined Ahrens as 
manager of Restaurant Equip- 


ler 


what material 


Promotes Hall whose material 
P. Hall, former district sales 
t Aluminum Company of Amer what method 
ington, D. C. offices, has been 


assistant director of public whose equipment 
nd advertising for Alcoa, Pitts 


\ppointed Ad Manager 
Brown, who formerly oper REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
advertising agency, has been New York + Chicago + Philadelphia + Los 


idvertising manager of Amer- Angeles + Cleveland + San Francisco 

& Derrick Company, Minnea Publishers of Metal Industries Catalog, Chemica! En- 
gineering Catalog, Progressive Architecture. Advertising 
Management for American Chemica! Society Publications. 
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WHAT ABOUT 
INQUIRIES? 


Which of these questions 
interest you? 
1. How should inquiries be handled? 
2. Should inquiries be sent to sales- 
men immediately? 
3. How qualify inquiries for follow- 
up? 


4. Do important industrial men in- 


quire? 

5. Should you advertise for inquir- 
ies? 

6. What can one learn by studying 
inquiries? 


7. How can one prove advertising 
effectiveness? 

8. How can readership be proved? 

9. Do readership studies prove 
readership? 

10. Does A.B.C. prove readership? 
Does C.C.A.? 

11. What is “A Good Magazine"? 

12. What is the best test of edi- 
torial? 

13. How do advertisers in general- 
consumer media handle inquiries? 

All of these subjects are discussed in the 


new booklet “INQUIRIES ... Their Care 
and Handling”. 


Ask for this booklet . 


. no charge. 


— 





Whether you think inquiries are ‘a waste of time" 
or valuable leads for sales, you will find this 
booklet's discussion of intense interest. 


it may make you “mad . but you won't be 
bored 


Just off the press, this 40-page, two-color booklet 
is available to al! industrial advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies. Without charge, of course. Just 
ask for ‘my copy of ‘INQUIRIES . Their Care 
and Handling 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
735 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

New York * Cleveland * Detroit * Los Angeles 
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HOW IS YOUR 
ve 


(Left) Parker-Kalon Corporation employs full page ads featuring optical illusions to 
illustrate its new ‘size-mark’ for identifying sizes and thread pitch in socket head screws. 
(Right) This is the front cover and two inside pages from a booklet based on tests 
given to seasoned shop men which included many of these same optical illusions 


Optical Illusions Create New Interest 
for Parker-Kalon’'s Socket Screw Ads 


So KET screw advertising usually 
presents a tough assignment be- 
cause it is dificult to demonstrate the 
advantages of one make over another. 

Parker - Kalon 


York, faced this problem in introduc- 
feature in socket head 


Corporation, New 


ing a new 


screws, and needed quick, dramatic 
method of advertising its new “‘size- 
These screws, with size and 


clearly carved into the 


mark.” 
thread pitch 
are an improvement over ordi- 
invite 


heads, 
nary unmarked screws that 


guesswork and error. 


When the 


agency, Horton- Noyes Company, came 


company’s advertising 
up with the idea of using the familiar 
and popular “optical illusions” as a 
copy theme, Parker-Kalon knew it had 
something unique and different from 
Before 
industry- 


other advertising in this field. 
using the idea for current, 
wide advertising, the company decided 
to test the copy. Questionnaires, in- 
cluding several typical optical illu- 
sions, were prepared and distributed 
to a select group of Parker-Kalon rep- 
resentatives. They also received a set 
socket set 


of ordinary, unmarked 


screws. Company salesmen persuaded 
plant supervisors, after first trying 
their “eye-cue” on some of the illu- 


sions, to guess the size of the screw. 
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The results were surprising. More 
than half of the experts couldn't 
identify the correct size and pitch of 
a socket screw without using a gauge 
The questionnaires revealed that these 
men would welcome the quick, easy 
method of identification provided by 
“size-marking.” The survey also in- 
dicated that optical illusions would be 
an excellent way to dramatize advan- 
tages of the “‘size-mark.” 
Horton-Noyes copywriters devel- 
oped a campaign of full page ads 
appearing in indus- 

Each advertisement 


which are now 
trial publications. 
shows two or three interesting optical 
illusions, together with an illustration 
of an unmarked socket screw. The 
problems are followed by a paragrap 
of copy citing the results of the pre- 
liminary field survey where many 0 
the experts guessed wrong on the siz 
and pitch of the unmarked socket 
screw. 

The remainder of the copy ‘ists t% 
advantages of size-mark screws, 
gives the answers to the optica ITusion 


problems. 


King Joins Coleman & Co. 


Thomas B. King, former] 
editor of Tide, has joined Harr 
& Co., Chicago public _ relati 


selors, as assistant account ex‘ 
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Business Expenditures 


Estimated at $4.2 Billion 


can business, exclusive of agri 
ts to spend about $4.1 bil- 

ng the first quarter of 1948 for 
struction oft new Xia! and the 
of new equipment, according 
irteriy survey JOT ly released 
irities and Exchange Commis 
Department ot Commerce 

that an additional $100 


be spent on old or 





of 1948 


juarter 
qu irter 


, 
, when 
spent on new 
breakdown by 
I »nditures is 

“pe "9 
mining, $170 mullion 

uillion; other transportation, 

electric and gas_ utilities, 

| inne 1 SD eeBeieall 

illion; commercial and _  miscel 


$1080 million. 


BERNARD L. JOHNSON 
Bernard L. Johnson, Wester 
Builder die d recently 

He was 63 years old 

joined American Builder 
ind was editor for 34 years. He 
Associated Business Papers prize 
ng the best editorial in 1931, and 

he resigned as editor 
me in Seattle, Wash 
his death, Mr. Jol 
d as Western editor « 


rote and edited numerous books 
design, home building and con THAT ~- 
and served as president of the 
Association of Business Paper gy 0 

J. CHUBB (Dw 


7. offical pub PLAY scores again.... 


official publication 
sociation of Power Er 
in Indianapolis, Ind 
joined “? staff of National In basketball, the PIVOT is the KEY-man. He is fed the ball 

932 as business manager . : 
: bli ve “a for the scoring shot, — or for a pass-off to his team-mates for 
puDlication o become < * . . 
es GMS Wee a the score. In the construction markets, the CIVIL ENGINEER is 
sine on Nati ners ver awe the PIVOT or KEY-man. He may directly control procurement of 
becoming publisher equipment and materials, — or specify the type and make to 

be used. 
NEAL S BALDWIN The way to score in the construction markets is by convincing 
° Baldwin, 38, he the CIVIL ENGINEER; sell him through his own publication, 
- ger 0 er CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


Over 21,000 Civil Engineers read CIVIL ENGINEERING 
CIVIL ENGINEERING covers every construction market. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y 


Gidde I 
ng Sher 
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c bialionn 
Main fenance 
& Operations 


~ 


COVERS 


Wherever goods are produced and sold 
to aviation from manufacturers 
through distributors to the heavy con- 
sumers of aviation material—not only 
in the U. S. but ALL OVER THE 
WORLD. 





Aircratt Service Operators—“F.B.O.’s” 
engaged in servicing, selling and flying 
planes for instruction and charter — 
aviation’s point-of-sale for accessories, 
parts and components. 
Airlines—scheduled and non-scheduled 
lines. 

Airports. CCA Officials — local, state 
and federal officials influencing and 
regulating civil aviation, 





AM&O is precision directed not only 
to the right firms but to the right men 
in those firms —men who work in 
aviation—men who are known to have 
influence on the purchase and use of 
aircraft, aviation accessories, shop and 
airport equipment. 


in th AVIATION 


INDUSTRY 





Edited in the interests of more profit- 
able airport and aircraft maintenance 
and operations, AM&O renders a vital 
service—has earned an influence with- 
out parallel in the industry. 


= 
eh = Guidebook of the 
we ar Aviation Industry 
a On-the-Ground 


Aviation 
Maintenance 
Operations 


New York 17 





42nd St 
A CONOVOR-MAST PUBLICATION 


205 € 
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ROBLEMS . 





A Tight Spot in 
Marketing Effort 


We have a very aggressive sales depart- 
ment, and I believe I operate a fairly 
good advertising department However, 
between the two departments there seems 
to be a tight spot including much needed 
marketing effort which no one has time 
to handle. This is not advertising, but 
frequently the sales department does not 
believe it is sales, so the over-all market- 
ing job suffers 

Have you any suggestions that would 
help me bridge this gap? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 


The situation you describe is quite 
common in many companies. In some 
cases, a separate sales promotion de- 
partment bridges this gap. In other 
cases, the advertising manager takes 
over these in-between duties. The sit- 
uation usually develops because sales 
managers are for the most part re- 
cruited from the ranks of successful 
outside salesmen. For this reason, 
they frequently do not have a very 
great interest in or understanding of 
the amount of inside detail work that 
is involved in good industrial market- 
ing, and consequently, they seldom 
provide sufficient supporting personnel. 


Perhaps you could prepare a state- 
ment on the various features that seem 
to be neglected and thus encourage 
sales management to do a more thor- 
ough inside job, or as opportunity 
affords, you might take some of these 
activities into the advertising depart- 
ment. If you do, however, be sure 
to employ men of sufficient ability to 
do the work well. Do not relegate the 
various tasks to second string men in 


your advertising department. 


Public Relations 
Opportunities Overlooked 


We have a rather complete overall mar 


keting program, but our company is not 
sold on so-called public relations or pub 
licity Many important and interesting 
activities go by that are not called to the 
attention of the press However, it 


seems that I can do nothing about it be 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales ma 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


cause of the general management 
Do you have any recommendat 
ADVERTISING MANA 


Because some companies overdo the 
publicity angle and seem to strain to 
always be in the public eye, otherwise 
able executives turn against this im- 
portant phase of corporation manage- 
ment. 

We would suggest that you agree 
with management in its over-all atti- 
tude, but watch for news stories that 
should be told from time to time. Pre- 
pare these reasonably well in advance, 
endeavor to secure approval, and let 
them go out without the label of pub- 
lic relations or publicity. Let it just 
be good news about your company or 
its products in a natural way. After 
all, this is an attitude publishers pre- 
fer compared with those who are al- 
ways pressing. 

If you have different plants or of- 
fices operating more or less independ- 
ently, it might also be well to send 
these executives suggestions regarding 
newsworthy information which they 
may send on to you or even im 3 
normal, friendly style give informa- 
tion directly to logal publishers who 
are always glad to have it if it is news. 

If you will start in this modest way 
without talking public relations, « 
will not be long before your public 
relations will be a sound, practical 


part of your business. - 


Cost of Color 


We operate on a very accurate budget 
from year to year, and I am vel 
much leeway during these days reas 
ing costs However, our mana; 
anxious to have me use color in 
ble space This develops an 
situation because in some magazi 
costs so much 

How do you handle the color 


ADVERTISING Ma » 
In checking through the .arius 
magazines for color costs, we find 3 
ol 


from 16% to 


the cost of space. You mu deter- 


variation of 


(Continued on Page 12°‘ 
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Buy By Mail 


hand All the words and pictures in 
the world may not convince a practical 
hop man that a product will work in 
his particular use. Once he has tried 

t and seen it will work, he can’t be 
unsold. He knows, because he has 
proved the product’s performance. 

We find, however, that it is inad- 
visable to give samples away. Some- 
thing for nothing is seldom appreci- 
sted. It is looked on as worthless, a 
product the maker is experimenting 
with. We sell our samples at a fair 
orice. A sample purchased means a 
ample used, otherwise the buyer has 
thrown his money away. 

In other words, our sales effort is 
not directed toward getting a huge 
der to start with. -Our preliminary 
direct mail objective is to get just one 
ample into the prospect’s hands. Once 
there, supported with our literature 
which explains its use, our products 
ell themselves. And think of the 
advantage to the buyer. He hasn’t 
had to lose time with salesmen—pleas- 
ant as their company might be. He’s 
read a concise description. Learned 
the price. Tried out the product, 
ind he Anow’s the answer as to whether 
he wants the product. 

He has bought wisely, because he 
has expended the minimum of time 
and got the right answer. We have 
sold wisely because we have a satisfied 
Customer. 


Our company, I may add in con- 





clusion, entertains the highest opinion 
f salesmen, and recognizes their con- 
tribution to the building of industrial 
America. I have always enjoyed con- 
tacts with them, except where direct 
mail or advertising could do the com- 


ete b. 


S-E Decentralizes Ad Dept. 


ve to decentralize its air condi 
epartment’s advertising division, 
Electric Company has named 
H. Keswick as operating man 
 & Lindblom as n inager of 
upment advertising, and Ar 
am as manager oft heating 
idvertising L. H. Matthes, 


G-E’s marketing department, 


nnouncement 


Monsa: o Promotes Greene 

I Greene, who joined Monsanto 
vompany’s industrial and public 
epartment last June, has been 
sales promotion and advertising 
‘Mager of the company's Merrimac Di 
1 rett, Mass 


46 47 48 49 
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Will depend on which 
Publications you select NOW! 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE is the answer for 
Industrial Advertisers faced with the problem of 
reaching prospective customers with an advertising 
budget shrinking daily due to rising costs. 





If you are faced with this problem, here are some 
down to earth facts: 
1. INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 
costs $1.64 per thousand readers. Rates, 
per 1/9 page unit, one time basis, are 
8% less per 1000 readers than the next 
largest paper in the field. 
2. INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 
circulation 89,041 is 46% more than that 
of the nearest competitor. 


3. INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 
reaches not just one or two groups of pros- 
pects, but ALL your prospects in EVERY 
INDUSTRY. 


Industrial Maintenance 


3623-27 Filbert Street Philadelphia 4, Pa. 











Emerson H. Mook. Inc. e ADVERTISIVG 


Davton 5. Ohio 





Emerson H. Mook. Inc. e ADVERTISIVG 


Davton 5. Ohio 





Emerson H. Mook. Inc. e ADVERTISIVG 


Davton 5. Q()hio 
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o sell the 
big* 


concentrated** 


responsive*** 


MEAT 
PACKING 
FIELD... 


..» Tell your selling story 
to meat packers in The 
National Provisioner, the 
one industry publication 
that has been read 
throughout the meat 
packing industry ever 
since 1891... the publi- 
cation that has built ac- 
ceptance and readership 
through 57 years of con- 
structive service in its 


field. ; 


* America’s basic food in- 
dustry with $12,500.- 
000,000 annual produc- 


*K Only 4,181 plants that 


produce in volume. 


KKK Meat packers buy tons of 


almost everything. 


Write for... 
1948 Media Data Folder 


THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 


407 S. Dearborn St. 


Chicago 5, MIlinois 
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Research Fights High Costs 


the field man’s operations. They may 
be traceable to some peculiarity of the 
territory itself (distribution of cus- 
tomers, etc.), but the red flag of a 
high sales-expense ratio directs your 
attention to such problems without 
loss of time. 

Salesmen Can Help You Get Facts 

Using salesmen as fact-finders causes 
academicians to throw up their hands, 
but practical industrial-marketing 
executives do it as a matter of course. 
If you do use your salesmen for field 
research, this procedure may eliminate 
difficulties. 

First, give your salesmen a brief 
training course in the fact-finding as- 
signment. This should impress them 
with its importance, and with the need 
for accuracy. 

Second, be sure that you don’t ask 
for information which can’t be se- 
cured in the course of a normal con- 
tact. Sometimes over-ambitious sales 
executives ask salesmen to bring back 
answers which the companies inter- 
viewed regard as highly confidential. 
In such cases, the salesman has the 
alternative of faking the answers or 
appearing to have fallen down on the 
assignment. 

Third, use salesmen primarily as a 
device for broadening the base of your 
coverage. Be sure that a substantial 
number of representative calls are 
made by an experienced research man 
to provide a “pilot check” on the 
study in advance, and to eliminate 
the “bugs” which might otherwise 
creep in. 

Fourth, summarize the results of 
their calls with extreme care on an 
individual-salesman basis. Often, some 
few salesmen turn out to be whiz- 
bang fact-finders, while others demon- 
strate complete inadequacy. 

Some sales executives contend that 
the sales personality and the fact-find- 
ing assignment are essentially antagon- 
istic. That is more often true with 
“promotional salesmen” who handle 
consumer goods than with industrial 
product salesmen. The salesmen who 
habitually take an analytical approach 
to their sales job, who are almost sales- 
engineers, and deal with applications 
and problem-analysis in their daily in- 
dustrial selling routine, should have 
no difficulty in assimilating a non- 
technical fact-finding problem. Their 
greater knowledge of the product and 
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of the market often proves hel; ful in 
getting a picture free from th type 
of distortion which might dev: op in 
a “quickie” research job done on 4 
shoe-string by an organization y. \thout 
broad industrial research expx vience, 

Where the salesmen are doing © quan- 
titative job of prospecting for you, 
you might find it worth while to have 
the job done in one territory by a 
salesman from another territory. This 
tends to eliminate the “blind spot” 
which often exists in a salesman who 
is convinced he knows his own terti- 
tory, and hence tends to do a super- 
ficial fact-finding job. 

Get Experienced Counsel First 

The greatest limitation of salesmen 
in fact-finding in the industrial-mar- 
keting field crops up where the prob- 
lem involves qualitative rather than 
quantitative fact-finding. Where the 
opinions or facts you seek occur only at 
a higher level in the organizations con- 
tacted than the salesmen normally 
cover, it is usually better to turn to 
experienced outside counsel for help 
Or where you are seeking opinions in 
areas in which the salesmen already 
have an opinion, you may be misled 
by reports from the salesmen. 

The problem of determining whether, 
and to what extent, you should use 
salesmen in getting the facts you need 
to plan effective coverage of an in- 
creasingly competitive industrial mar- 
ket, is a tough one. Before plunging 
ahead, it would be well for you to get 
the advice of a representative of a com- 
pany specializing in industrial mar- 
ket research. That is particularly true 
if you do not have an experienced 
marketing research executive “on tap” 
in your Own organization or agency. 

Industrial marketing executives who 


dismiss marketing research or fact- 
finding as being too expensive for their 
operation, should take a closer look a 
the field. Many companies in the in- 
dustrial field need only a very small 
portion of top-flight research time 
keep abreast of their requirements 
Through a consultant, wh paid 
only for the time spent on 45 prob- 
lems, you can often tap to; ul tor 
a reasonable cost. Check \ other 
companies in your industry tor 
names of companies they found 
useful in this capacity. 

Whatever counsel or t que 
decided upon, remember tha: he pa 
amount thing is to get the f Facts 

most 


are the marketing execut 
important weapon in the ba 
mounting distribution cost 
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Problems in Marketing 


mine in advance how much you are 
willing to pay for color. For instance, 
¢ you decided that you would pay no 
more than 30% extra for color, you 
would use one color in magazines that 
charee more. Otherwise, it would be 
necessary for you to include the exact 
cost of color in your approved budget 
at the beginning of the year. 

Some advertising managers get their 
advantage through bleed where bleed 
costs less than color, and in some cases 
gives them about the same edge on 
surrounding ads. If color is essential 
to the display of your product, how- 
ever, we would recommend the con- 
sistent use of color even though it 
would be necessary for you to take 


ess space. 


Addressing Problem 
We have a very large mailing list which 
classified by industries, but occasionally 
to address a certain group of 
s that cannot be selected automatic- 
we make a special list of these 
and address labels using carbons. 
provides enough addresses for the 
mailings. The difficulty is that 
before the campaign is completed many 


have occurred and we are criti- 


r having an inaccurate mailing 


you overcome this problem? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


The system you use is a recognized 
metho Most advertising managers 
will accept the occasional grumble, 
and let it go at that. However, it 
probably will pay you to re-study 
your classification system in the hope 
that you may be able to tab and auto- 
matic select any combination of 
hames you wish and thus avoid the 
necessity of addressing labels in ad- 
Vance or using special lists. 

Here are a few points to consider: 
You may first physically sep- 
your list into major groups 
trom a geographic or indus- 
idpoint. This eliminates the 
y of going through all your 

hen you wish to select cer- 
ups. For instance, a group 
railroads that is easily iden- 
iy always be kept separate 
y so it will not require spe- 
ing. 

frequently the reason 
inot use your automatic 
is that you wish certain 
se industries or titles would 
iniform. This suggests the 





—to include all operating Paper and Pulp 
Mills in U. S. and Canada, The PAPER AND 
PULP MILL CATALOGUE and Engineer- 
ing Handbook for 1948-49 is the only cata- 
logue of its kind—carefully planned to meet 
mill men’s requirements for information on 
the products they plan to buy. It is compiled 
by specialists that serve the Pulp and Paper 
Industry editorially, through its authoritat- 
q 40" ive companion publication, the monthly edu- 


ind wee ssded 


cational news magazine— 


he PAPER INDUSTRY 
and PAPER WORLD 


The PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE and Engineering Hand- 
book is a tool which every paper and pulp mill executive meeds and uses 
throughout the year. It contains a complete buyers’ service, an illustrated 
catalogue section and an engineering handbook presenting graphs, charts, 
tables and various pertinent engineering and chemical data. 

It offers purveyors to the important Pulp and Paper Manufacturing Market 
an opportunity of presenting a comprehensive story about their products. 
Units of 1-2-3 or more pages may be used—or multiple pages in units of 
4-8-12-16 pages with no limit as to color or display may be supplied for 
insert in the CATALOGUE SECTION. 


& 2riBoreze) llth d 


Back up your monthly pub- 
lication advertising with 
adequate space in the CAT- 
ALOGUE — Keep your 
product actively accessible 
to the men who buy and 
specify for a full year. 100% 
coverage of U. S. and Can- 
ada mills makes this an out- 
standing advertising oppor- 
tunity. GET full informa- 
tion NOW! 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


ST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 5, til 











WHAT IS HAPPENING TO SALES? 


CHART-FACTS SALES TRENDS brings you 75 


charts each month covering sales of all major 


industries. 


$15 a year Literature available 


CHART-FACTS, 154 Nassau Street, N.Y.C. 7, N. Y. 
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MARKET 


FOR YOU 


The pleasure boat 
owners of America 


Here's a market that’s grow- 
ing so fast it’s stéll not satu- 
rated. In 1947 thousands 
more than ever before went 
to pleasure boating. In 1948 
still more thousands will 
have boats—and all that 


goes with them. 





























Plan to include the great and 
growing American pleasure 
boat market in your sales 
program. And reach this 
great market—dealer and 
builder as well as owner— 
through “Yachting.” 


Write us for information 
regarding this great market. 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
205 E. 42nd Street « New York 17, N. Y. 


Tel. MUrray Hill 4-0640 
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possibility of tabbing personal names 
rather than preparing special lists. 
It is usually a good idea to get a 
committee from your sales depart- 
ment to work with you on a job 
like this so everyone will be happy. 


Exhibitors Council 
Elects New Officers 


Samuel Y. Hyde, American Can Com- 
pany, New York, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Exhibitors Advisory Council 
Mr. Hyde succeeds J. F. Apsey Jr., ad- 
vertising manager, Black & Decker Mfg. 
Company, Towson, Md. who is the new 
executive vice-president. 

Other newly elected officers are R. H. 
DeMott, vice-president, SKF Industries, 
Philadelphia, vice-president; C. F. Radley, 
director of publicity, Oakite Products, 
New York, treasurer. M. L. Nieson, ex- 
hibits manager, United States Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, and Mrs. OEnone D 
Negley, New York, have been re-elected 
secretary and executive secretary respec- 
tively 

During 1948 the council will devote 
special effort toward restoring exhibit 
tandards to their prewar level, declared 
Mr. Hyde “Many leading show man 
agers have pledged their support to this 
movement The _ situation has been 

clearly into focus by conditions 

many new shows Many of 

he accepted rules for expositions prior to 

Pear] Harbor have been disregarded, giv 

ing way to such evils as renting display 

hibitors not allied with the in 

which the exposition is held 

to concessionaires; permit 

ting duplicating and overlapping of con 

vention dates, and admitting the general 

public to trade shows. The council will 

also increase its attendance analysis activ 

which is a basic function of the or 
ganization.” 

Directors for 1948 are C. H. Wantz. 
General Electric X-Ray Corporation, Mil 
waukee: David F Beard, Reynolds Metals 
Company, Louisville, Ky.; W. H. Dowd, 
American Brass Company, Waterbury, 
Conn.; J. F. McNamara, International 
Nickel Company, New York; F. J. Maple, 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Tren 
ton; D. C. Miner, E. F. Houghton & Co.. 
Philadelphia F. G Page, Foster Wheeler 
Corporation, New York; H. H. Simmons, 
Crane Company, Chicago: W. H. Uffle- 
man, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Wilmington, Dela... and N. O Wynkoop, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New 
York 


Bellows Company Promotes Terry 

A. S$. Terry, head of the Detroit dis- 
trict ofice of Bellows Company, Akron, 
©., manufacturer of air motors and con- 


1 ; 
trolled-air devices has been promoted to 


McGraw-Hill Promotes Doying 


George E. Doying Jr., a staff member 
f McGraw-Hill. Publishing Company's 
Washington, D. C., bureau, has been ap- 


pointed chief correspondent of the bureau. 








Leads in GROWT 


BREWERS DIGEST is by far the 
fastest growing publication in 


the Brewing Industry. 


In paid circulation and in ad- 
vertising, too, BREWERS DIGEST 
has led the entire field in the 


past decade. 


Internationally circulated, BREW- 
ERS DIGEST is recognized every- 
where for its authoritative char- 


acter and its editorial influence. 





Write for complete y 
. . r $3 : 
information. 1 
{INDUSTRIAL MARAL TINGS 
industrial 
MARKET 
DATA BOOK 


The Brewers 


DIGEST 


Brewing Industry 


fa cii@ \clemt es Ae Pt ee 
NEW YORK 17 - 489 Fifth Ave. 











. 


Check your new-product news 
What is d&? 
What does it do? 

How does it work? 

About what does i cost? 


Then send these data and 


a portrat of tae product to 
Industrial Equipment News. 


The more complete your 
facts the better ils introduc- 
tion to 53,000 plant mon. 
Many of them are your 64 





iue buyers. | 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT ws 
4€1 Eighth Ave., New York Y. 
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Copy For Offset 


termined by the diagonal method, this 
area is drawn in on the working draw- 
ing, using a fine India ink line. 

The last step, of course, is to clean 
up the copy with art gum and rubber 
cement eraser, and mark the photo- 
graph for size. This is done by affixing 
a paper tab at the lower edge of the 
photograph and using it to indicate 
size, etc. Never mark instructions on 
the face of a photograph. 

The work is now ready to go to 
the offset plant for processing, and 
will include the working drawing, the 
photograph and the dummy. The 
dummy is used by the negative strip- 
per to check position. 

The procedure in the negative de- 
partment is this: The line negative 
reproduces all the line material and 
shows the area of the halftone in a 
fine line. The negative stripper cuts 
this area out with a sharp knife, takes 
the halftone negative that has been 
made to fit this area and strips it into 
position. The assembled negative then 
goes to the plate-making department 
where the offset plate, which prints 
the job, is made. 

Simple offset copy preparation on 
jobs like the ones described can be 
done easily and quickly in almost any 
Organization. More intricate jobs, 
particularly those using one or more 
colors, usually require the services of 

mercial artist. 
opy preparation for multiple color 
g requires a working drawing 
ch color to be printed. The 
| drawing, reproducing all ma- 
then is called the “key line” 
g. All color drawings must be 
fect register with the key line 
: and with each other. 


Raymond Joins Reinhold 


A A. Raymond Jr., formerly direc- 
r Howe Service; Inc., has joined 
Publishing Corporation as pro 
rector of Progressive Architec- 
the American Chemical Society 
Industrial @& Engineering 
Chemical & Engineering News 
Chemistry, Journal of the 


Chemical Society, and Chemical 


w York Companies Combine 
ph Corporation and Applied 
{rts have combined their offices, 
n and services into one company 
th Ave., New York, under the 
f Frederick Jahnel and Robert 
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THE OLSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1445 N. FIFTH ST. 


MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 





HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 WEST 22nd St., NEW YORK 11 
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@ Read by more coal mer- 
chants — more coal sales 
executives in the coal in- 
dustry than any other coal 


publication. 
CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 


For over 60 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 
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_ Company Publications 
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first time, thus saving money. That’s 


i 4\ 
Roe the dollars and cents side—an impor- 
| . 
| tant side. 
lA 0. \\ 


Another financial angle is that it 


at MARKET costs thousands of dollars a year to | 
i print a magazine Or newspaper, out 


yo THE AIRPO 
: of which an employer hopes to get a 


a fair return in employe morale and re- Over 200 leading sellers of 





spect of the company. Why trust iron, steel, metals, ores. 
the investment of that much money and ferro alloys are adver 


@ AIRPORTS is the only publication eh h lified 
, p q > > ine ** . ° 
with an amateur or other unqualih tising in American Metal 


published especially and exclusively : 
for the airport market — for the men porecn: wales tien Cease 
who tn pte or manage the air- But there are many other advan- Peg tases tad 
ports of America and the important tages a professional editor can offer. eooaes ee ee ees ; 
aviation businesses on airports. He knows that one of the most com- Industry Executives look 

mon traits of people is a desire to be to American Metal Mar- 
@ AIRPORTS is first in authoritative informed. Martin Dodge, labor rela- ket” lists advertisers, tells 
presentation of everything affecting tions expert, says: “Employes are in- background, gives facts on 
aviation through airports. Examples | terested in information, not propa- history, circulation, edi- 
of its initiative are its comprehensive ganda or argument.” Knowing this "i 1 idl tae : 
surveys, its annual Haire Airports ‘ ~ ‘ é ’ torial. Send tor your copy. 
Awards, its leadership on the promo- 
tion of U.S. Skyway 1, the “Lincoln 
Highway of the Air.” 


the editor tries to print information of 
value to the employe—not the trivial | AMERICAN METAL 
froth that says nothing of lasting in- MARKET 
terest. The professional editor’s train- Published daily since 1890 
ing has made it second nature for him 20 Cliff Street 
£€ New York 7, New York 
to find out what readers want and 
then to give it to them if at all 
possible. 
He is skilled in the preparation of 
feature material that will build up the | 
4 quality, importance and standing of FOR 
THE ASKING.-- | a company in the employe’s mind. In hara 
FOR { any company, no matter what is man- usage 
ufactured or what service is offered, SPECIFY SWING-O-RING 
there are phases of operation, fabrica- LOOSE-LEAF 
tion or distribution that can make —_— 
facts, figure® interesting features. The mind of an A 
informatiom amateur editor does not generally _ | prod Fann epmte —_ 
in Planniné grasp these things, and so we have the a2? ap beeping 
te and —, dull, so-called “personalized” papers that lighter weight paper con } 
aluable Survey an Sagporeeara £ be used without danger of || 
PY specializing in the reproduction oO tearing out under hard usage i 
ge FoR YOUR o pap and poor snapshots with a too lib- 
° OBLIGATION eral sprinkling of quotations from 
famous people, dead or alive. 


—- 








ee 
: ee 
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Good Features Essential 


The feature section of a publica- 
tion is the most important part. In 
this section, of course, we include the 
editorial or “President’s Message,” or 


To Sell Airports, the Market... 
Use AIRPORTS, the Magazine handling of things that to the worker 


are merely prosaic—a way to make 


whatever it may be called. Feature 


cca T -0- 
a living—tends to dramatize the job, os cians _ 


Send tor @ free Swing O. fing 


the company, and the employe, and pat fe one bee es 
, . . . boot by =riting your some ond 
A / R p ) 4 T S that’s good. It gives a feeling of im- etdrem on te morgan of tn od 
portance to the employe and to the SWING-O-RING 
Deveson of The fred Geet Co, Inc 
company. 
A HAIRE PUBLICATION ss Stoonn in mY 
Feature treatment should also be " 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. given to plans for the future; what Swing- 0 fling 
the company is trying to accomplish; Dept. 1M. - 
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wh it places great importance on cer- 
tain things; the spiking of false rumors 
about the company or industry. Un- 
certainty as to where they are going 
or why they are doing something 
means worry and discontent among 
employes, and worry obviously means 















inefliciency. 





Ic is impossible to catalog possible 
features here. Obviously these de- 
pend on a particular company, but 
suffice it to say that a smart editor is 
one who doesn’t rely too much on syn- 
dicated or canned material, but devel- 










ops his own features. 





De-emphasize “Personals” 





[here is a place in the company 





publication for the more personal item 





and picture, just as there is a society 





page in your local newspaper. How- 
ever, items about weddings, births, 
engagements, trips home to mother 
should be treated in their proper per- 
spective else the company is not get- 
ting full value out of its publication. 
Names and pictures indeed are impor- 













tant, but they should supplement a 
real feature section wherein are re- 
corded events that directly or indi- 
rectly point up the fact that the com- 
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pany is moving, is doing things, is 
important. I don’t think that too 
many employes base their loyalty to 









a company on the simple fact that 





their picture was printed in the com- 





pany newspaper. I think they’d rather 





know more about the company. 





Industrial Peace 






The power of the printed word is 
well known, as is the necessity for 


industrial peace. Industrial peace, it 






seems to me, depends on understand- 





ing and harmony, and what better way 





FOR ACTION 






is there to build this feeling than to FROM PRESIDENTS 
keep pounding at it through industrial TRY DUN’S REVIEW 
: publishing? 














nagement has never properly sold 















































itseli to labor. The great advantages . 
and accomplishments of our capitalis- 
tic system have been twisted, screamed | MICHIGAN The SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 
at and tomatoed by experts intent on DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES “Ditch-Digging’ Advertising— 
controlling the thoughts of labor by Large ($100,000.00 net worth) Sales-En- That Sells by Helping People Buy“, 
dis Seas i : gineering firm established Detroit 1936, 
a iting management. located in own modern 5,000 square foot 
I advantages of working for a building central section Detroit, desires 
comp iny . i. & oo d @ product or line of products to be 
; ls uss a0 ‘ presente ae stocked, displayed and sold to Michigan How We Put 
tor. lly, tactfully, directly and in- users. Present annual average sales vol- ivertisers ae * DITCH-DIGGING” 
dire —so that labor will get to un- ume $2,500,000.00. Excellent space fa- ADVERTISING 
derstand th h Pi ia fj cilities for modern and complete demon- neal 
d that t e majority of indus- stration and display rooms. Manufac- EE pe to Work 
tria ure not pirates and crooks, but turers are invited to write Wy 
, . ° ° r , 
) are human beings trying to build a Box 408, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, hiemadindioe: ne 
——_ , — ste by 
succ ful business that will benefit 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago V1, wt. nes THE SCHUYLER HOPPER CO. 
veryone concerned—customer, em- The Schuyler Hopper Co. 
; Ploye and employer. 2 EAST 41ST STREET « 
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ABigMarketfor . 
Wood Bonding —— 
Materials and 

Equipment = 


Use WOOD 
PRODUCTS adver- 
tising pages for as-  —— 


sured results. 


TINT ’ 
Paper ina — 


ImDUS TRA, MaRAL TING 5 ee 
industria No. | a 


“Sata 6 Industry — 
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DATA 8OOK 







43! South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





NO MAN IS 
GOING TO TELL 
ME ABOUT MY BUSINESS! 


You're right, brother you're 
absolutely right. No man ts going to 
tell you about your business. But if 
advertising has anything to do with 
your business, I’m going to tell you 
about mine 


Advertising can do a lot for your 
business. Advertising—properly pre- 
pared—-oroperiy priced—can do just 
what you want it to doa—MAKE 
MORE SALES. 


Inquire about the Kencliffe Plan. 
An advertising program that lays it 
down in Brass tack language just 
how much we can do for so much. 
Pre-quoted advertising costs have 
been a specialty of ours. We tell you 
in advance what you can do for one 
hundred dollars (which is practically 
nothing) or three thousand (which 
could do a reasonable job) — and, 
brother—we work. Give us a jingle 
—SUPerior 8088—or write 


KENCLIFFE ASSOCIATES 


RADIO—SPACE—DIRECT MAIL 
664 N. Michigan Avenve, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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A review 


of conditions within industries which influence 


industrial marketing procedure, by business paper ed tors, 


Installation Demand 
Continues to Mount 
in Telephone Industry 
\ ey telephone industry—made up 
of the Bell System companies and 
more than 6,000 independent com- 
panies—is putting forth most of its 
effort to catch up with the unprece- 
dented demand for telephone service 
which has grown at a momentous pace 
since the end of the war. 

Bell companies, despite the tremen- 
dous expansion in plant and equip- 
ment during the past two years and 
a net gain of more than 6 million tele- 
phones since the end of the war, on 
Oct. 31, 1947, had on hand 1,800,000 
unfilled applications for main tele- 
phone service. 

It is estimated that during 1946, 
independent companies installed 550,- 
000 telephones, but on Jan. 1, 1947, 
they still had a half million orders on 
hand. While definite figures are not 
available, it is believed that in 1947 
the independents will connect another 
half million telephones. Nevertheless, 
it is estimated that on Jan. 1, 1948, 
the independents will still have the 
same number of “hold orders” on hand 
as of Jan. 1, 1947. 

Both the Bell and 
groups are faced with record construc- 


independent 


tion programs to meet the continuing 
demand for telephone service and to 
improve the quality and value of the 
The industry as a whole ex- 
pects to spend from $3 to $4 million 
(most of which must be new capital) 
during the next few years for rehabil- 
itation, expansion and modernization 


service. 


of telephone plants over the country. 

Aside from this tremendous con- 
struction program to meet the demand 
for telephone service and to restore 
plant margins to take care of normal 
growth and to provide efficient oper- 
ation, there are three major trends in 
the telephone industry: 

1. Need for Increased Revenues. 
It is essential that telephone rates be 
adequate if telephone companies are 
to continue to pay good wages, to pay 


a reasonable return to stockholders, to 
keep their savings secure, and to at- 
tract the new capital required for ex- 
pansion and improvement of telephone 
service. 

While the revenues of most tele- 
phone companies have increased in 
proportion to the number of telephones 
connected and to toll messages com- 
pleted, during the past few years in- 
creased have been offset 
largely by increased labor and material 


revenues 
costs. Present telephone rates, many 
of which were established 20 to 25 
years ago, will no longer produce suf- 
above 


ficient revenue to cover the 


mentioned items. 

Therefore, it is necessary for most 
telephone companies to apply to the 
public and to state regulatory com- 
missions for permission to make up- 
ward adjustments in their charges. 
Almost all of the Bell companies and 
some independent companies already 
have done this and others have rate in- 
crease applications pending. The ma- 
jority will doubtless follow this trend 
in the near future. 

2. Dial Service. While the trend 
toward dial service has been evident 
for a number of years, higher labor 
costs and the unavailability of switch- 
board operators have accelerated the 
trend toward mechanization of tele- 
phone systems during the last few 
years. Today, dial switchboards are 
taking the place of manual boards as 
rapidly as manufacturers can pro- 


While dial 


duce such equipment. 

equipment represents a larger invest- 
ment, the added investment is, of 
course, offset somewhat by savings in 
payroll costs. Then, too, dial service 


is generally in demand. At the pres- 
ent time approximately 65% of all 
Bell telephones and about 35% of all 
independent telephones are dia! 

3. Use of Newer Method and 
Equipment. While the princips! ac- 
tivity of the telephone industry i 
volves catching up with the service 
demand and improving the quality o 
existing service, both Bell and inde- 
pendent telephone companies are look- 
ing forward to (a) the exten 
operator toll dialing which wil! speed 
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up ‘oll service; (b) completion of 
coaxial cable construction to be used 
for |ong distance telephone and tele- 
vision; (c) further use of radio relay 
and other radio systems to supplement 
present telephone service; (d) exten- 
son of mobile radio-telephone service 
to all major urban areas and main 
highway routes; and (e) the continu- 
ation of the industry’s already accel- 
erated rural expansion and improve- 
ment program.—R. C. RENo, Editor, 
Tel hony. 


Many Industries Switch 
to Diesel Power; Use 
Will Increase in ‘48 


oe most impressive development 
} 


n the Diesel industry over the 


past year has been the unprecedented 


but long-prophesied Dieselization of 

American railroads. Builders of steam = ; te ae ; 
Strictly speaking—MILK PLANT MONTHLY’s advertisers 
motives and Baldwin, are concentrat- and their agency executives are not Philanthropists 


his alk ; Seael me . .OTTE ire 
ing almost wholly on Diesel produc when buying space they demand RESULTS. As repeat 
tion. One of the most significant de- : 


locomotives, such as American Loco- 


' . ‘ders for ace are s ased it Is easy to ee that MILK 
laine: tel dll. aati tae We tee orders for space are so ba ed it i is) s 


ger, late in 1947, of the Lima Loco- PLANT MONTHLY really DELIVERS. 
motive Works with the Hamilton Cor- 
oe ane wood egrets > pen br Many of our advertisers have been in every issue for 
the new corporation wouid soon ave ; 5 . . r. 
a line of Diesel locomotives in produc- vears . . . some since 1914 . . . Such popularity merits 


tion. In addition to these, Fairbanks- your investigation of how MILK PLANT MONTHLY can 
Mo and Electromotive have expand- “Bring Home the Bacon” for YOU. 


| 


ed production enormously. 

sidering the fact that in 1944 
vere fewer than 400 Diesel road 
tives in service, and that today detailed information and rates. 
ire more than 1,350, which in- | 


more than 4,000 units, the rise Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations since 1929. 
short of meteoric. This year 


Consult your advertising agency, or write today for 


the Diesel locomotives in serv- 


to more than 2,000. Diesel ay 
: ' 
g locomotives now totaling hi FOR DETAILED 
1an 3,200 units in service will san — 


idditional 500. In view of the 


t steam locomotive production | 327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4 


10°) of Diesel locomotive pro- 





it the present time, it will not 








before Diesels will completely 


t 


the rail picture. Concomi- 


Its of this change will be fas- | MUNTZ \S WHAT’S GOING ON? 
tht and passenger schedules, | J ; y . 
erating Costs, and a general MAKES @ Manufacturers and their advertising 
ration of rail transportation. agencies are using this inexpensive 
MOVIE clipping service for collecting editorial 


al Use Increases publicity, for making research and 
oo market studies, for maintaining com- 


petitive advertising files and for de- 








the Diesclizeri P — , 
- T ieselization of the rail ; veloping sales prospects on certain 
received the bulk of public sé p ’ types of products and services. 

A Journal of Constructive Help 


. the ; icati one New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 
" application of Diesels to to the Sheet Metal, Ventilation, Clippings” tells the whole story 
ustrial, agricultural, mining, FOR DETAILED Air Conditioning, Warm Air 


REFER Heating and Roofing Trades 
truction uses has proceeded It ~~ ‘after year by over 200 BACON’S CLIPPING BU REAU 


] x 4 \ } Industrial Advertisers who know Pe a AR 
rapid At the end of 1946 public gry their market well. PAPERS paeane antinate 


utilit ad more than 2.5 million hp igs «€©SNIPS MAGAZINE 314 So. Federal St., Chicago 4 


' . ° ° 707 W. Lake St., Chi 44, TL. 
ot Di generating capacity installed, | — mon. Se 
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NOW 
FIRST in Readership 


Over 2,000 reader replies to impartial read- 
ership surveys conducted by two out- 
standing railway supply manufacturers 
definitely prove that more key railroad 
men READ MODERN RAILROADS than 
any other single railway publication. 


SO .. . TO COMPLETELY COVER 
THE MULTI-BILLION DOLLAR 
RAILROAD MARKET... 


Advertise iM 


MODERN 
RAILROADS 


Over 20,000 Circulation 


=a. 
Covers All 3 Buying Influencers 
1. The Departmental User. 
. The Executive Approver. 
3. The Purchases and 


c } tD 
Choreac Wwaior D) 


Yrore 
awl £ ANA id. 


For Details Write 


MODERN RAILROADS PUB. CO. 


326 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 





REACHES THE MAN IN 
RESPONSIBLE CHARGE 


Zhe Chemical Engineer’s 


own magazine... 


Published by the 
American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers 
50 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


v 


See SR&DS listing — or 
write for latest circulation 
figures and sample copies. 








while private industry had more than 
15 million horsepower. The trend to- 
ward the use of Diesels in stationary 
service is strong especially in installa- 
tions requiring less than 10,000 kw. 
The decentralization of industrial ac- 
tivity should make Diesels even more 
It is claimed 
by the experts that from 3.5 to 4 mil- 


attractive to industry. 


lion kw. must be added yearly to the 
total power resources of the nation and 
the Diesel industry will contribute its 
fair share of prime movers, perhaps as 
much as 1.5 million kw. per year. 


On the farm, with the almost total 
mechanization of agriculture, Diesel 
has thoroughly taken over in all large 
scale operations. Production of track- 
type Diesel tractors will rise to 35,000 
units in 1948, which combined with 
allied farm machinery, such as com- 
bines, balers, threshers, requiring sep- 
arate power units, will make an aggre- 
gate demand of 2.5 million hp. for 
agriculture. Makers of Diesel agricul- 
tural machinery still have sizable 
backlogs of orders which will continue 
an estimated two or three years. In 
addition, the opening up of new irri- 
gation projects, especially in the West, 
will have a definite effect on creating 
Dieselized 
equipment. The construction industry 


additional markets for 
has standardized on Diesel in all heavy 
equipment. 


Buses, Trucks Adopt Diesel Power 


In two other fields—bus and truck 
transportation—Diesels are moving 
swiftly. The Dieselization of intra- 
city bus service has resulted in a yearly 
production of more than 2,200 units 
by one manufacturer alone. In truck- 
ing, the Diesel is slowly gaining 
ground. A majority of long distance 
truckers, especially on the West Coast, 
have converted entirely to Diesel and 
offer the stiffest kind of competition 
to the railroads. In the East, however. 
with the exception of the Middle At- 
lantic States where Diesel trucking is 
firmly established, the Diesel is win- 
ning the fight for acceptance and over- 
coming the slight disadvantage of 
higher first cost. 


The trend in marine Diesel usage 
shows an increasing awareness of its 
economy, especially in river transpor- 
tation work where practically all of the 
towboats now built are Diesel-engined. 
The same is true of the fishing indus- 
try, which has also turned to Diesel. 

New developments in Diesel engi- 
neering are continually broadening ap- 
plications. Supercharging has increased 





When does a man 


start slipping ? 


The moment when he realizes 
he isn’t the man he used to be... 


That the days of his peak earn- 
ing power are over... 


That some day some younger 
man will step into his shoes. 

When does this time come? 

It varies with many things. 

But of one thing you can be 
sure. It will come to you as surely 
as green apples get ripe—and fall 
off the tree. 

Is this something to worry about? 
Well, yes. But... constructively. 


For that can lead you to save 
money systematically. 


What's the best way to do this? 
By buying U.S. Savings Bonds... 
automatically. Through the Payroll 
Savings Plan. Or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan where you bank. 


Either method is pratically fool- 
proof. It’s automatic. You don't 
put it off. There’s no “I'll start 
saving next month’—no “Let's 
bust the piggy bank.” 


And when you really do need 
the money—when your healt! 
—or when you’re old and reac 
retire—it’s right there waiti 
you. $4, at maturity, for ev 
invested. 

So why not take this one step 
now that will make your fut’ "e 5° 
much brighter? 

Get on the Payroll Savin«s oF 
Bond-A-Month Plan today. 


Sure saving because it’s au‘omati 
—U. $. Savings Bond: 
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engine ratings as much as 60%. Waste 
heat boilers and high temperature cool- 
ing systems have permitted thermal 
eficiencies as high as 80% as against 
thermal effi- 
High temperature 


the conventional Diesel 
ciency of 35% 
cooling has permitted the generation of 
processing steam by the engine itself, 
thus obviating the need for additional 
steam generators in processing indus- 
tries. The 


developments is that space and money- 


significance of these two 


saving installations are’ possible for 


light industry. ll in all, the pros- 
pects for the Diesel industry are very 
bright, with a forecast 


for 1948 of a production in excess of 


conservative 


25,000 million hp. 

Aid to Europe will have a consider- 
able effect on this market, inasmuch as 
prime moving machinery will be re- 
quired to put Europe back on its feet. 
In addition, markets in Latin America 
and the need 
for industrial power in these areas is 
of Diesel 
export.—— 
editor, 


and Asia are expanding, 
great An estimated 12% 


production will go into 
Bruce C. SIsson, 


Di cel Progr ss. 


assistant 


Marple to Head Monsanto's 
New Advertising Department 
Howard A. Marple, 


Sant Chemical 


manager of Mon 
Company's business ad- 
ertising, has been 
appointed director 
f the company's 


newly created ad- 
ertising de part- 
ment R Allen 
Gardner is the new 
assistant advertis- 


ing director 


Mr. Marple, who 





has been with the 
company since 
193 served as Howard A. Marple 
edit of “Mon- 

Magazine” for many years. He 
as n active in industrial publication 


ind in 


the ges in 


1946 he served as one of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 
Ant Editorial Competition. 


I ew advertising director is one of 


mm ders and past president of the 
vat Council of Industrial Editors 
He member of the American Chem 
ica ety, the St. Louis Advertising 
( 1 the Industrial Marketing Coun 
y Louis chapter of the National 
Ind | Advertising Association. 

Easter» Companies Name Mercready 
At in Aluminum Ware Company, 
alumi bottle manufacturer, and Seal 
Spout ‘orporation, maker of special pour- 
Ing s s, both of Newark, N. J., have 
app Mercready & Co., Newark, 
as ad sing agency. J. Lloyd Handy is 
‘Me account executive. 
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CONS 
NEWS 


In Oklahoma, 


LITTLE ROCK, 














PREFABRICATED HOMES 
Issued Every Other Month 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16 




















ADVERTISING 


—Read the invaluable Literary Guide—‘‘The Pamphie- 
teer Monthly’’—lists alphabetically ALL TITLES In 
ALL FIELDS in synopsis form issued by publishers, 
government and business agencies. Tells where to ob- 
tain. . . some are free . . . perpetual ready reference. 
25¢ per copy, $2.00 a year. Write today for latest Issue. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS, Dept. F. 
313 West 35th Street New York I, N. Y. 








Research and 
Marketing 
Specialists |! ! 





FOR 1948! 
To publish More and More current 


Nows Pictured 


to assure more and more intense readership! 





Reporting 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


Eastern missouri, |_| 
Arkansas, Western Tennessee, 


Mississippi and Louisiana 






































While our records for the first 10 
months of 1847 show that we 
published a total of 617 pictures, 
of which 466 were shots of the 
many current construction jobs 
underway in this highly active 
area, we RESOLVE to make ev- 
ery effort to up this figure by a 
considerable margin in 1948. 
























































WHY? Because the response to 
this comparatively new feature 
of our publication has met with 
such a wide reception by the 
contractors and public officials 
in our area, as well as OTHER 
READERS that we definitely 
know this feature has increased 
the value of our readership... 
a point well worth considering 
by prospective advertisers. 






























































NOW IN OUR 15TH YEAR OF SERVING 

THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 

THROUGHOUT THE LOWER MiISSIS- 
SIPPI VALLEY. 


TRUCTION 
MONTHLY 
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2/2 BILLION DOLLAR 


POULTRY INDUSTRY MARKET 




















POULTRY supply dealer 


| tu ae) ee a a 

















BURRIDGE D BUTLER, Publisher 
1230 Washimaagton Bivd., Chicago 7, imo 
Write on Business Letterhead For Market Data Folder 



















































Three Important Points for 
Construction Equipment Advertisers 


1 When the product you are advertis- 
* ing has to do with the design, mix- 
ing, transporting, handling, orming, 
placing, finishing or curing of concrete, of 
precast concrete products, or ready-mixed 
concrete—then these are your only real 
customer prospects: 


The contractor who does concrete 
* construction work; 
The concrete products manufacturer; 
The ready-mixed concrete producer. 


And CONCRETE is the only publica- 


* tion that gives you effective and 
wasteless coverage of al! three. 


— . 
aay (Write today for complete informa- 
tion and latest circulation figures 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 


1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6 











20,000 


Telephone 
Exchanges 


present a 
Profitable 
Market 


for many items 


Only ONE 
Trade Magazine 
Reaches This 
ENTIRE Market! 


be? ightly 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Write for Complimentary Copies, 
Rate Cards, etc. 


7720 Sheridan Road CHICAGO 26 
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‘INDUSTRIAL SHOWS 





AND EXHIBITS 





Feb. 9-11. Northeastern Roofing, Sid- 
ing & Insulating Contractors Association, 
7ist Regiment Armory, New York. 


Feb. 9-12. Automotive Accessories 
Manufacturers of America, Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City. 

Feb. 10-12. Building Material Exhibit, 


Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Feb. 21-26. American Association of 
School Administrators National Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City. 

Feb. 22-26. National Association of 
Home Builders, Chicago 

Feb. 24-26. Illinois Retail Hardware 
Association, Annual Convention and Ex- 
hibit, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Feb. 27-Mar. 7. International Sports, 
Travel and Boat Show, Navy Pier, Chi- 


cago. 


Mar. 1-4. Biennial Electric Trade Ex- 
position, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul. 


Mar. 1-4. North Central Electrical 
Manufacturers Trade Exposition, Audi- 


torium, St. Paul. 

Mar. 2-3. Tanners’ Council of Amer- 
ica, Spring Show, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
New York 

Mar. 2-7. Paris-Agricultural 
ery Exhibition, Parc des Expos., 

Mar. 7-10. National Institute of Dye- 
ing and Cleaning, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco. 


Machin- 
Paris. 


Mar. 7-11. Associated Chain Drug 
Stores, New Yorker Hotel, New York. 

Mar. 9-11. Greater Chicago and Illi- 
nois Hotel Associations 1948 Midwest 


Hotel Show, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Mar. 15-17. New England Hospital 
Assembly, Hotel Statler, Boston. 
Mar. 15-18. National Frozen Food 


Industrial Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 


cago 


Mar. 15-18. National Railway Appli- 
ances Association, International Amphi- 
theatre, Chicago 

Mar. 15-19. Sixteenth Annual Meet- 


ing and Tool Exhibition of the American 
Society of Tool Engineers, Public Hall, 
Cleveland 

Mar. 22-24. Chicago Production 
Show, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Mar. 22-25. Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers Show, Grand Central Palace, New 
York 

Mar. 29-Apr. 1. National Vocational 
Guidance Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago 

Mar. 30-Apr. 2. American Associa- 
tion of Industrial Physicians & Surgeons, 
Hotel Statler, Boston 

Mar. 31-Apr. 3. Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 


National Catholic 
Civic Audito- 


Mar. 31-Apr. 3. 
Educational Association, 
rium, San Francisco. 


April (Date not set). American Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Exhibition, Public Auditorium, At- 


lantic City. 


April (Tentatively early April). Sixth 
Annual Southwest Automotive Show, 
Dallas, Tex. 


April. 5-8. National Oil Heat Expe 
sition, Coliseum, Chicago. 


Apr. 14-17. National Restaurant As- 
sociation Annual Convention and Exposi- 
tion, Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 

Apr. 26-30. American Management 
Association 17th Annual Packaging Ex- 
position, Public Auditorium, Cleveland 


May 2-4. State Hospital Associations 
of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wis 
consin, Palmer House, Chicago 

May 3-7. American Foundrymen's As 
sociation Convention and Exhibition, Con- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia. 

May 3-7. international Exposition of 
Textile Machinery, Equipment and Sup: 
plies, 71st Regiment Armory, New York. 


May 46. 25th Midwest Safety Con- 


ference and Exhibit, Sherman Hotel 
Chicago. 
May 15-22. International Petroleum 


Exposition and Congress, Exposition 


Grounds, Tulsa, Okla. 


May 17-22. National Marine Exposi 
tion, Grand Central Palace, New York 


May 31-June 12. Canadian Interna 
tional Trade Fair, Canadian National Ex 
hibition Park, Toronto, Canada 


June 1-3. Petroleum Industrial Elec 
trical Association and Petroleum Electrical 


Supply Association, Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas. 

June 7-10. Canadian Chemical Ex 
hibition, Montreal. 

June 7-12. International Exposit of 
Textiles, Trimmings and Factory Equip 
ment, Grand Central Palace, New York 

June 26-Sept. 11. International Indus: 


trial Exposition, Million Dollar Pier, At 
lantic City. 

June 28-July 2. American Electro 
platers’ Society Industrial Finishing Ex 
position, Convention Hall, Atlantic 


June 30-July 3. National Catholic 
Building Convention and Ext on, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

July 1. International Trad rt, 
New Orleans. 

re 


July 6-10. 2nd _ International 
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Modernization Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York. 


July 16-24. American Road Builders’ 
Association Show, Soldiers Field, Chicago. 


al + 
> Ai 23-27. Photographers Associa- 
- tion America, Chicago. 
~ Aug. 27-Sept. 11. Canadian Natienal | 
7 Exhibition, Exhibition Park, Toronto. 
0 
| 
Sept. 13-17. Instrument Conference | 
and Exhibit, Instrument Society of Amer- 
p- ica, Philadelphia. 
rs Sept. 20-23. American Hospital As- 
a sociation, Atlantic City. 
, Sept. 27-Oct.1. Third National Plas- 
™ tic Exposition, Grand Central Palace, | 2. = a or 


New York 


Set, 280ct. 1, Iron @ Sted Eng | PFOMOCION ‘‘idea’’ carried through 

neers Exposition, Cleveland - " 
date not wt) Uniad See na FP OM the actual point of conception 

pendent Telephone Association, Chicago. {@ finished lithographic production 


Oct. 4-9. Fifteenth Southern Textile 


tJ Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S.C. | fg CREATIVE LITHOGRAPHY--- 











—. @ 
~~ 


" Oct 10-14. Association f School e 

Business Officials, St. Louis | Haynes cresves lithography! 
- Oct. 12-16. Fifth National Chemical | 
¢ Exposition, Coliseum, Chicago. 


Oct. 25-30—National Business Show, 


9 Grand Central Palace, New York. ? “0 a“ 
: flowst a Vignes “Kee 
. Nov 29-Dec. 


4. National Exposition 


of Power & Mechanical Engineering, 
New York. ’ . ato wid hijo Zana 


tebe” ox” Cette 
: Weston to Join | tall eS 
Paper Superintendents ° As 
- edit Paper Industry & Paper World, 
n rnew @d ma is a “ Pa “ 
rs athe eat gg dr As BALTIMORE: 30 WEST 25TH STREET © Phone: BELMONT 0861 
engent £15 1ation 
, a Biswdienn Se WASHINGTON: 1140 EAST-WEST HIGHWAY, SILVER SPRING, MD. © Phone: SLIGO 8000 
NEW YORK: SUITE 303-4, 424 MADISON AVENUE e¢ Phone: PLAZA 8-2740 
a pou the appointment, Ray PHILADELPHIA: THE INQUIRER BUILDING e RITTENHOUSE 6-5988 
; ) Me. Weetan would work with | CLEVELAND: 1836 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO « SUPERIOR 4029 


th See eee LITHOGRAPH “ 4 
: ti Y 
. lor George Craigie is the G 
n N co., INC. amzzih 
. New York secretary-treasurer ey e 


tered the pulp and paper 


entere nd | IN SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND, ADJACENT TO THE NATION'S CAPITAL 
World War I He is a 





New York State Gal @©*eee#ee#?e#28e282828 28 @ @ @ @FOR CLARITY, COLOR AND CONSISTENT QUALITY 
sNeV or otate sO\- 

Syracuse. where he | ———~— ae a ee ; — — - — 
of r 192 ) to 1926. After a pe- 
: chinery to pulp and pa 


. Per tions, Mr. Weston joined FOR DETAILED 
; . tions, Chicago, idvertising i OOK FOR REFERENCE DATA 
s ma Paper Industry 1 
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Building Material Dealers industrial 


ease | THIS EMBLEM 1 
? Onl f the lumber and building L DATA 500K 





lers buy direct from manu- 











j recent Building Supply News | When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
"4 Pepi led. This figure is based on | promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being reminded 
: Pr 0 dealers throughout the | that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market 
650, re ig A ee Data Book. it means you can find facts on the publication's editorial 
t apn! a oa en services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar information, 
i Garden tools, refrigerators, 
and were the most popular extra adjacent to complete data on the market it serves, 
re — 
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I, the publication printing busi- the facilities, equipment and 
ness the millennium willcome when “brains” to do a most excellent 
publisher and printer understand printing job with a minimum of 
each other perfectly, each doing _ those irritations that make publish- 
what he is supposed to do at the ers old before their time. 
time it is supposed to be done. Proof? We have it. Simply drop 
And when will this be? Never, us a note or phone us. Who knows; 
probably. But here at Western perhaps we have just the sort of 
Newspaper Union we do possess printing set-up best for you! 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN ANDOVER 1830 


(Wi) NEWSPAPER 
UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 


FROM COPY TO MAIL BAG—ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 




















ASSISTANT ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Top job available at mid-west manufacturing plant for experi- 
enced industrial advertising executive. Past employment in con- 
struction equipment field desired but not absolutely essential. 
Experience should include copy-writing, copy-editing for trade 
paper ads, direct mail, publicity, sales promotion, operator and 
maintenance manuals; complete knowledge of graphic arts and 
advertising production. Salary—$5000 to $6000 per year. If 
you're under 35 years of age and interested in a top job with a 
good future, send complete inventory of past experience, history 
record of education, plus pertinent personal factors to: 


Box 407, Industrial Marketing 
100 E. Ohio Street Chicago 11, Illinois 














identifies Advertising Publications, Inc., the largest publishing 
house serving the entire advertising and marketing field. Through 
its related, yet sharply defined publications, every factor in the 
marketing, advertising and merchandising phases of business 


may be reached. 
ADVERTISING AGE 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
THE MARKET DATA BOOK 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 50] 


Sales From Start 


your output in the hands of a good 
sales organization. In selecting your 
representatives, first find out the repu- 
tation and standing of these people in 
their field. It is vitally important that 
the agents be solidly established. have 
developed close relations with both the 
larger and smaller plants through the 
personal contacts of their salesmen, 
and have many sales outlets in the 
field. They should also have been in 
business long enough so that their 
name behind a new product will carry 
some weight. It is well also to delve 
into the financial situation of the pro- 
posed representatives. 

Above all, be sure that you are 
placing your factory output into the 
hands of an organization that is al- 
ready calling on the market you want 
to reach. If you have developed a new 
type of gage for which you wish to 
win national recognition, seek an or- 
ganization that is already successfully 
selling and advertising other precision 
products so that your gage will def- 
nitely fit into their merchandising pic- 


ture. 

The small shop manufacturer, em- 
ploying five to fifty men and manv- 
facturing a worth while product, will 
certainly find it wise to look into the 
national sales organization _ idea. 
Through a mutually profitable tie-up, 
he may well get distribution of his 
products on a scale that he could never 
achieve alone. 


Sweet's Distributes 
Architectural Catalogs 


The 1948 edition of Sweet's File, Ar 
chitectural, is being distributed to 12,00 
selected offices of architects, engineers 
and contractors engaged in building 
ations by Sweet's Catalog Service Dim 
sion of F. W. Dodge Corporation, Ne* 
York, according to Chauncey L. Williams, 
vice-president of the company in charg 
of catalog service. 

Bound in five volumes, the new edition 
contains 7,360 pages comprised of 924 
catalogs of 780 manufacturers of mate 
rials, equipment and devices used in builé 
ing dwellings, apartment houses 
cial, manufacturing, educational, 4% 
other types of residential and non-resice 


tial buildings. 


Hildreth Named Business M 
John C. Hildreth Jr., has en 4} 


pointed regional business n ger 
Chilton Company's Commercial 
nal and Automotive Buyer's 

part of the Ohio territory, with headqua! 
ters in the Cleveland office. 


or 






th 
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[Con :INUED FROM PaGE 43] E 
Distributor Meetings FOR AN 


tice to invite the manufacturer to AWo CR 




































examine the company’s inventory rec- 
ords of his line, and to arrange with STEE 
the purchasing agent to build up THE L INDUSTRY I 





arrangements are made for each to 


veniently carried by the salesman, 
Pick up YOUR SHARE of THIS ANNUAL BUSINESS 


have a sample, to be taken out and To get your share of this $20,000,000 crane business, place 


stocks, if advisable, so that the dis- 
tributor can give good delivery service 
immediately following the meeting. If 
the product is one that may be con- | 9 


shown to customers on the first work- your products before the active buyers of the steel industry 


ing day after the meeting. | —through a regular schedule of advertising in the Iron and 
“It is surprising how few manufac- | Steel Engineer. A readership of 
33,000* assures you of blanket cov- 
| erage of the men you want to reach 

—who specify and buy. Write today 


for complete data. 


turers ask for an opportunity to im- 






prove their sales through the medium 







of the distributor’s sales meeting,” said 






Mr. Stvan at one of the regional con- 


* More than seven men read each 
and every copy. 


ferences. ““We respect an aggressive 





sales spirit on the part of any manu- 


facturer we buy from, and generally : ° 
respond to any consistent plan he pro- | me We @d EY: [ 
poses for mutual effort in sales pro- | ' ; \ Zon AND “4 “4 
motion.” 

ENGINEER 


That the average salesman’s produc- } 1OlO PARE EVILDENS 
tivity can be increased by a wide mar- ae PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
gin, through proper sales training, is 
axiomatic. So is the principle that 
sales training must be a continuing 







Manufacturers Must Train Men 








program. To an increasing extent, 
the thinking of members of industrial 
associations is that such training | 
should be jointly assumed, by both | 
manufacturers and distributors. “The | 
manutacturer’s salesmen of the future 
must, in most cases, be trained not 
only to sell, but he must also be 
equipped to train the distributor’s 
salesmen.” This was brought out in 





one oi the regional sales conferences. 
The conclusion reached was that the 
distributor sales meeting, in which the 
manuticturer actively participates, | The “right people” will listen if you will speak to 


| . : xs isi i i i 

A important role in training them through advertising in Construction Digest. 
Sale . > > » % cee i i i 
“aeagy ind, consequently, in keep- | The 8,500 readers of Construction Digest are the right 
ing down distribution costs. 


a ones to hear your message. They are the engineers, 
57°, <£ 750 Publications contractors and public works officials who control 
Do Their Own Layouts placing 99°% of the billion dollars slated for 1948 pub- 







Fifty oven per cent of 750 magazines lic improvements in Illinois, In- 
. G ny publications are laid out by | diana and Ohio. 
_— { the editorial staffs, and 60% 

“ proved their format or design CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 


indianapolis 4, Indiana 






ise ads in the last seven years, 

Xie 4 survey recently completed 
yW Company, New York 

As ilt of this survey, the industrial 

+g design company has installed 

services, designed primarily for | 
Operating within a limited | 

idget 1 covering the layout of edi- 

ll as advertising matter. 
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Books for Marketing Men 





By B. M. WA. BERG 




























THIS FASCINATING ADVERTISING terial for improving your publication, 

The Best Way BUSINESS — Hailed by leading newspaper men as “the 
By Harry Lewis Bird outstanding work on this subject,” the av. 

h Published 1947, by The Bobbs-Merrill thor very completely covers the fundamen. 

to Reach t e Company, tal principles of sound newspaper design, 
Indianapolis 5, Ind. and their application to present-day news. 

Price: $4 papers. The chapters on news head faces 

and news body faces, and on lead and 


Do not, please, accept the publisher's 
blurb for this book. For what reads like spacing can be read to great advantags 
answers to advertising turns out to be 
nothing more than a long, wordy exposi- AN OUTLINE OF STATISTICS 
tion of already well-known information. By Samuel Hays 

Perhaps the author tried to follow “This Published 1947, by Longmans, Green & Co. 
Fascinating Radio Business” by Landry 55 Fifth Ave., New York. 
as a guide. We don't know, but in 400 Price: $2.25. 
pages, divided into four sections—The 
“Why,” “Who,” “Where,” and “What” 
of advertising—is a collection of material 
which could have been assembled and 
written in a far more. authoritative 

































Farm equipment — 
owners place the orae! 
and sign the cheeks . 
select the new lines -— 
buy shop and office sup” 
plies The top Bo. f as 
members Ol the se vase 
Retail Farm Equipmen 





















This book is an introduction the 
principles of statistical analysis. The third 
edition of this 250-page book has been 
completely revised and brought up-to-date 
The origins, purpose and significance of 









































\ssociation. d fashion } blished 
ia corns ' the more important published statistics are 
irst-read and best-rea The chapter, “The Industrial Adver- erate age 2 P : 
Firs : E.R tiser”. covers seven pages. At one time or thoroughly discussed and analyzed. If yor 
. Tr — 4. ° se , Covers seve ages. d ) 

trade paper}. blica- ; P ; are statistic-minded, you will appreciate 
i; own official publica another, the material in this chapter has his § , bj a 
' s p> exposition of a subject which 

their seen the light of day in INDUSTRIAL ee ae oF A ‘ 
is becoming increasingly important, in 





tion. MARKETING and/or in NIAA releases. 
It tells nothing new, but at last, industrial 


advertising, per se, is accorded recogni- 





relation to economics . . . and as a key 
to the changes which have taken place 







“7 ) , , in the economic patterns during the last 
FARM Equipment /. elailing tion as a part of the whole structure of ad- : —_ i ‘mini 
es - decade 
vertising There is real regret, however, 
1014 LOCUST ST ST. LOWIS 1, MO 1 1 ' j , 
that the author devoted so few—too few, 
Official Publication - National Retail Farm Equipment Assn 
‘The Immunity of Industrial Advertis- 
Price: $1. (Cloth $2.) 


a\ 3 ing.” Here the author says, “Nearly all 


attacks on advertising, it is interesting to The sum and substance of this book, 
. : ae note, have been aimed at that branch hav- asily re >Ss s tha 
most interesting topic in te, have been aimed at that branch ha easily read in less than an hour, is that 
hel 
. 
al 
. 










“vega vansieaaneemline tage Sex YOU CAN BE SUCCESSFUL 
oe © ee AND FOLLOW THE GOLDEN RULE 


searcl 4 
' By Harold S. Kahm 


A fine tribute, indeed, is paid the in- 
dustrial advertiser in a short section titled Published 1947, by Wilcox & Follett Co., 
1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 






the world — easiest and ing to do with the promotion of consumer your personal success and business 
. . . goods; more specifically, the advertising achievements are assured when you fol 
quickest read in a tabloid in general magazines, newspapers and low and apply the Golden Rule 
paper. radio programs... nor do the critics men- There is one thought in this book which 
tion the equally important advertising bears repeating: “You cannot meet the 
devoted to industrial and technical prod- problem of how to advertise, without first 
ucts, new and processed materials used in dealing successfully with the problem of 
manufacturing. It may lack some of the what you have to advertise. Once you 
glamour of cosmetic or hosiery copy, but have done this and it can be done—you 
it represents an annual investment running will no longer have an advertising prob 








* 
PLASTICS WORLD carries 


live news about new plastics 
products, new plastics appli- 
cation, new equipment and 
machinery for the plastics in- 
dustry. 















into hundreds of millions. No one has lem.” 
seriously questioned its efficiency and Whoever handles your company pu 
value.” relations and employer-employe _ inter 
Glory be! Finally, a book on advertis- ests will discover many comn ndable 
ing gives the industrial advertiser long- thoughts for a happier understanding a! 
awaited recognition of his meritorious the way around. 
honesty in the marketing of industrial 
products and services TRADE DISCOUNT PRACTICES 
As a rapid-running commentary on ad- By The Dartnell Corporation 
vertising generally—the book is really not Published 1947, by The Dartnell Corpore 
dull nor dry—This Fascinating Adver- tion, 
tising Business” will provide some interest- 4660 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 4° 
ing reading Price: $7.50. 


iT 











All advertising next to edi- 
torial. Standard 7 x 10 is now 
accepted. 











SS acsacheenece 27,000 


Pass-on readership, 
estimated .......... 43,000 







Write for FACTS and sample 
copy TODAY. 





. ” c win 
A “special investigation” of scount 


NEWSPAPER DESIGNING ; 
policies and the legal angles of Rob 


By John E. Allen inson-Patman Act as it applies *0 dis 
Published 1947, by Harper & Brothers, counts are extremely well explainec in this 






CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
55! Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 














hic | | — — 
Cc — set Angeles alley “— loose-leaf volume. y 
particular interest and juire 
If your are editor of your company’s reading for advertising managers }s the 
house organ, you will find this very ex- section on “Co-Operative Advertising an¢ 
cellent and profusely illustrated text a Merchandising Discounts,” whic! brie!’ 
source of fertile ideas and abundant ma- ly but ably covered. 
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7. Tips On Space Buying N EW Data . siiaanamiaiaiinaaias 
The Woodworking 
. Media | Ind pa “i 
ion, 
the | 
a | The following changes in business pa- e@e 
_ per specifications have been announced 
ga since the Market Data Book number R ults 
as of Industrial Marketing went to press: | | in Traceable es 
and , — ° 
- American Butter Review | | in Ad so 
New rates now in effect for Amer- | \ er tising 
Not His Ship — But The | ican Butter Review, published by | \ : 
, Right Magazine! | Urnes-Barry Company, New York, \ in Circulation 
= f all the Space Buyers who keer are; 
| ; “Tight mage You 1Time 6Times_ 12 Times 7 / 
100% 1 page $150 $130 $120 {7 ] Py 





ve for any advertiser. You'll probably | | 4 8s 7570 Jes 
SP itis eess||ee S 6 2 | A 
| st ' +} facts 1g page 30 27.50 25 j igs 











































, Colors: $30 extra per page for 
only « 
we standard red, yellow or blue; any 
For Additional Facts and Proof — _ Ena aie thereof 
is oy Gan i Seeks Sees other color (page or fraction hereof ), | 
Ask for Media File Folder $50 extra; other color (per second 
Latest Folder—Just published page), $30 per page. 
Roy WATER & SEWAGE Closing date for copy is the 20th 
Key : ° . ° 
o of the month preceding publication. 
last WORKS Published the 15th of every month. 
22 W. MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. American Milk Review 
EW YORK - CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO New rates now in effect for Ameri- 
can Milk Review, published by Urner- 
Barry Company, New York, are: 
1Time 6Times_ 12 Times 
l page $210 $190 $170 
AI 16 page 120 110 100 
e 14 page 70 64 58 
nat 1g page 42 38.50 35 
Colors: $40 extra per page for stand- 
im ard red, green, blue or orange; any 
he other color (page or fraction thereof), 
cost $60 extra; other color (per second 
of page), $40. 
you : : ; s * | . 
i Closing date for copy is 10th of circu ation 
you : P} 
Xt ceding -ublished the fifth 
b preceding month. Published the 000 hi 
of every month. over 12, mont y 
blic . 
- ‘Banking’ 
ible — . ‘ ; 
al! Hol bei hed Effective with its January, 1948, Write for our market intormation 
oles ore Dein unche . ° , z 
r . mai Rack issue, the following new rates for | — sg tee age re — 
a ver t - / ; . . worki ustry. mplete facts 
i ee ee ee Banking, published by the American peter. a eee 
orauanee Empire—on both Bankers Association, New York, went 
nm sides of the Continental nee effert: 
Divide. To cover the West's ; ; 
; age. 1Time 6Times_ 12 Times 
most active oil fields... 1 page $420 $380 $360 WOOD WORKING DIGEST 
Aduertlite 16 page 230 210 200 
unt P| At 14 page 125 115 110 
“ tt Bl 80 HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. 
dis . . Col sae ont 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
, olors: $ extra per page, or : 
this Ad ‘ ; E pas Harrison 6040 
; | fraction (black and one color). 
Fi ~ : A New York Office—55 W. 42nd St. 
reo Published the first week of each Lackawanna 4-4528 
h ” , - | L A hk ffi Ww. , 
or Nels Magazine jor Western Oil Men | month. Final forms close the 18th of — Pheer 4 9, Dag 
ind so a 
ef EQUITABLE BLDG., DENVER 2, COLO. the month preceding publication. | 





Covers and color close five days earlier. 
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ARE YOU PLANNING 
A NEW CAMPAIGN? 


Strengthen your sales promotion 
with these “plus” services: 


Nationwide Service 
The Fensholt 


Company offers re- 
gional office service 
in leading trading 
centers. “‘On-the. 
spot”’service is avail- 
able for all merchan- 
dising needs at minimum cost. 





Export Advertising 


With export 
counsel in New 
York, latest in- 
formation is as- 
sured on foreign 
markets and advertising media. 


Industrial Publicity 


Publicity pro- 
grams, from 

new product” 
releases to exten- 
sive newspaper 
campaigns, are 
planned to fit cli. 
ent needs, 





Merchandising Ideas 


New cartons 
and packages 
designed for 
maximum visi- 
bility and turn- 
over. Also coun- 
ter cards, floor 
displays, etc. 

Submit your advertising problems 
to us for efficient planning. 


* 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 
Fat 
5 ADVERTISING 
F; 360 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 

CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 








Yaa 


* 


Members of 

American Association of Advertising Agencies 
ond 

Continento! Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BEPPOTES coccccccccceccecececcese 2 
*American Artisan ...... ses ee 2 
American Institute of Chemical 
MERSIMOOTE, TRO cccccccccoseces 136 
®American Machinist .........+.«.+. 4-5 
*American Metal Market ........ 132 
*American Milk Review .........-. 24 
*American Society of Civil 
Emgimeers ....sceeeeseees 125 
*American Society of Mechani cal 
Engineers ......++s+:. ae ; 119 
*A.S.M.E Mechanic al C atalog pees 119 
*Associated Business P ape rs, The.. 89 
*Associated Construction 
Publicatione ...ccccceess 19 
*Aviation Maintenance & Oper ati ons 126 
Bacon's Clipping Bureau Kene 135 
Black Diamond : . ° peue 131 
*Bramson Publishing Co. ........ 20 
*Brewers Digest, The .......-+se6. 130 
MOUSERESD WOOK cccccceccccsocces 80-81 


Champion Paper & Fiber Co...Third Cover 
12 


GaSe POSED cecccccecececescesece 9 
Chemical and Engineering News.. 111 
Chemical Engineering Catalog.... 64-55 
Chemical Engineering Progress... 136 
*Chilton Publications ..........+.- 109 
*Civil Engineering ........-seeee0. 12 
*Cleworth Publishing Co. ........ 142 
CERT BOD cccoccoecseveococesocece 83 
GOGTSED accesses eocoensocecesos ee 138 
Concrete Pub lishing COP. ccoccece 138 


*Conover-Mast Corp. 
.30, 86, 126, 


*Construction Bulletin eeccecceesee ‘19 
*Construction Digest ......«sseee. 19, 141 
*Constructioneer .....cceeceeceeess 19, 101 
Construction Methods _deenaene 93 
*Construction News Monthly ..... 19, 137 
Distribution AGO .cccccceseccsces 109 
Cae Gemerneees, Bee ccocccccsesses 19 
SHeGee, F. We GOB. coccccccecesse x 
*Domestic Engineering ........... 6-7 
*Domestic Engineering Catalog 

DPOSROED cocceeceeseeaceceeces -7 
CE PG. cowccacceesvevecece 133 
*Electrical Catalogs .... oes ; 26-27 
*Electrical Manufacturing , 65 
*Engineering & Mining Journal nd Cover 

Engineering News-Record .. oun $3 
Evans Associates Co. ......6-065. 105 
Export Catalog .... veeees ee 120 
Farm Equipment Retailing 142 
Fensholt Co., The 144 
*Food Industries Catalogs Aenebes 26-27 
Foundry, The ..... seetceoeses 25 
*Fritz Publications, Inc. oecce 129 
*Gage Publishing Co., The eee 5 
Gardner Publications, Inc esneae 79 
Gebhardt & Brockson, Inc..... . 23 
Haire Publishing Co a , sees 132 
Haynes Lithograph Co., Inc coe 139 
*Heating & Venti Satine _ . 91 
*Heating, Piping and Air Condi- 

SE 2256 smeauneineded< oe" 10-11 
Hitchcock Publishing Gis cocse 120, 143 
Hopper Co., The Schuyler... ee 133 

*Hospital M BF. , ee 18 
Illumination Publishing Co., Inc 137 
*Industrial Equipment News . 117, 130 
Industrial Maintenance : aes 27 
*Industrial Marketing , , 112-113 
*Industrial Press, The seRencsee 70-71, 91 
*Industrial Publications, Inc.. , 21 
*Industry & Power , pence . 97 
*Institute of Radio Engineers, The 63 
*Institutions Catalog Directory 6-7 
*Institutions Magazine eeeces 6-7 
Iron & Steel Engineer 1 
*Keeney Publishing Co. wTTTTrrT 2, 10-11 
Kencliffe Associates see 134 
*Kenfield-Davis Publishing Co 57 
Kimberly-Clark Corp aeaee - 59 
*Machinery 70-71 
*Maclean-Hunter Publ, Corp 1 





*Yachting 





*MacRae’s Bluebook .... pece ‘ 95 
Maher Printing Co., John.. , 103 
*Marine Engineering & Shipping 


PROVES ccccteccccccecese ° ee 61 
*Mass Transportation ..........+e:. 67 
*Materials & Methods ....... cece 123 
*McGraw-Hill Catalog Service..... 6-27 
*McGraw-Hill Digest ..........%.. 32 
*McGraw-Hill International Corp.. 69 
*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc.. 17 
*Mechanical Engineering ......... 119 

Metal Industries Catalog. . ae 4-55 
*Michigan Contractor and Builder. 19 
*Mid-West Contractor .. ees 19 
*Milk Dealer, The pawe ; 131 
*Milk Plant Monthly........ Tr 135 
®Mill & Factory......... ‘ Fourtt ver 
*Mill Supplies ....... eb beeane 4-15 
*Mining Catalog ... : ceeee -27 
*Mississippi Valley Contractor . 1 


Modern Machine Shop..... 8 4 
*Modern tallreade ° 136 
*Modern Railroads P ublishing Gn.. 136 

Mook, Inc., Emerson H. , 127 

Moon Co., Inc., The By ron G. ee 4-85 

Muntz-Shore Productions . ° 135 
*National Milk Publishing Co., Inc 135 
*National Provisioner, The ....... 12 
*New England Construction eee 19 

New Equipment Digest........... 7 

Oil & Gas Journal, The...... . 6-17 

Oil Reporter . , , : 143 
*Olsen Publi shing Cc , The , 131 
*Operating Engineer ...... veaae 107 
*Panamerican Publishing Co oe 122 
*Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 129 
*Paper Industry and Paper World, 

The. pesbeeencbences e« 129 

Penton Pub. Co. . seut . «0 
*Petroleum Engineer were one 75 
*Pit and Quarry........ » eee 9 
*Plant Purchasing Directory ‘cane 30 
*Plastics World seceane 142 

Poultry Supply Dealer..... : ; 13% 


*Power Generation .......+- 1 
*Practical Builder .......-. 1 
Prefabricated Homes . sees 
*Proceedings of The I. R. E : - 63 
*Product Engineering ‘ : 13 
*Production Engineering and 
Management ... ° -e y 
*Purchasing ; 86 
Putman Publishing Co 124 


*Railway Age . 28-29 
*Railway Enginee ring & Maintenance 28-29 
*Railway Mechanical Engineer 5 


*Railway Signaling ee 
*Reinhold Publishing Co..... 54-55, 111, 33 


Remington-Rand, Inc. ....-ss+e% 
Reply-O Products .......-seeeees 131 
Revista Industrial ..... se eaetes ‘ 
®Rock ProductS .....cceseseceeses 31 
*Siebel Publications wi ; 130 
*Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp.... 28-29, 51 
*Smith, W. R. C., Pub. Co : 99 
*Snips Magazine ... ; 135 
*Southern Power and ‘Industry... 99 
*Southwest Builder and Contractor 19 
*Sweet’s Catalog Service .. , 3 
Swing-O-Ring ewe ‘ 132 
*Telephone Engineer .. ; 138 
*Texas Contractor .. ; 19 
*Textile Catalogs ay 
*Textiles Panamericanos , aan 
*Thomas Publishing Co l , 130 
*Thomas’ Register : 
Transportation Supply News 115 

° 
*Urner-Barry Co 24 
Wall Street Journal, The on 
*Water & Sewage Works 5** s 
*Western Builder ; ; 19 
*Western Newspaper Union 140 
William-Frederick Press + 
*Wood Products ; ee bet 
Wood Working Digest 

130 






*For Detailed Reference Data See THE MARKET DATA BOCK. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, February !948 

















